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PREFACE. 



Ik presenting the concluding volume of this 
little work to the Public, the Author has to per- 
form a task, partly of a highly grateful, partly 
of a less agreeable nature : the former in acknow- 
ledging the favour with which his volumes have 
been received, the latter in offering some expla- 
nation on certain points on which he has been 
misapprehended. The extensive circulation of 
his work will exculpate him from any charge 
of presumption in stating his views and opinions, 
which have thus acquired an importance, to 
which they could not otherwise pretend. 

Nothing is more curious, or more calculated 
to . confirm the ' veracity of the Old Testament 
history, than the remarkable picture which it 
presents of the gradual development of human 
society: the ancestors of the Jews, and the 
Jews themselves, pass through every stage of 
comparative civilization. The Almighty Ruler 
of the world, who had chosen them as conserva- 
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tors of the knowledge of his Unity and Provi- 
dence, and of his slowly brightening promises of 
Redemption, perpetually interferes, so as to keep 
alive the remembrance of these great truths, 
the object of their selection from mankind; and 
which nothing less, it should seem, could have 
preserved through so many ages. In other re- 
spects the chosen people appear to have been 
left to themselves to pass through the ordinary 
stages of the social state ; and to that social state 
their habits, opinions, and even their religious 
notions, were in some degree accommodated. 
God, who in his later revelation, appeals to the 
reason and the heart, addressed a more carnal 
and superstitious people chiefly through their 
imagination and their senses. The Jews were 
in fact more or less barbarians, alternately re- 
trograding and improving, up to the ** fulness 
of time," when Christianity, the religion of civi- 
lized and enlightened man, was to reveal in 
all its perfection the nature of the beneficent 
Creator, and the offer of immortality through 
the redemption of our blessed Saviour. To 
trace this gradual progress was the design of 
our earlier history : and according to this view, 
on one hand, the objections of Volney and those 
who consider the Books of Moses as a late com- 
pilation, on the other, those of Bayle and Vol- 
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taire against the Patriarchs and their descend- 
ants, fall to the ground at once. The seeming 
authorization of fierce and sanguinary acts, which 
frequently occuir in the Hebrew annals, resolves 
itself into no more than this — that the Deity did 
not yet think it time to correct the savage, I will 
add, unchristian spirit, inseparable from that 
period of the social state. In fact, in our rever- 
ence' for " the Bible," we are apt to throw back 
the full light of Christianity on the Older Vo- 
lume; but we should ever remember, that the 
best and wisest of the Jews were not Christians 
— they had a shadow, but only a shadow, of good 
things to come. In some places an awful rever- 
ence for that Being whom ** no man hath seen at 
any time," induces the Author to attach a figu- 
rative or allegorical, rather than a literal sense to 
the words of the Old Testament. 

It has been suggested, that the Author has not 
sufficiently regarded the " inspiration" of the 
word of God. His views of inspiration are nearly 
those of Tillotson, Seeker, and Warburton." " A 
spurious notion," says the latter, " begotten by 
superstition in the Jewish Church, and nursed up 
by piety in the Christian, hath passed, as it were, 
into a kind of article of faith, that every word 
and letter of the New Testament (the Bible) was 
dictated by the Holy Spirit in such a manner, as 
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that the writers were but the passive organs, 
through which his language was conveyed.'* 
Warburton proceeds, with his usual vigour, to 
show the objections to this opinion; but the 
Author prefers subjoining the lucid statement of 
the present eminently learned Bishop of London. 
<* This supposition permits us to believe, what 
indeed we cannot deny to be probable, that 
Moses may liave possessed many sources of in- 
formation, from which he would be enabled to 
draw the most material circumstances of the 
early history of mankind, without being indebted 
for his knowledge of them to the immediate 
inspiration of God. Thus much we may con* 
dude with certainty, that where he did possess 
the means of accurate knowledge, the Holy 
Spirit would not interpose to instruct him ; since 
God, assuredly, never makes an extraordinary 
exertion of his power to effect that. which may 
be brought about by the ordinary operation of 
human means . • . And in general we ought to 
be cautious of asserting a revelation, when the 
lower kind of spiritual interference, (t« tf. the 
Superintendence of the Holy Spirit) acting upon 
the materials of human knowledge, would be 
sufficient to produce the same result/'* A late 

* Dissertation on the Knowledge of a Promised Re- 
deemer — Page 9, compare the note. 
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wrtcer»* of great good sense and piety, seema to 
think, that inspiration may aafely be limited to 
doctrwal points, exclusive of those whieh are 
purely historical. This view, if correct, would 
obviate many difiBeulties. 
• The author must add, that, although the Sa- 
cred Records of the Jews have been wonderfully, 
he cannot suppose that they have been miracu- 
lofusly, preserved ; so as to be exempt from those 
^ight accidental corruptions, or interpolati<HM, 
which writings, so far the oldest in the world, 
oonld not well have escaped. Much allowauee 
muat aino be made for the essentially poetic spi- 
rit, and for the Oriental forms of speech, wl^ch 
pervade so large a portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

On the subject of miraelesj k must always be 
remembered, that they are of two kinds ; first, 
where natural means operate in a preternatural 
manner; secondly, where the whole is preter-* 
natural. The mirades of our Lord are usually 
of the latter description, nmay of those in the 
Old Testament clearly of the former. The au** 
tfaor, in a volume of Bainpton Lecture Sermona, 
has strenuously asserted the miracles of the 
Apostles ; he is not in the least inclined to re- 

* Mr. Hinds : — compare Dr. Whateley's Sennon on 
Thith in his admirable Essays on St. Paul. 
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tract what he has there advanced. In two pas- 
sages, indeed, in the present work, he perceives 
that, in order to keep up the rapidity of narra- 
tive, which his limits rendered necessary, he has 
described too briefly, and in consequence imper- 
fectly developed, the circumstances of the trans- 
action. These points will be corrected in a new 
edition.* 

The character of Moses has likewise been 
thought, by some of his friends, open to excep- 
tion. Among the testimonies to the Divine lega- 
tion of Moses, few have appeared to him more 
convincing than the otherwise insurmountaUe 
difficulties over which the Lawgiver triumphed ; 
and the Divine wisdom, goodness, and remark- 
able adaptation to the circumstances of the times» 
manifested in the laws themselves: on these 
points he has fully enlarged. It is possible that, 
wishing to avoid the tone of a theological trea- 
tise, he may sometimes have left the reader to 
infer that which was constantly present to his 
own mind- Too much, it is also said, is ascribed 
to the Lawgiver ; too little to the Divine source o€ 
his wisdom. On this subject his view is that of 
Bishop Warburton, who seems to have unanswer- 

* By some error the word ** young" has crept into the 
text, page 142, line 16 ; it should be ** two men,'* or rather, 
perhaps, " two of -the seventy." 
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ably proved, that the ^* wisdom of the Egyptians," 
in. all which, according to St. Stephen, in the 
Acts, *' Moses was learned, and mighty in words 
and in deeds" was political wisdom. That strong- 
minded writer, having laid down the following 
maxim — '* God, in the moral government of the 
world, never does in an extraordinary way, that 
which can be equally effected in an ordinary*' — 
thus proceeds — '* In the separation of the Israel- 
ites, a civil polity and national religion were to be 
established and incorporated by God himself; 
and, for that end, he appointed an under-agent or 
instrument. Therefore, in this work of legislation, 
either the agent was to understand the govern- 
ment of a people, and to be capable of following 
the general plan delivered to him by God, for the 
erection of the extraordinary policy ; or else he 
was not to understand the government of a peo- 
ple, and so God, in the conduct of the plan, was, 
at every step, to interfere and direct his igno- 
rance and inability. Now, as this perpetual in- 
terposition might be spared by the choice of an 
able leader, we conclude, on the maxim laid 
down, that God would certainly employ such an 
one in the execution of his purpose." At all 
events, far higher and unanswerable authority, 
if it does not confirm this view, authorizes us 
in speaking of Moses as the Lawgiver — that is 
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the general language of the New Testament — 
" Did not Moses give you the Law ?" — John, vii. 
19. " Moses gave you d^etrntrnton," — Ibid. 22. 
See, also, John, viii. 5, 1, 17. — " Moses^ because 
of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives" — Matt. xix. 7. Mark, x. 9. 

In the answers to Marsham, Spencer, and 
Warburton, as to the Egyptian origin of some of 
the subordinate institutions of the Hebrews, and 
to Michaelis, in his learned investigation of the 
Old Arabian manners, the author discovers much 
unnecessary passion, and but little reason. 

To conclude — in the works of writers hostile 
to Revelation, the author has seen many objec- 
tions, embarrassing to those who take up a nar- 
row system of interpreting the Hebrew writings ; 
to those who adopt a more rational latitude of 
exposition, none. 
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The last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the 
same ferocious civil contests ; her streets ran with 
the blood of her own children ; and instead of or-- 
ganizing a regular defence against the approaching 
enemy^ each faction was strengthening its own po- 
sition against the unintermitting assaults of its 
antagonists. The city was now divided into three 
distinct garrisons, at fierce and implacable hostility 
with each other. Eleazar the son of Simon, the 
man who was the first cause of the War, by per- 
suading the people to reject the offerings of the Ro- 
man Emperors^ and who afterwards had set himself 
at the head of the Zealots, and seized the Temple, 
saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the superi- 
ority assumed by John of Gischala. He pretended 
righteous indignation at his sanguinary proceedings, 
and at length, with several other men of influence, 
Judas the son of Hilkiah, ^mon the son of Ezron, 
and Hezekiah the son of Chobar, he openly seceded 
from the great band of Zealots who remained true 
to John, and seized the inner court of the Temple. 
And now the arms of savage men, reeking with 
the blood of their fellow citizens, were seen to rest 
upon the gates and walls of the Holy of Holies : 
the sacred songs of the Levites gave place to the 
ribald jests of a debauched soldiery ; instead of the 
holy instruments of music, were heard the savage 

b2 
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shouts of fighting warriors; and among tlie ap- 
pointed victims, men, mortally wounded by the 
arrows of their own brethren without, lay gasping 
upon the steps of the altar. The band of Eleazar 
was amply supplied with provisions; for the stores 
of the Temple were full, and they were not troubled 
with religious scruples. But they were few, and 
could only defend themselves within, without'ven- 
turing to sally forth against the enemy. The height 
of their position gave them an advantage over John, 
whose numbers were greatly superior — yet, though 
he suffered considerable loss, John would not in- 
termit his attacks ; clouds of missiles were continu- 
ally discharged into the upper court of the Temple, 
and the whole sacred pavement was strewn with 
dead bodies. 
. Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupied the up- 
per city, attacked John the more fiercely, because 
his strength was divided, and he was likewise 
threatened by Eleazar from above. But John had 
the same advantage over Simon, which Eleazar had 
over John. It was a perilous enterprise to scale 
the ascent to the Temple, and on such ground the 
Zealots had no great difficulty in repelling the in- 
cessant assaults of Simon's faction. Against Elea- 
zar*s party they turned their engineS, the scorpions, 
catapults, and balistas, with which they slew not a 
few of their enemies in the upper court, and some 
who came to sacrifice. For it was a strange fea- 
ture in this fearful contest, that the religious cere- 
monies still went on upon the altar, which was often 
encircled with the dead ; beside the human victims 
which fell around, the customary sacrifices were 
regularly offered, Not only the pious inhabitants . 
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of Jerusalem constantly entreated and obtained 
permission to offer up their gifts and prayers before 
the altar of Jehovah, but even strangers from dis- 
tant parts would still arrive, and, passing over the 
pavement slippery with human blood, make their 
way to the Temple of their fathers, where, they 
fondly thought, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, still retained his peculiar dwelling within 
the Holy of Holies. — Free ingress and egress were 
granted 3 the native Jews were strictly searched, 
the strangers were admitted with less difBculty; 
but often in the very act of prayer, or sacrifice, the 
arrows would come whizzing in, or the heavy atone 
fall thundering on their heads ; and they would pay 
with their lives the price of kneeling and worship- 
ping in the sacred place. 

The contest raged more and more fiercely — for 
the abundant stores within the Temple so un- 
sparingly supplied the few adherents of Eleazar, 
that, in their drunkenness, they would occasionally 
sally out against John. When these attacks took 
place John stood on the defensive; from the outer 
porticoes repelled Simon, and with his engines 
within harassed Eleazar. When the drunken or 
overwearied troops of Eleazar gave him repose, he 
would sally forth against Simon, and waste the 
city. Simon in his turn would drive him back ; 
and thus the space around the Temple became a 
mass of ruin and desolation; and in these desultory 
conflicts, the granaries, which, if carefully protected 
and prudently husbanded, might have maintained 
the city in plenty for years, were either wantonly 
thrown to waste or set on fire by Simon, lest they 
should be seized by John. 
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Th^ people in the mean time, particularly the 
old men and the women, groaned in secret ; sQme 
uttered their prayers, but not aloud, for the speedy 
arrival of the Romans, to release them from the 
worse tyranny of these fierce strangers. In one 
point the three parties concurred, the persecution 
of the citizens, and in the condign punishment of 
every individual whom they suspected of wishing 
well to the Roman army, as their common enemy. 
It was dreadful to witness the deep and sile^it misery 
of the people; they dared not utter their griefs^ 
their very groans were watched, and stifled in their 
hearts. But it was even more dreadful to see the 
callous hard-heartedness which had seized all ranks 
— all were alike become reckless from desperation : 
there was no feeling for the nearest kindred, their 
very burial was neglected — all the desires, the 
hopes, the interest of life were extinguished, death 
was so near, it was scarcely worth while to avoid 
it. Men went trampling over dead bodies as over 
the common pavement; and this familarity widi 
murder, as it deadened the hearts of the citizens, 
so it increased the ferocity of the soldiers. Yet, 
even in the midst of all this, the old religious pre- 
judices were the last to yield. Among the atroci- 
ties o{ John, the promiscuous spoliations and mur- 
ders, one act made still a deep impression upon the 
public mind, his seizing some sacred timbers of 
great size and beauty, which Agrippa had brought 
from Lebanon^ for the purpose of raising the Teai- 
ple twenty feet, and his converting them to the 
profane use of raising military towers, to annoy the 
faction of Eleazar in the inner Temple. He erected 
these towers on the west side, where alone these 
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was an open space* the others being occupied by 
flights q( steps* The force of the three factions 
.wa3 as follows; Simon had 10,000 men, and ^000 
Idunieans; John 6000; Eleazar 2400. 

At length, after this awful interval of suspense, 
ithe war approached the gates of Jerusalem. Titus, 
baving travelled from Egypt, arrived at Csesarea, 
and began to organize his forces. In addition to 
the three legions, which Vespasian had commanded, 
the twelfth returned to Syria, burning widi revenge 
for its former disgraceful defeat under Cestius 
Gallus. The Syrian kings sent large contingents. 
The legions were full, the men who had been 
drafted off by Vespasian having been replaced by 
^000 picked troops from Alexandria, and 3000 of 
those stationed on the Euphrates. Tiberius Alex- 
ander, who was distinguished not only by his wis- 
dom, and integrity, but by the intimate friendship 
of Titus, was appointed to a high command. He 
had been the first, in the recent political changes, 
to espouse the party of Vespasian ; and his expe- 
rience in arms and knowledge of the country, which 
he had once governed, added weight to his coun- 
^Is. The army advanced in its customary order 
of march ; first the allies, then the pioneers ; the 
baggage of the principal officers strongly guarded, 
then Titus himself with a select guard of spearmen, 
then the horse attached to the legions. The mili*^ 
tary engines next, strongly guarded. The eagles 
and the trumpeters followed, then the legionaries in 
their phalanx six deep, the slaves with the baggage ; 
last of all, the mercenaries, with the rear-guard to 
keep order. The host moved slowly throuffh Sa- 
fxmifL into Go{^na, and encamped in the vsJley of 
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Thonis, near a viUage called Gaboth Saul, the Hill 
of Saul, about 3^ miles from Jerusalem. Titus 
himself with 600 horse went forward to reconnoitre. 
As they wound down the last declivities, which 
sloped towards the walls, the factious and turbulent 
city seemed reposing in perfect peace. The gates 
were closed, not a roan appeared. The squsidroa 
of Titus turned to the right, filed off, and skirted 
the wall towards the tower Psephina — On a sudden 
the gate behind him, near the tqwer of the Women, 
towards the monument of Helena, burst open; 
and countless multitudes threw themselves, some 
across the road on which Titus was advancing, 
some right through his line, separating those who 
had diverged from the rest of the party. Titus 
was cut on with only a few followers — to advance 
was impossible. The ground was covered with 
orchards and gardens, divided by stone walls and 
intersected by deep trenches and watercourses, 
which reached to the city walls. To retreat was 
almost as difBcult, for the enemy lay in thousands 
across his road. Titus saw that not a moment was 
to be lost, he wheeled his horse round, called to 
his men to follow him, and charged fiercely through. 
Darts and javelins fell in showers around him ; be 
had rode forth to reconnoitre, not to battle, and 
had on neither helmet nor breastplate. Providen* 
tially not an arrow touched him — clearing his way 
with his sword on both sides, and trampling down 
the enemy with his fiery steed, he continued to 
cleave his passage through the dense masses. The 
Jews shouted with astonishment at the bravery of 
Caesar, but exhorted each other to secure the in-» 
estimable prize* Yet still they shrank and made 
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way before him — his followers formed around him 
as well as they could, and at length they reached 
their camp in safety — one man had been surrounded 
and pierced with a thousand javelins — another 
having dismounted, was slain, and his horse was 
led away into the city. The triumph of the Jews 
was unbounded — Ceesar himself had been seen to 
fly — it was the promise and presage of more glo- 
rious and important victories. 

The legion from Emmaus now joined the camp, 
and advanced to Scopos, within a mile of the city, 
from which all its extent could be surveyed. A level 
plain lay between the army and the northern wall; 
the Romans encamped, two legions in front, the 
15th three stadia behind. The tenth legion now 
likewise arrived from Jericho, and occupied a 
station at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 

Each from his separate watch tower, Eleazar 
from the summit of the Temple, John from the 
porticoes of the outer courts, and Simon from the 
heights of Sion, beheld three camps forming imme* 
diately under the walls of the city. For the first 
time they felt the imperious necessity of concord. 
They entered into negociations, and agreed on a 
simultaneous attack; their mutual animosity turned 
to valiant emulation; they seized their arms, and 
rushing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, fell 
with unexpected and irresistible impetuosity upon 
the tenth legion at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. The legionaries were at work on their 
intrenchments, and many of them unarmed. They 
fell back, overpowered by the suddenness of th^ 
onset, many were killed before they could get to 
their arms. Still more and more came swarming 
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out of the city; and the coasternatioo of the Ro- 
mans yet furdier multiplied their numbers. Ac- 
customed to fight in array, they were astonished 
at this wild and desultory warfare; they occa- 
sionally turned, and cut off some of the Jews, 
who exposed themselv^ in their blind fury; but^ 
overborne by numbers, they were on the verge of 
total and irreparable defeat; when Titus, who had 
received intelligence of the assault, with some 
picked men, fell as unexpectedly on the flank of 
the Jews, and drove them up the valley with great 
loss. Still the battle raged the whole day, Titus 
having planted the troops who came with him in 
front across the valley, sent the rest to seize and 
fortify the upper part of the hill. The Jews mis- 
took this movement for flight, their watchmen on 
the walls shook their garments violently as a si[i^ 
-nal; it seemed as if the whole city poured forth, 
roaring and raging like wild beasts. The rankp 
of the Romans were shattered by the charge, as if 
by military engines; they fled to the mountain. 
Titus was again lefl with but a few followers, on 
the declivity. With the advantage of the ground 
he defended himself resolutely, and at first drqve 
his adversaries down ; but like waves broken by a 
promontory, they went rushing up on both sides, 
pursuing the other fugitives, or turning and raking 
his party on both flanks. Those on the mount, as 
they saw the enemy swarming up the hill, were 
again seized with a panic, and dispersed on all 
sides, until a few, horror-struck at the critical situ- 
ation of their commander, by a loud outcry raised 
an alarm among tlie whole legion, and bitterly re«- 
proaching each other for their base desertion q£ 
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their Csesar, with the resolute courage of men 
ashamed of their flight, rallied their scattered 
foreeSf made head, and drove the Jews down the 
hill, into the valley. The Jews contested every 
foot of ground, till at length they were completely 
repulsed, and Titus again having established a 
'Strong line of outposts, dismissed his wearied men 
to their works. 

It was now the Passover, the period during 
which io the earlier days of the Mosaic polity, or 
during the splendour of their monarchy, die whole 
people used to come up with light and rejoicing 
hearts to the hospitaUe city, where all were wel- 
come ; where every house was freely opened and 
without reward ; and the united voices of all the 
sons of Abraham, blessed the Almighty for their 
deliverance from Egypt. Even in these dii»strous 
days the festival retained its reverential hold upon 
the hearts of the people. Not merely multitudes 
of Jews from the adjacent districts, but even from 
remote quarters, were assembled to celebrate the 
last public passover of the Jewish nation. Dio 
Cassius states that many Jews came even from 
beyond the Euphrates to join in the defence of the 
city ; probably he meant those strangers who had 
come to the festival. These numbers only added 
to the miseries of the inhabitants, by consuming 
the stores, and hastening the general distress ana 
famine. Yet, even the day of sacrifice was chosen 
by John of Oischala, for an act of treachery and 
bloodshed. When Eleazar opened tlie gates of 
the court to admit the worshippers, some of Jdim's 
most desperate adherents, without having per- 
formed their ablutions^ (Josephus adds this as a 
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great aggravation of the crime,) stole in among the 
rest with their swords under their cloaks. No 
sooner were they within, than they threw away 
their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude beheld the 
swords of these dauntless ruffians flashhig over 
their heads. The worshippers apprehended a ge- 
neral massacre. £leazar*s zealots knew well on 
whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of 
the Temple. The multitude cowered round the 
altar, some were slain out of wantonness/ or from 
private animosity — others trampled to death. At 
lenffth bavins glutted their vengeance upon those 
with whom they had no feud, the parti zans of John 
came to terms with their real enemies. They were 
permitted to come up out of their hiding places^ 
even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still 
left in command ; but one faction became thus ab- 
sorbed in another, and two parties instead of three 
divided the city. 

In the mean time Titus was cautiously advan- 
cing his approaches. The whole plain from Scopos 
to the outward wall was levelled. The blooming 
gardens, with their bubbling fountains, and cool 
water-courses, in which the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem had enjoyed sweet hours of delight and re- 
creation, were ruthlessly swept away. The trees, 
now in their spring flower, fell before the axe, the 
landmarks were thrown down, the water courses 
destroyed : even the deep and shady glens were 
levelled and filled up with the masses of rugged 
and picturesque rocks which used to overshadow 
them. A broad and level road led from Scopos 
to the tomb of Herod, near the pool of Serpents, 
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While this work was proceeding, one day, a con- 
siderable body of the Jews was seen to come, as if 
driven out, from the gate near the tower of the 
Women. They stood cowering under the walls, as 
if dreading the attack of the Romans. It seemed 
as if the peace party had expelled the fiercer insur- 
gents, for many at the same time were seen upon 
the walls, holding out their right hands in token of 
surrender, and making signs, that they would open 
the gates. At the same time they began. to throw, 
down stones on those without ; the latter appeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way 
back, and to supplicate the mercy of those on the 
walls ; at another to advance towards the Romans, 
and then retreat as if in terror. The unsuspecting 
soldiers were about to charge in a body, but the 
more wary Titus ordered them to remain in their . 
position. A few however, who were in front of 
the workmen, seized their arms and advanced to- 
wards the gates. The Jews fled, till their pur- 
suers were so close to the gates, as to be within 
the flanking towers. They then turned, others 
sallied forth and surrounded the Romans, while 
those on the walls heaped down stones and every 
kind of missile on their heads. After suffering 
great loss in killed and wounded, some of them 
effected their retreat, and were pursued by the 
Jews to the monument of Helena. The Jews, 
not content with their victory, stood and laughed 
at the Romans for having been deceived by so 
simple a stratagem, clashed their shields, and as- 
sailed them with every ludicrous and opprobrious 
epithet. Nor was this the worst ; they were re- 
ceived with stern reproof by their tribunes, and. 
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Ceesar himself addressed thetn in the language of 
the strongest rebuke : '* The Jews,*' he said, 
** who have no leader but despair, do every thing 
with the utmost coolness and precaution, lay am- 
bushes, and plot stratagems ; while the Romans, 
who used to enslave fortune by their steady dis- 
cipline, are become so rash and disorderly, as to 
venture into battle without command.** He then 
threatened, and was actually about to put into 
execution, the military lawj which punished such 
a breach of order with death — had not the other 
tfoops surrounded him, entreating mercy for their 
fellow soldiers, and pledging themselves to rede^Ki 
the blow by their future regularity and diseipHne* 
Caesar was with difficulty appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, 
and the army took up a position along the northern 
and western wall. They were drawn up, the foot 
in front, seven deep, the horse behind, three deep, 
with the archers between them. The Jews were 
thus effectually blockaded ; and the beasts of bur-i 
then, which carrbd the baggage, came up to the 
camp in perfect security. Titus hknself encamped 
about a quarter of a mile from the wall near the 
tower Psephina ; another part of the army near the 
tower called Hippicus, at the same distance ; the 
tenth legion kept its station near the mount of 
(^ives. 

Jerusalem at this period was fortified by three 
walls, in all those parts where it was not sur^ 
rounded by abrupt and impassable ravines ; there 
it had but one. Not. tiiiat these walls stood one 
within the other, each in a narrower circle running 
round the whole city ; but each of the inner walls 
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defended oae of the several quarters into which 
the city was divided— or it might be almost said, one 
of the separate cities* Since the .days in which 
David had built his capital on the rugged heights of 
Sion, great alterations had taken place in Jeru- 
salem. That eminence was still occupied by the 
upper city ; but in addition, first the hill of Moriah 
was taken in, on which the Temple stood; then 
AerSy which was originally, although a part of 
the same ridge, separated by a deep chasm from 
Moriah. This chasm was almost entirely filled up, 
and the top of Acra levelled by the Asmonean 
prkices, so that Acra and Moriah were united, 
though on the side of Acra the Temple presented 
a formidable front, connected by severed bridges or 
causeways, with the lower city. To the south the 
he^ht of Sion, the upper city, was separated 
from the lower by a ravine, which ran right dirough 
Jerusalem, called the Tyropceon or the valley of 
the Cheesemongers ; at the edge of this ravine, 
on both sides the streets suddenly broke off,, 
though the walls in some places must have crossed 
it, and it was bridged in more than one place. To 
the north extended a considerable suburb called 
Bezetha, or the new city. 

The first or outer wall encompassed Bezetha. 
Agrippa the First had intended, as it has beenf 
mentioned, to make this wall of extraordinary 
strength; but he had desisted from the work, 
on the interference of the Romans; who seens 
to have foreseen that this refractory city would 
hereafter force them to take arms against it. Had 
this wall been built according to the plan of Agrippa, 
tliQ city, in. the. opinioa of Josephus, would have 
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beeii impregnable. This wall began at the towers 
Hippicos, which stood, it seems, on a point at the 
extreme corner of Mount Sion: it must have ' 
crossed the western mouth of the valley of Tyro- i 
pcea, and run directly north to the tower of Pse- ^ 
phina, proved clearly by D'Anville to have been 
what was called during the crusades Castel Pisano. 
The wall then bore towards the monument of He- ' 
lena, ran. by the royal caverns to the Fuller's mo- 
nument, and was carried. into the valley of Kedron 
pr Jehoshaphat, where it joined the old or inner 
wall under the Temple. The wall, however it 
fell short of Agrippa's design, was of considerable 
strength. The stones were 35 feet long, so solid as 
not easily to be shaken by battering engines, or un- 
dermined. . The wall was 17^ feet broad. It had 
only been carried to the same height by Agrippa, 
but it had been hastily run up by the Jews to So 
feet; on its top stood battlements 3^ feet, and 
pinnacles 5| ; so the whole was nearly 45 feet 
high.- 

. The second wall began at a gate in the old or 
inner .one, called Gennath, the gate of the gardens, 
it intersected the lower city, and having struck 
northward for some distance, turned to the east 
and joined the north-west corner of the tower of An- 
ton ia. The Antonia stood at the north-west corner 
of the Temple, and was separated from Bezetha^by 
a deep ditch, which probably protected the whole 
northern front of the Temple, as well as of the 
Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Start- 
ing from the south-western porticoes of the 
Temple, to w)iich it was united, it ran along the 
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ridge of the Tyropoeon, {>assed first the Xystus, then 
the Council house, and abutted on the tower Hip- 
picus, frotn whence the northern wall sprang. The 
old wall, then ran southward through Bethso to 
the gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the 
valley of Hinnom, above the pool of Siloam, then 
eastward again to the pool of Solomon^ so on through 
Ophla, probably a deep glen: it there joined the 
eastern portico of the Temple. Thus there were, 
it might seem, four distinct towns, each requiring 
a separate siege. The capture of the first wall 
only opened Bezetha, the fortifications of the 
northern part of the Temple, the Antonia, and the 
second wall still defended the other quarters. The 
second wall forced, only apart of the lower city was 
won ; the strong rock-built citadel of Antonia and 
the Temple on one hand, and Sion on the other, 
were not in the least weakened. 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded 
with towers, built of the same solid masonry with 
the rest of the walls. They were 35 feet broad, 
and 35. high; but above this height, were lofty 
chambers, and above those sigain upper rooms, and 
large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad flights 
of steps led up to them. Ninety of these towers 
stood in the first wall, fourteen in the second, and 
sixty in the third. The intervals between the 
towers were about 350 feet. The whole circuit of 
the city according to Josephus was 33 stadia — 
rather more than 4 miles. The most magnificent 
of all these towers, was that of Psephina, opposite 
to^ which Titus encamped. It was 12^ J feet high, 
and commanded a noble view of the whole territory 
of Judsea, to the border of Arabia, and to the sea: 

VOL. in. c 
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it was an octagon. Answering to this was the tower 
Hippicus, and following the old wall, stood those 
of Phasaelis and Mariamne, huilt by Herod, and 
named after his wife and his brother ai)d frieaid. 
These were stupendous even as works of Herod* 
Hippicus was square ; 4d| feet each way. The 
whole height of the tower was 140 feet. The 
tower itself 52^^ s^ deep tank or reservoir 35, two 
stories of chambers. 4d|, battlements and pinnacles 
8|. Phasaelis was a solid square of 70 feet. It 
was surrounded by a portico 17^ feet high, dor 
fended by breastworks and bulwarks, and above the 
portico was another tower, divided into lofly cham*- 
bers and baths. It was moj'e richly ornamented 
than the rest with battlements and pinnacles, so that 
i^s whole height was above 167 feet. It looked from 
a distance like the tall pharos of Alexandria. This 
stately palace was the dwelling of Simon. Mariamne» 
though not equal in elevation, was more luxuriously 
jStted up ; it was built of solid wall $5 feet hi^, axm 
the same width : on the whole, with the upper cfaamr 
bers, it was about 76| high. These lofty towers 
appeared still higher ftom their situation. They 
were built on the old wall, which ran along the steep 
brow of Sion. The masonry was perfect: they were 
built of white marble, cut in blocks 35 feet 
long,. 17^ wide, 8^ high, so fitted that the towers 
seemed hewn out of the solid quarry* 

Such was the strength of jthe city which TiiU9 
surveyed from the surrounding, heights, if with 
something like awe at its impregnable strength, 
with still greater wonder and admiration at its un- 
exampled magnificenGe. For within these towevs 
Stood the palace of the Kings, of the most extra? 
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ordinary size and splefndour. It was surrounded by 
a wall 35 feet high, which was adorned by towers 
at equal distances, and by spacious barrack rooms 
wtth 100 beds in each. It was paved with every 
variety of rare marble; timbers of unequalled 
length and workmanship supported the roofs. The 
chambers were countless, adorned with all kinds of 
figures, the richest furniture, and vessels of gold 
and silver. There were numerous cloisters, of 
eolumns of different orders, the squares within of 
beautiful verdure; around were groves and ave- 
nues, with fountains and tanks, and bronze statues 
pouring out the water. There were likewise large 
houses for tame doves. Mtich of this magnificence 
however had already run to waste and ruin, during 
die conflict within the city. The beautiful gardens 
were desolate^ the chambers plundered. A fire, 
that originated in the Antonia, had crossed over to 
the- palace and injured a considerable part, even 
the roofs of the three towers. 

The fortress Antonia stood alone, on a high and 
precipitous rock near 90 feet high, at the north- 
west corner of the Temple. It was likewise a 
work of Herod. The whole face of the rock was 
fronted with smooth stone for ornament, and to make 
the ascent so slipp^y as to be impracticable; round 
the top of die rock there was first a low wall, rather 
more than five feet high. The fortress was 70 feet 
in height. It had every luxury and convenience 
of a sumptuous palace, or even of a city ; spacious 
halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a vast 
square tower, with four other towers at the corner : 
three of them between 80 and 90 feet high: that at 
the corner next to the Temple, above 120. Frono 

c 2 
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this the whole Temple. might be. seen, and bra 
flights of steps led -down into the northern 
western cloisters or porticoes of the Temple,' 
which during the Roman government their gutf 
was stationed. 

High above the whole city rose the Tem 
uniting the commanding strength of a citadel 
the splendour, of a sacred, edifice. According^ 
Josephus the esplanade on which it stood had b^ 
considerably enlarged by the accumulation of frd 
soil, since the days of Solomon, particularly on H 
north side. It now covered a square of a furlaj 
each side.* Solomon had faced the precipit# 
sides of the rock on tlie east, and perhaps I 
south, with huge blocks of stone, the other sij 
likewise had been built up with perpendicular w| 
to an equal height. These walls in no part wi 
lower than 300 cubits, 525 feet ; but their wbi 
height was not seen, excepting on the eastern 4i 
perhaps the southern sides, as the earth was hea " 
up to the level of the streets of the city. S 
of the stones employed in this work were 70 
square. 

On this gigantic foundation ran on each fi 
a strong and lofty wall without, within a spaci 
double portico or cloister 52 J feet broad, sd 
ported by 162 columns, which supported a cej 
ceiling of the inost exquisite workmanship. T| 
pillars were entire blocks hewn out of solid mar bl 
of dazzling whiteness, 43| high. . On the sou] 
side the portico or cloister was triple. i 

* D' Anville, from an estimate of the present area of tl 
hill, is inclined to suppose that the whole ought to be neai^ 
ten instead of six stadia. * 
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This quadrangle had but one gate to the east, 
one to the north, two to the south, four to the 
west; one of these led to the palace, one to the city^ 
one at the corner to the Antonia, one down towards 
die gardens. 

The open courts were paved with various inlaid 
marbles. Between this outer court, of the Gentiles, 
and the second court of the Israelites ran rails of 
stone, but of beautiful workmanship, rather more 
than, five feet high* Along these, at regular in* 
tervals, stood pillars with inscriptions in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin ; warning all strangers and Jews 
who were unclean, from entering into the Holy Court 
beyond. An ascent of 14 steps led to a terrace 
17| feet wide, beyond which arose the wall of the 
Inner Court. This wall appeared on the outside 
70 feet^ on the inside 43 f ; for besides the ascent 
of 1 4 steps to the terrace, there were five more 
up to the gates.* The Inner Court had no gate 
or opening to the we^t, but four on the north, 
and four on the south, two to the east, one of which 
was for the women, for whom a part of the Inner 
Court was set apart — and beyond which they might 
Dot advance ; to this they had access likewise by 
one of the northern, and one of the southern gates, 
which were set apart for their use. Around this 
court ran another splendid range of porticoes or 

^ In the brief description of the Temple of Solomon, in the 
former volume of this work it was said that a wall and cloister 
divided the court of the Priests from that of the Israelites. This 
was Calmet's view, but it is probable that in this respect the 
second Temple accurately represented the distribution of the 
first. And it is quite clear that the plans of Frideaux and 
lightfoot alone can be reconciled with historical facts. 
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cloisterd, the eolumns werd quite eqiial in beauty 
and workmanship, though not in size, to those of 
the outer portico. Nine of th^se gates, or rather 
gateway towers, were richly adorned with gold and 
silver, on the doors, the door-posts, and the lintels. 
The doors of each bf the nine gates were 52^ feet 
high, and half that breadth. Within, the gateways 
were 52 J feet wide and deep, with rooms on each 
side, so that the whole looked like lofty tow^s: 
the height from the base to the summit was 70 
feet. Each gateway had two lofty pillars 21 fvet 
in circumference. But that which excited the 
greatest admiration was the tenth, usually called 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. It was of Co^ 
rinthian brass of the finest workmanship. The 
height of the Beautiful Gate was 87|, its doori 
70 feet. The fkther of Tiberius Alexander had 
sheeted these gates with gold and silver; his apo8« 
tate son was to witness their ruin by the piun'* 
dering hands and fiety torches of his Roman 
friends. Within this quadrangle there was a further 
separation, a low wall which divided the priests 
from the Israelites : nelir this stood the great bra^ 
zeu altar. Beyond, the Temple itself reared iiai 
glittering front. The great porch or Propyleoti» 
according to the design of the last, or Herod's 
Temple, extended to a much greater width than the 
Temple itself; in addition to the former width of 
105 feet^ it had two wings of S5 each, making in 
the whole 175. The great gate of this last quad- 
rangle, to which there was an ascent of twelve steps^ 
was called that of Nicanor. The gateway toweir 
was 132^ high» 43j wide, it had no 4oors, but 
the frontispiece was covered withhold, «nd through 
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ksBpftciouB- arch was seen the gelden gate of the 
Tenl}^e glittering with the same precious metaly 
with large plates x>f which it was sheeted all over. 
Over this gate hung the celebrated golden vine. 
Thi» extraordinary piece of workmanship had 
bunches, according to Josephus, as large as a man. 
The Rabbins add« that, ** like a true natural vine, it 
grew greater and greater ; men would be offerings 
some, gold to make a leaf ; some a grape, some a 
bundi : and these were hung up upon it, and so it 
wils increasing continually.*' 

The Temple itself^ excepting in the extension of 
thfe wings of the Propyleon, was probably the same 
in its dimensions and distribution with that of 
SdlomoB. It contained the same holy treasares, 
if not of equal magnificence, yet by the zeal of 
successive ages, the frequent plunder, to which it 
had been exposed, was constantly replaced ; and 
within, the golden candlestick spread out its flow- 
ering branches, the golden table supported the 
shm^ bread, and the altar, of incense flamed with 
its costly! perfume. The roof of the Temple had 
been set aU over on the outside with sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling, and 
disfiling the roof ; and the gates were stQl sheeted 
with plates of the same splendid metal. At a dis- 
tance, the whole Temple look^ literally like " a 
mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles." 

Lookiiiff down upon its marble courts, and on 
the Temple itsdf, when the sun arose above the 
Mount of Olives, which it directly faced, it vrkB 
impossible, even for a Roman, not to be struck 
with wonder, or even for a Stoic, Ijke Titus, not 
to betray his emotion; Yet this was the city, which 
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in a few months was to lie a heap of undistii 
guished ruins ; and the solid Temple itself, whi 
seemed built for eternity, not " to have one stoi 
left upon another." 
. Surveying all this, Titus, escorted by a strong! 
guard of horse, rode slowly round the city ; but 
if thoughts of mercy occasionally entered into a 
heart, the natural humanity of which seems to have 
been steeled during the whole course of the si^e, 
the Jews were sure to expel them again, by some 
new indication of their obstinate ferocity. As he 
passed along, Nicanor, an intimate friend of the 
emperor, was so imprudent as to venture near the 
walls with Josephus, to parley with the besieged ; 
he was answered by an arrow through the right 
shoulder. Titus immediately ordered the suburbs 
to be set on ,fire, and all the trees to be cut down 
to make his embankments. He determined to 
direct his attack against the part of the outer wall, 
which was the lowest, on account of the buildings 
of Bezetha not reaching up to it, near the tomb of 
John the High Priest. . As the approaches were 
made, and the day of assault was visibly drawing 
near, the people began to have some cessation of 
their miseries, as their worst enemies, those within 
the gates, were employed against the Romans ; and 
they looked forward^lo a still further release when 
the Romans should force the city. 
. Simon, it has been before stated, had 10,000 of 
his own men, and 5000 Idumeans ; John 600 ; 
2400 remained under the command of Eleazar. 
The cautious John would not venture forth himself 
from his lair in the Temple, not from want of valour 
or. animosity against the enemy, but from a suspicion 
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of Simon ; but his men went forth to fight in the 
eommon cause. The more open and indefatigable 
Simon was never at rest : he mounted all the miii* 
tary engines, taken from Cestius, on the walls ; but 
they did little damage, as his men wanted skill and 
practice to work them. But they harassed the 
Roman workmen, by stones and missiles from the 
walls, and by perpetual sallies. Under their pent- 
houses of wicker work, the Romans laboured dili- 
g^atly; the tenth legion distinguished itself, and 
having more powerful engines, both for the dis- 
charge of arrows and of stones, than the others, not 
merely repelled those who sallied, but threw stones, 
ijie weight of a talent, a distance of two furlongs, 
upon the walls. The Jews set men to watch the 
huge rocks, which came thundering down upon 
their heads. They were easily visible from their 
extreme whiteness, (this, it seems, must have been 
by i^ight,) the watchmen shouted aloud in their 
native tongue. The bolt is coming ; on which they 
all bowed their heads, and avoided the blow. The 
Romans found out this, and blackened the stones, 
which, now taking them unawares, istruck down and 
crushed hot merely single men, but whole ranks. 
Night and day the Romans toiled ; night and day, 
by stratagem and force, the Jews impeded their 
progress. When the works were finished, the en- 
gineers measured the space to the walls with lead 
and line, thrown from the engines, for they dared 
not approach nearer. Having first advanced the 
engines, which discharged stones and arrows, nearer 
the wall, so as to cover the engineers, Titus ordered 
the rams to play. At three different places they 
begim their thundering work; the besieged an- 
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awered with shouts, but shouts of terror. It be- 
came evident that nothing less than an united effort 
could now repel the foe. Simon procUdmed an 
amnesty to all John's followers, who would descend 
to man the wall. John, though still suspieious, 
did not oppose their going; so the two parties 
fought side by side from the walls with emulous 
valour, striving to set the engines on fire, by dis^i- 
charging combustibles from above; others sallied 
forth in troops, tore the defences from the engines, 
and killed the engineers. Titus, on his side, was 
indefatigable; he posted horsemen and bowmen in 
the intervals between the machines, to repel the 
assailants. So the formidable machines, calM 
Helepoleis, the takers of cities, pursued uttdis* 
turbed their furious battering. At length a comer 
tower came down, but the walls stood firm, and 
offered no practicable breach. 

Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary 
with fighting, the Jews seemed on a sudden to 
desist from their furious sallies. The Romans 
were dispersed about the works and entrench- 
ments. Suddenly, through an unperceived gate, 
near the tower Hippicus, the whole united rorce 
of the besieged came pouring forth with flaming 
brands to set the machines on fire. They spread 
on to the edge of the entrenchments. The -Romans 
gathered hastily, but Jewish valour prevailed over 
Koman discipline. The besiegers were • put to 
flight, and then a terrible conflict took place about 
the engines, which had all been flred, but for the 
manfhl resistance of some Alexandrians, who gave 
Csssar time to come up with his horse. Titus 
killed twelve men with his own hand, and the rest 
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at kagtli sullenly retreated; one Jew was taken 
prisoner, and crucified — the first instance of that 
unjustifiable barbarity — ^before the walls. John, the 
C2q)tain of the Idunieaiis» was shot by an Arab, 
during a parley with a Roman soldier; he was a 
man of courage and prudence, and his death was 
greatly Imxiented. Exhausted with the conflict of 
the day, the Roman army retired to repose. There 
was a total silence, throughout thel vast campt 
broken only by the pacing of the sentinel ; when 
suddenly a tremendous crash seemed to shake the 
earth) mid ^e crumbling noise of falling stones 
oontinued for a few moments. The Legionaries 
started to arms, and, half naked, looked throush 
the dim night, expecting every instant to see the 
gleaming swords and furious faces of their enemies 

Staring upon them. All was still and motionless* 
'hey stood gaxing upon each other, and hastily 
pilssed the word ; and as their own men began to 
move about, they mistook them for the enemy^ 
and were well nigh seized with a panic flight. The 
presence of Titus reassured them, and the cause 
of the alarm soon became known. They had built 
three towers upon their embankment, nearly ninety 
feet high; one of them had fallen with its own 
weight, and given rise to the coni^sion. 

These, towers did the most fatal damage to the 
Jews. Beyond the range of arrows from their 
height, from their weight they were not to be over* 
thrown^ nmd being plated with iron, would not taki^ 
fire. From the tops of these the men showered 
ctmtinually every kind of missile, till at length the 
defenders retired from the walls, and left the bat*- 
termg engines to perform their work undisturbed. 
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There was one of these Helepoleis, or battering 
engines, called by the Jews themselves Nico, tbe 
Victorious, for it beat down every thing before it* 
Nico did not cease to thunder day and night, till 
at length the wall began to totter. The Jews, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and harassed with passing the 
night far from their own houses withm the city, 
began to grow careless and indifferent about the 
suburb; and at once, abandoning their posts, re- 
treated to the second wall. The Romans entered 
Bezetha, and threw down a great part of the wall; 
Titus took up a position, near what was called the 
Camp of the Assyrians, stretching as far as the 
brook Cedron, and he immediately gave orders for 
the attack of the second wall. Here the conflict 
became more terrible than ever ; the party of John 
defended the Antonia and the northern doister of 
the temple, that of Simon, the rest of the wall to 
a gate, through which an aqueduct passed to the 
tower Hippicus. The Jews made perpetual sallies, 
and fought with the most dauntless courage. With- 
out the wall the Roman discipline in general pre- 
vailed, and they were driven back ; from the walls on 
the other hand, they had manifest advantage. Both 
parties passed the night in arms — the Jews from 
fear of leaving their walls defenceless — the Ro- 
mans, in constant dread of a surprise. At dawn, 
the battle began again ; on the one hand, Simon 
acted the part of a most gallant commander, and 
his influence and example excited his ratn to the 
most daring exploits; on the other, the desire of 
speedily putting an end to the war ; the confidenoe 
in their own superior discipline; the assurance 
that the Roman arms were irresistible ; the pride 
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of > their first success; above al], the presence of 
Titus, kept up the stubborn courage of the assail- 
ants. Longinus, a Roman knight, greatly distin- 
guished himself, by charging sinely into a whole 
squadron of the Jews; he killed two men, and 
came safely ofi*. But the Jews were entirely reck- 
less of their own lives, and sacrificed them readily 
if they could but kill one of their enemies. Before 
long, the great Helepoleis began to thunder against 
the centred tower of the wall. The defenders fled 
in terror^ except a man named Castor, and ten 
others. At first, these men lay quiet; but as the 
tower began to totter above their heads, they rose, 
and stretched out their hands in an attitude of 
supplication. Castor called on Titus by name, and 
entreated mercy. Titus ordered the shocks of the 
engincj and the discharge of arrows, to cease, and 
gave Castor permission > to speak. Castor ex- 
pressed his earnest desire to surrender, to which 
Titus replied, that he would the whole city were 
of the same mind, and inclined honourably to capi- 
tulate. Five of Castor's men appeared to take 
his part; the other five, with savage cries, to re- 
proach them for their dastardly baseness. A fierce 
quarrel seemed to ensue; in the mean time the 
attack was entirely suspended, and Castor sent 
secret notice to Simon, that he would amuse the 
emperor some time longer. In the mean time, he 
appeared to be earnestly expostulating with the 
opposite party, .who stood upon the breast , works, 
brandishing their swords ; and at length, striking 
their own bosoms, seemingly fell dead. The Ro- 
mans, who did not see very distinctly from below, 
were amazed at what they supposed the desperafe 
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resolution of the men, and even pitied tlieir &te. 
In the mean time, Castor was wounded in the nose 
by an arrow, which he drew out, and showed it in^ 
dignandy to Caesar, as if he had been ungenerously 
treated. Titus sternly rebuked the man who had 
shot it, and desired Josephus to go forward and 
parley with Castor. But Josephus knew his coun- 
trymen too well, and declined the service. Upon 
this, one .£neas, a deserter, offered his seirvices. 
Castor called him to come near to catch some 
money, which he wished to throw down. MneBs 
opened the folds of his robe to receive it, and 
Castor immediately levelled a huge stone at his 
head; it missed ^neas, but wounded a soldier 
near him. Caesar, furious at having been thus 
tricked, ordered the engines to be worked more 
vigorously than ever. Castor and his men set the 
tower on fire, uid when it was Uazing, appeared 
to leap boldly into the flames ; in fact, they bad 
thrown themselves into a subterraneous passage, 
which led into the city. 

The fifUi day the Jewa retreated from the second 
wall, and Titus entered that part of the lo\^er city, 
which was within it, with 1000 picked men. The 
streets of the wool sellers, the braziers, and the 
clothiers, led obliquely to the wall. 

Instead of throwing down the walls and burning 
as he went on, Titus, with a view of gaining the 
people, issued orders that no houses should be set 
on fire, and no massacre committed. He gave out^ 
that he was desirous of separating the cause of the 
people from that of the garrison, that to the former 
be would readily restore aU their property. The 
fierce insurgents hailed this as a sign of weakness^ 
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threatened all the people with instant death if they 
stirred, slew without mercy every one who .uttered 
a word about peace, and then fell furiously on the 
Eomans* Some fought on the houses, some from 
the walls ; some along the narrow streets ; others 
sallying from the upper gates fell on the camp be* 
hind. The guards who were upon the walls leaped 
down, and totally abandoned their companions 
within the newly conquered part of the city, AU 
was confusion ; those who reached the wall were 
surrounded, and looked in vain for succour from 
their associates without, who had enough to do to 
defi^nd their own camp. The Jews increased every 
instant in numbers, they knew every lane and alley 
of the city, they a^^ared oh every side, and started 
up where they were the least expected. The Ro* 
mans could not. retreat, for the narrowness of the 
breach would only allow them to retire very slowlyt 
Titus, at last, came to their assistance, and by 
placing archers at the ends of the lanes and streets^ 
kept the assailants back, and at last brought off 
most of his men, but they had totally lost the fruits 
of their victory. 

This success raised the spirits of the besieged to 
the. highest pitch o£ elevatioa; they thought that 
whenever the Romans should venture ag»n into 
the streets, if indeed they would be rash enough to 
do so, tliey would be repelled with the same loss 
and disgrace.. But they thought not of the secret 
malady which was now beginniug to sap their own 
strength — the want of provisions. Asryet, indeed, 
though many were absolutely perishing with hun«- 
ger, as these were only the disaffected populace, 
they rather rejoiced at ^being rid of the burthen. 
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than deplored the loss. As for the breadi, they 
manned it boldly, and made a wall of their own 
bodies, fighting for three days without intermission. 
On the fourth they were forced to retire, and Titus 
entering the wall a second time, threw down the 
whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the south. 

Two walls had fallen, but still the precipitous 
heights of Sion, the impregnable Antonia and the 
stately Temple, lowered defiance on the invaders. 
Titus determined to suspend the siege for a few 
days, in order to allow time for the terror of his 
conquests to operate on the minds of the besieged, 
and for the slow famine to undermine their strength 
and courage. He employed the time in making a 
magnificent review of all his troops, who were to 
receive their pay in view of the whole city. The 
troops defiled slowly in their best attire with their 
arms taken out of their cases and their breast- 
plates on ; the cavalry leading their horses, ac- 
coutred in their most splendid trappings. The 
whole suburbs gleamed with gold and silver. Th£ 
Romans beheld the spectacle with pride, the Jews 
with consternation. The whole length of the old 
wall, the northern cloisters of the Temple, every 
window, every roof was crowded with heads, look- 
ing down, some with stern and scowling expressions 
of hate and defiance ; others, in undisguised terror, 
some emaciated with famine, others heated with 
intemperance. The sight might have appalled the 
boldest; but the insurgents knew that they had 
oflehded too deeply to trust to Roman mercy, and 
that nothing remained but still to contend with the 
^stubborn obstinacy of desperation. For four days 
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tbis procession continued defiling beiieath the walls ; 
on the hhhf as no overtures for capitulation were 
made, Titus gave orders to recommence the siege : 
one part of the army was employed to raise em- 
bankments against the Antonia, where John and 
his followers fought; the rest against the monument 
of John, the High Priest, on' part of the wall de- 
fended by Simon. The Jews had now learned, by 
long practice, the use of their military engines, and 
plied them from their heights with tremendous 
effect. They had 300 scor{Mon8, for the discharge 
of darts ; and 40 balistas, which threw enormous 
stones. Titus used every means to induce them 
to surrender, and sent Josephus to address them 
in their native language. Josephus with some dif- 
ficulty found a place from whence he might be 
heard, and, at the same time, be out of arrow -shot. 
Whether his prudence marred the effect of his 
oratory or not, by his own statement, he addressed 
to them a long harangue. He urged their owii 
interest in the preservation of the city and Temple, 
the unconquerable power of the Romans, their 
mercy in offering terms of capitulation, and he 
dwelt on the famine which had begun to waste 
their strength. Neither the orator himself, nor his 
topics, were very acceptable to the fierce Zealots. 
They scoffed at him, reviled him, and hurled their 
darts against his head. Josephus then reverted to 
the ancient history of the nation : he urged that the 
Jewish people had never yet relied on such de- 
fenders, but ever on their God. Such was the 
trust of Abraham, who did not resist, when Necho, 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, took away his wife Sarah ! 
The orator seems here to have reckoned on the 
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u;noranoe of his audience. He then recounted 
first the great deliverancea, then the great calami- 
ties of the nation, and proceeded in a strain of ve- 
hement invective, little calculated to excite anything 
but furious indignation in the minds of the Zealots.* 
They, as might be expected, were only more irri- 
tated. The people, by his account, were touched 
by his expostulations ; probably their miseries and 
the famine argued more powerfully to their hearts : 
they began to desert in numbers. Some sold their 
property at the lowest price, others swallowed their 
more valuable articles, gold and jewels, and when 
they fled to the Romans, unloaded themselves of 
their precious burthens. Titus allowed them to 
pass unmolested. The news of their escape excited 
many others to foUow their example, though John 
and Simon watched every outlet of the city, imd 
executed without mercy all they suspected of a 
design to fly. This too was a conv^iient charge^ 
by which they could put to death as many of the 
more wealthy as they chose. 

In the meantime the famine increased, and with 
the famine the desperation of the insurgents. No 
grain was exposed for public sale : l^ey forced 
open and searched the houses ; if they found any, 
they punished the owners for their refusal ; if none 
was discovered, they tortured them with greater 
cruelty for concealing it with such care. The looks 
of the wretched beings were the marks by which 

* Josephus even appealed to miracles wrought in favour of 
the Romans ; he asserted that the fountain of Siloam, and other 
water springs, which had failed entirely while they were in the 
power of the Jews, no sooner came into tiie possession of the 
Romans, than th^ began to flow abundantly. 
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they judged whether they had any secret store or 
not. Those who were hale and strong were con- 
demned as guilty of concealment : they passed by 
only the pak and emaciated. The wealthy secretly 
sold their wh<^ property for a measure of wheat, 
the poorer for one of barley, and shrouding them* 
selves in the darkest recesses of their houses de-* 
voured it unground ; others made bread, snatched 
it half-baked from the embers, and tore it with 
their teeth. The misery of the weaker was ^gra- 
vated by seeing the plenty of the stronger. Evwry 
kind feeling — love — respect — natural affection — 
were extinct through the all-absorbing want. Wives 
would snatch the last morsel from husbands, chil« 
dren from parents, mothers from children; they 
would intercept even their own milk from the lips 
of their pining babes. Even the most scanty supply 
of food was consumed in terror and peril. The 
marauders were always prowHng about. If a 
house was closed, they supposed that eating was 
going <», they burst in, and squeezed the crumbs 
from the mouths and the throats of tliose who had 
swallowed them. Old men were scourged till they 
surrendered tl» food, to which their bands clun^ 
desperately ; and even were dragged about by the 
hair, till they gave up what they had. Children 
were ^zed as they hung upon the miserable mor- 
sels they had got, whirled around and dashed upon 
the pavement. Those who anticipated the plun- 
derers, by swallowing every atom, were treated 
still more cruelly, as if they had wronged those 
who came to rob them. Tortures, which cannot 
be related with decency, were employed against 
those who had a loaf, or a handful of b vley . N^r 
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did their own necessities excuse these cruelties ; 
sometimes it was done by those who had abundance 
of food, with a deliberate design of husbanding 
their own resources. iSf any wretches crept out 
near the Roman posts to pick up some miserable 
herbs or vegetables, they were plundered on their 
return ; aiid if they entreated, in the awful name of 
God, that some portion at least might be left them 
of what they had obtained at the hazard of their 
lives, they might think themselves well off if they 
escaped being killed as well as pillaged. 

Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower 
orders by the satellites of the tyrants, the richer and 
more distinguished were carried before the tyrants 
themselves. Some were accused of treasonable 
correspondence with the Romans ; others with an 
intention to desert. He that was plundered by Si- 
mon was sent to John ; he that had been stripped 
by John was sent to Simon ; so, by turns, they, as 
it were, shared the bodies, and drained the blood of 
the citizens. Their ambition made them enemies; 
their common crimes united them in friendship. 
They were jealous if either deprived the other of 
his share in soine flagrant cruelty ; and complained 
of being wrcmged if excluded from some atrocious 
iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at 
these unexampled horrors ; and we take refuge in 
a kind of desperate hope that they have been exag- 
gerated by the historian ; those which follow, per- 
petrated under his own eyes by his Roman friends, 
and justified under the all-extenuating plea of ne- 
cessity, admit of no such reservation — they must 
be believed in their naked and unmitigated bar- 
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barity. Many poor wretches, some few of them 
insurgents, but mostly . the poorest of the people, 
.would steal down the ravines by night to pick up 
whatever might serve for food. They would, most 
of them, willingly have deserted, but hesitated to 
leave their wives and children to be murdered. 
.For these, Titus laid men in ambush; when at- 
tacked, they defended themselves ; as a punish- 
ment, they. were scourged, tortured, and crucified 
.before the walls; and in the morning, sometimes 
500, sometimes more, of these miserable beings 
.were seen writhing ok crosses before the waifs. 
This was done, because it was thought unsafe to 
let them escape, and to terrify the rest The sol- 
diers added ridicule to their cruelty ; they would 
place the bodies in all sorts of ludicrous postures ; 
and this ^ went on till room was wanting for the 
crosses and crosses for the bodies* 
. These executions, produced a contrary effect to 
.that which was contemplated. The Zesdots drag- 
ged the relatives of the deserters, and all they sus- 
pected as inclined towards peace, up to the walls, 
-and bade them behold those examples of Roman 
mercy. . This checked the desertion, excepting in 
those who thought it better, to be killed at once 
than to die slowly of hunger. Titus sent others 
back to Simon and John, with their. hands cut off, 
exhorting them to capitulate, and not to force liim 
to destroy the city and the Temple. It cannot be 
wondered, that as Titus went round the works, he 
was saluted from all parts, in contempt of the im- 
perial dignity, with the loudest and . bitterest ex- 
ecrations against his own name and that of his 
father. 
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At this time a son of the Kbag of Commageney 
called Antiochas Epiphanes, a name of ominous 
sound to Jerusalem, joined the Roman camp with 
a chosen band of youths^ drened and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion. He expressed his wonder at 
the delay of the Romans in assaohing the walL 
Titus gave him free leave to make the attempt, 
which he did with great valour but with little sue* 
cess, notwithstanding his vaunting ; for though he 
escaped, all his men were severely mutilated and 
wounded by the besieged. 

After seventeen days' labour, on the 27th or d9th 
af May, the embankments were raised in four sepa- 
rate places ; that of the fifth legioa began near the 
pool of the Sparrows ; that of the twelilh about 
thirty-five feet further off; that of the tenth on the 
north, near the pool of the Almond Trees ; and that 
of the fifteenth on the east, near the Monument of 
John. All was prepared ; the engines mcvonted, 
and the troops stood awaiting the assault, when 
suddenly the whole ground between the embank- 
ments and the wall waa seen to heave and roll like 
a sea. Presently thick masses of smoke came curl- 
ing heavily up, followed by dim and lurid flames ; 
the whole then sank, the engines and the embank- 
ments rolled down . together into the fiery abyss, 
and were eidier buried or consumed. John had 
undermined the whole, piled below an immense 
quantity of pitch, sulphur, asad other combustibles^ 
set fire to the wooden supports, and thus destroyed 
the labours of seventeen days. 

The Jewish captains were rivals in valour as in 
guilt. Two days after, Simon, on his side, made a 
desperate attack on the engines^ which had already 
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begun to shake the walb. Tepthaus, a Oalileaii) 
Megasaar, formerly an attendant on Mariamne, and 
a man of Adiabene, the son of Nebat, called Cha* 
giras, (the lame,) rushed fiercely out, with torches 
in their hands. These men were the bravest as 
well as the most cruel of the Zealota. They were 
not repelled till they had set fire to the Helepolis. 
The Romans crowded to extinguish the fire ; the 
Jews, firom the waUs, covered their men, who, 
though the iron of the engines was red hot, would 
not relax their hold. The fire i^read to tl^ other 
works, and the Romans, encompassed on all sides 
by the flames, retreated to their camp. The Jews 
followed up thehr success, and, all fury and triumph, 
rushed upon the trenches, and assailed the guards. 
By the Roman discipline it was death to desert such 
a post. The guards stubbornly resisted, and were 
killed in numbers. The Scorpions and Balistse of 
the Romans rained a shower of mortal missiles, but 
the Jews, utterly regardless of defendmg them-* 
selves, stiU pushed fiercely on, swarm afi^er swarm 
pouring out of the city, so that Titus, who had been 
absent reconnoitring the Antonia, in order to find 
a new spot to fix his engines, found the whole army 
besiegea and even wavermg. He charged with his 
men resolutely against the Jews, who turned round 
and faced his attack. Such was the dust and noise, 
that no one could •see, hear, or distinguish firiend 
from foe. The event of the contest lefl the Ro- 
mans dispirited by the loss of their battering train, 
and with little hope of taking the city with the or- 
dinary engines that remained. Titus summoned a 
council of war ; three plans were discussed, to storm 
the city immediately, to repair the works and re- 
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build the engines, or to blockade and starve the 
garrison to surrender. The last was preferred: 
and the whole army set to work upon the trench, 
each legion and each rank vying with the rest in 
activity. The trench ran from the " camp of the 
Assyrians,'' where Titus was encamped, to the lower 
part of Bezetha, along the valley of Cedron, and the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives, to a rock called Pe- 
ristereon, at the mouth o£ the valley of Siloam, and 
a hill which hangs over Siloe, thence to the west to 
the valley of the Fountain, thence ascending to the 
sepulchre of the High Priest Ananias, round the 
mountain where Pompey's camp was formerly 
pitched, by a«3^illage called that of Erebinth, or 
Pulse, then turned eastward again and joined the 
camp; the whole work was within a frirlong of five 
miles, it was surmounted by thirteen garrison tow* 
ers, and was entirely finished in three days. 

It can scarcely be doubted, but that there must 
have been, within the walls of Jerusalem, many so 
closely connected with the Christians, as to be well 
acquainted with the prophetic warning which had 
induced that people to leave the fated city. With 
what awful force must the truth of the disbelieved 
or disregarded words. have returned to their re- 
membrance, when their enemies had thus literally 
" cast a trench about them, and compassed them 
round, and kept them in on e^ry side." But the 
poor and the lowly would have little time to medi- 
tate, even on such solemn considerations; for the 
instant effect of this measure was, to increase the 
horrors of the famine so &r, that whole families 
lay perishing with hunger. The houses were full 
of dying women and children, the streets with old 
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mem gasping out their last breath. The bodies re- 
mained uhburied, for either the emaciated relatives 
had not strength for the melancholy duty, or, in 
die uncertainty of their own lives, neglected every 
'office of kindness or charity. Some, indeed, died 
in the act of burying their friends, others crept into 
the cemeteries, lay down on a bier, and expired. 
There was no sorrow, no wailing; they had not 
strength to moan; they sate with dry eyes, and 
mouths drawn up into a kind of bitter smile. 
Those who were more hardy looked with envy on 
those who had already breathed their last. Many 
died, says the historian, with their eyes still stea- 
'dity feed on the Temple. There was a deep and 
heavy silence over the whole city, broken only by 
the robbers as they forced open houses to plunder 
the dead, and in licentious sport dragged away the 
last decent covering from their bodies ; they would 
even try the edge of their swords on the dead. 
The soldiers^ dreading the stench of the bodies, at 
first ordered them to be buried at the expense of 
the public treasury ; as they grew more numerous, 
they were thrown over the walls into the ravines 
below. 

' Titus, as he went his rounds, saw these bodies 
rotting, and the ground reeking with gore where- 
ever he. trod ; he groaned, lifled up his hands to 
heaven, and called God to witness that this was 
not his work. The Roman camp, in the mean- 
time, was abundantly supplied; and Titus com- 
manded timber to be brought from a distance, and 
recommenced his works in four places against the 
Antonia. 

One crime remained of which the robbers had 
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not yet been guilty, and that Simon now hastened 
to perpetrate. The High Priest Matthias, a man 
of feeble character, had passively submitted to all «» 
the usurpations of the robber leaders. He it was 
who admitted Simon to counterpoise the party of 
John. Matthias was accmed, whether justly or 
not, of intelligence with the Romans ; he was led 
out and executed in the sight of the Romans, with 
his three sons, the fourth had made his escape. 
The inoffensive old man only entreated that he 
might be put to death first ; dns was denied him, 
and his sons were massacred before his face, by 
Ananus, the son of Bamad, the remorseless execu* 
tioner of Simon's cruelties. Ananias, the son of 
Masambal, Aristeus, the secretary of the Sanhe- 
drin, and fifteen o£ its members, were put to death 
at the same time. The father of Josephus was 
thrown into prison, and all access to him strictly 
forbidden. Josephus himself had a narrow escape ; 
he was struck on the head by a stcme, and fell in- 
sensible. The Jews made a vigorous sally to make 
themselves masters of his body, but Titus sent 
troops to his rescue, and he was brought oS, 
though with difficulty. The rumour of his death 
sjnreiui through the city, and reached his mother 
in her prison, his speedy appearance under the 
walls reassured his friends, and was quickly im- 
parted to his afflicted parents. 

The murder of the High Priest, and of the S»i- 
hedrin, at last excited an attempt to shake off the 
yoke of the tyrants. One Judas, the son of Judas, 
conspired with ten others to betray one of die 
towers to the Romans. They offered to surren* 
der it^ but the Romans^ naturally suapicious^ he* 
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aitated. In the mean time Simon) as vigilant as 
he was cruel, bad discovered the plot ; the conspi- 
rators were put to death in the sight of the Ro- 
mans, and their bodies tumbled from the walls. 
Still desertion became more frequent ; some threw 
themselves from the walls, and ned for their lives ; 
others, under pretence o£ issuing forth to skirmish, 
got within the Roman posts. Many of these fa^- 
mished wretches came to a miserable end. When 
they obtained food they ate with such avidity as 
was fatal to their enfeebled frames ; few had 
seif-controul enough to accustom their stomachs 
by degrees to the unusual food. Others perished 
from another cause. A man was seen searching 
his excremei^ for some gold which he had swal«- 
lowed and voided. A report spread through the 
camp that all the deserters had brought off their 
treasures in the same manner. Some of the fierce 
Syrian and Arabian allies set on them and cut open 
their living bodies in search of gold ; two thousand 
are said to have been killed in this way during one 
nigbt. Titus was indignant at the horrid barba- 
rity» he threatened to surround the perpetrators 
and to cut down their whole squadrons. The 
number of offenders alone restrained him from in- 
fidcting summary justice. He denounced instant 
death against any one detected in such a crime*: 
but still the love o£ gold was, in many instances, 
strcmger than the dread of punishment, and that 
which was before done openly^ was still perpetrated 
secretly. 

John, the zealot, at this time committed an offence, 
in the opinion of the devout Jews, even more hei^ 
nous than his most horrible cruelties, that of sacri- 
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lege; he seized and melted the treasures of the 
Temple, and even the dishes and Vessels used in 
the service. Prohably with revengeful satisfac- 
tion he began with the offerings of the Roman 
emperors. He openly declared that the holy trea- 
sures ought to' assist in supporting a holy war. 
He distributed, also, to the famished people, the 
sacred wine and oil, which were used and drank 
with the greatest avidity. For this ofience the 
historian, Josephus, has res^erved his strongest terms 
of horror and execration; ** for such abominations, 
even if the Romans had stood aloof, the city would 
have been swallowed by an earthquake, or swept 
away by a deluge, or would have perished, lite 
Sodom, in a tempest of fire and brimstone.'* 
' But by his own account, such calamities would 
have been as tender mercies to the present su£fer- 
ings of the Jews. A deserter, who had at one 
time been appointed to pay for the interment of the 
dead at a particular gate, stated, that from the 1 4th 
of April, when the siege began, to the 1st of July, 
115,880 bodies had been buried at the public 
charge, or thrown from the walls, not including 
those interred by their friends. Others said, that 
600,000 of the poorer people had perished ; that 
.when they could no longer bury them, they shut 
them up in some of the larger houses, and left 
them there. A measure of wheat was selling for 
a talent, and the people were raking the very dung- 
heaps for sustenance. Yet still, though dead bo- 
dies actually impeded the way of the defenders to 
the waUs, and though the city, hke one vast sepul- 
, chre, seemed to exhale a pestilential stench, with 
unbroken resolution which might have become 
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better men, the soldiers both of John and Simon, 
went sternly trampling over dead bodies as over 
the senseless pavement, and manned the walls with 
that wild desperation which familiarity with death 
is y>t to engender. 

The Romans, in the mean time, laboured hard 
at their military engines. There was great scarcity 
of timber ; they were obliged to bring it from a 
considerable distance, so that not a tree was left 
standing within above ten miles of the city ; all the 
delicious gardens, the fruitful orchards, the shady 
avenues, where, in their days of peace and happi- 
ness, the inhabitants of the devoted city had en- 
joyed the luxury of their delicious climate, the 
temperate days of spring, and the cool summer 
nights, were utterly destroyed. It was a lament- 
able sight to behold the whole gay and luxuriant 
suburban region turned to a frightful solitude. 

At length, the tall and fearful engines stood 
again menacing the walls. Both the Jews and 
Romans looked at them with apprehension: the 
Jews, from experience of their tremendous powers ; 
the Romans, from the conviction that if these were 
burned, from the total want of timber, it would be 
impossible to supply their places. Josephus con- 
fesses that at this period the Roman army was ex- 
hausted and dispirited ; while their desperate ene- 
ihies, notwithstanding the seditions, famine, and 
war, were still as obstinately determined as ever, 
juid went resolutely and even cheerfully forth to 
battle. Before the engines could be advanced 
against the walls, the party of John made an at- 
tempt to burn them, but without success; for 
their measures were ill combined ; their attack 
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ten hours' hard fighting, Titus, contented witU the 
possession of the Antonia, recalled his men. But 
a Bithynian centurion, named Julian, of uncommon 
strength and skill in the use of his weapons, sprang 
forward from the side of Titiis, where he was 
standing, and singly charged the Jews with such 
extraordinary resolution, that they fled on all sides ; 
and Julian forced his way, committing dreadful 
slaughter as he went on, up to a comer of the inner 
court of the Temple. Unfortunately his shoes were 
full of nails, and slippii^ upon the smooth pave- 
ment, he fell with his armour clattering around 
him. The fugitives turned upon him; A loud 
shout of terror arose from the Romans in the 
Antonia, answered by a fierce and exulting cry 
from the Jews. They surrounded the gallant Ju- 
lian, and though he covered himself with his shield,' 
and repeatedly struggled to rise, he was over- 
powered by numbers. Still, however, his breast- 
plate and helmet protected the vital parts, till at 
length, his limbs having been hewn of!^ he received 
a mortal wound, and fell dead. The Jews, to the 
great grief of Caesar, dragged the body into the 
Temple, and again drove back the Romans' into the 
Antonia. 

It was now the 5th of July.* Titus commanded 
that the fortress of Antonia should be razed to the 
ground. He had heard that the daily sacrifice was 
now intermitted, from want of persons to make the 
offering ; and understanding the deep impression 

* There is here a di65culty about the day. This event is 
commeinorated by the Jews on the 17th July, the day indi- 
cated by Josephus, but it cannot easily be reconciled with the 
histoiy. 
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made on all the Jews by the suspension of that rite, 
he determined to make another attempt on their 
religious feelings. Josephus was sent to offer free 
egress to John, if he would come forth to fight, 
that the Temple might escape defilement. Josephus 
placed himself so as to be heard by all the Jews ; 
and communicated, in the Hebrew language, the 
offers of Titus. John replied, in language of the 
fiercest bitterness, imprecating curses on the head 
of the renegade Josephus; and concluded, that 
^* he feared not the taking of the city, for it was 
the city of God." Josephus broke out into a vehe- 
ment invective, but neidier his words, nor the tears 
or sobs by which he was interrupted, had the 
slightest effect on John or his soldiers ; they 
rushed out and endeavoured to seize him. Some 
few, however, were moved. 

There were some men of distinction, who, from 
time to time, had seized an opportunity of deser- 
tion. Among these were Joseph and four chief 
priests; three sons of Ismael, the High priest; four 
of Mathias ; one of the other Matthias, whom Si- 
mon put to death with three of his sons. Titus 
had received the fugitives with kindness, promised 
them his protection, and sent them to Gophni. 
These men were sent for, and with Joseph at- 
tempted to persuade the people, if not to capitulate, 
at least to spare the Temple from inevitable defile- 
ment and ruin. But all in vain : the sacred gates 
were blocked up with balistas and catapults. The 
peaceful Temple, with its marble courts and gilded 
pinnacles, assumed the appearance of a warlike 
citadel. Its courts were strewn with the dead — 
men with swords reeking with the blood of the 
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enemy, or even of their countrymen, rushed to 
and fro along the Holy place, or even the Holy of 
Holies. Even the Roman soldiers, it is said, shud- 
dered at the profanation. Titus tried a last re- 
monstrance. " You have put up a barrier," he 
said, ** to prevent strangers from polluting your 
Temple : this the Romans have always respected; 
— we have allowed you to put to death all who 
violated its precincts. — Yet ye defile it yourselves 
with blood and carnage. I call on your Gods — I 
call on my whole army — I call on the Jews who 
are with me — I call on yourselves — to witness, that 
I do not force you to this crime. Come forth, and 
fight in any other place : and no Roman shall vio- 
late your sacred edifice." But John and his Zea- 
lots suspected (it may be with justice) the magna- 
nimity of Titus, and would not surrender a place, 
the strength of which was their only trust. Per- 
haps they had still a fanatic confidence, that, reek- 
ing as they were with blood, steeped to the lips in 
crime, they were still the chosen people of Jehovah; 
and that yet, even yet, the pow^er which smote 
Pharaoh, and Sennacherib, and the enemies of the 
Maccabees, would reveal himself in irresistible 
terror. 

Titus, finding all his offers of mercy rejected, 
determined on a night attack : as the whole army 
could not make the assault, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the approaches, thirty men were picked 
from each century, tribunes appointed over each 
1000, and Cerealis chosen to command the whole. 
Titus himself announced, that he would mount a 
watch tower which belonged to the Antonia, in 
order that he might witness and reward every act 
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of individual bravery. They advanced, -when night 
was three parts over, but found the enemy on the 
watch. The battle began to the advantage of the 
Romans, who held tc^ether in compact bodies, 
while the Jews attacked in small troops or singly. 
In the blind confusion o£ the night, among the be* 
wildering shouts on all sides, many fell upon each 
other, and those who were repelled were mistaken 
for the assailants, and killed by their own men ; so 
that the Jews lost more by their own sword than 
by the foe. When day dawned, the combat con- 
tinued on more even terms; after eight hours 
contest, though the Romans were thus fighting as 
in a theatre, in view of the emperor, they had not 
gained a foot of ground ; and the battle ceased, as 
it were, by common consent. 

In the mean time, the Romans had levelled part 
of the Antonia, and made a broad way, by which 
they could bring their engines to bear upon the 
Temple. They erected their embalmments, though 
with great difBculty, from the scarcity of timber, 
against four place's of the outer court ; one oppo- 
site the north-east corner of the inner court; one 
against a building between the two northern gates, 
one against the western, and another against the 
northern cloisters. The indefatigable Jews, in the 
mean time, gave them no rest ; if the cavalry went 
out to forage, and let their horses loose to feed, 
the Jews would sally out in squadrons and surprise 
them. They made one desperate assault on the 
outposts, near the Mount of Olives, in open day ; 
and, but for a charge of cavalry on their flank, had 
almost succeeded in forcing the wall. In this con- 
test, a horseman, named Pedanius, stooped down, 

E 2 
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caught up a Jew, with all his armour, carried him 
by main strength, and threw him down before the 
feet of Titus. Titus admired the strength of Pe- 
danius, and ordered the captive to be put to death. 

Overborne, exhausted, famine-stricken, still the 
Jews fought, inch by inch; and, according to the 
bistorian, sternly sacrificed, as it were, their own 
limbs, cutting off every foot that the enemy had 
taken, as if to prevent the progress of the disease. 
They set on fire the portico which led from the 
Antonia to the temple, and made a breach of be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet. Two days after, the 
Romans, in their turn, set fire to the cloister, and 
burned above twenty feet more. The Jews looked 
on calmly, and allowed the flame to spread, till the 
whole space between the Antonia and the Temple 
was cleared. 

But if the holy precincts were thus to perish by 
fire, they determined that they should not fall un- 
avenged. Along the whole western cloisters they 
filled the space between the beams and the roof 
with dry wood, sulphur, and bitumen; they then 
retreated from the defence, as if quite exhausted. 
The more prudent of the assailants suspected some 
stratagem, but many immediately applied the 
scaling ladders and mounted boldly to the roof. 
At that instant the Jews below set fire to the train ; 
the flames rushed roaring and blazing up among the 
astonished assailants. Some flung themselves down 
headlong into the city, others among the enemy ; 
there they lay bruised to death, or with broken 
limbs : many were burnt alive, others fell on their 
own swords. In vain they looked to tlieir com- 
panions below, in vain they beheld the sorrow of 
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Caesar himself, who, though they had acted without 
orders, commiserated their fate. Escape or suc^ 
cour were alike impossible; a few on a broader 
part of the roof fought valiantly, and died to a 
man with their arms in their hands. The fate of 
a youth, named Longinus, created general interest 
— the Jews oiFered to spare his life if he would go 
down and surrender ; on the other hand, his bro- 
ther Cornelius, from below, entreated him not to 
disgrace the Roman character — the youth stabbed 
himself to the heart. One Artorius escaped by a 
singular stratagem : he called to one of his com- 
rades, and offered to leave him his whole property 
if he would catch him as he fell. The man came 
below, Artorius jumped down, crushed his friend 
to death in his fall, and escaped unhurt. Thus 
a great part of the western cloister was burnt, the 
Romans set fire to that of the north, and laid it in 
ashes as far as the north-east corner, near Cedron. 
In the mean time the famine continued its fear- 
ful ravages. Men would fight, even the dearest 
friends, for the most miserable morsel. The very 
dead were searched, as though they might conceal 
some scrap of food. Even the robbers began to 
suffer severely ; they went prowling about like mad 
dogs, or reeling, like drunken men, from weakness ; 
and entered and searched the same houses twice 
or thrice in the same hour. The most loathsome 
and disgusting food was sold at an enormous price. 
They gnawed their belts, shoes, and even the lea- 
thern coats of their shields — chopt hay and shoots 
of trees sold at high prices. Yet what were all 
these horrors to that which followed ? There was 
a woman of Perea, from the viUage of Bethezob, 
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Mary, the daughter <^ Eleazar. She possessed 
considerable wealth when she took refuge in the 
city. Day after day she had been plundered by 
the robbers, whom she had provoked by her bitter 
imprecations. No one, however, would mercifully 
put an end to her misery, and her mind maddened 
with wrong, her body preyed upon by famine, 
she wildly resolved on an expedient which might 
gratify at once her vengeance and her hunger. 
She had an infant that was vainly endeavouring to 
obtain some moisture from her dry bosom — she 
seized it, cooked it, ate one half, and set the other 
aside. The smoke and the smell of food quickly 
reached the robbers — ^they forced her door, and 
with horrible threats commanded her to give up 
what she had been feasting on. She replied with 
horrible indifference, that she had carefully reserved 
her good friends a part of her meal — she unco- 
vered the remains of her child. The savage men 
stood speechless, at which she cried out with a 
shrill voice, " Eat, for I have eaten — ^be ye not 
more delicate than a woman, more tender-hearted 
than a mother — or if ye are too religious to touch 
such food, I have eaten half already, leave me the 
rest." They retired pale and trembling with hor- 
ror — the story spread rapidly through the city, and 
reached the Roman camp; where it was first heard 
with incredulity, afterwards with the deepest com- 
miseration. How dreadfully must the recollection 
of the words of Moses have fixed themselves upon 
the minds of all those Jews who were not entirely 
unread in theii* holy writings : — " The tender arid 
delicate woman am<mg you^ which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot ttpon the ground for deli- 
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caieness and tenderness^ her eye shall be evil toward 
the husband of her bosom^ and toward her son, and 
toward her daughter; and toward her young one 
that Cometh out from between her feet, and toward 
her children which she shall bear : for she sliall eat 
them for want of all things, secretly in the siege and 
straitness wherewith thine enemy shall distress 'thee 
in thy gates •^ 

The destruction of the outer cloisters had lefl 
the Romans masters of the great court of the Gen- 
tiles ; on the 8th of August, the engines began to 
batter the eastern chambers of the Inner Court. 
For six previous days the largest and most power* 
ful of the battering rams had played upon the 
wall, the enormous size and compactness of the 
stones had resisted all its efforts ; other troops at 
the same time endeavoured to undermine the 
northern gate, but with no better success ; nothing 
therefore remained but to fix the scaling ladders, 
and storm the cloisters. The Jews made no re- 
sistance to their mounting the walls; but as soon 
as they reached the top hurled them down head- 
long, or slew them before they could cover them- 
selves with their shields. In some places they 
thrust down the ladders, loaded with armed men, 
who fell back and were dashed to pieces on the 
pavement. Some of the standard bearers had led 
the way, they also were repelled, and the Jews 
remained masters of the eagles. On the side of 
the Romans fell many distinguished soldiers; on 
that of the Jews, Eleazar, the nephew of Simon. 
Repulsed on all hands from the top of the wall, 
Titus commanded fire to be set to the gates. 

In the mean time Ananus of Emmaus, the bloody 
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executioner of Simon, and Archelaus, son of Ma- 
gadat, deserted to the Romans. Titus at first in- 
tended to put them to death, but afterwards re- 
lented. No sooner had the blazing torches been 
applied to the gates than the silver plates heated, 
the wood kindled, the whole flamed up and spread 
rapidly to the cloisters. Like wild beasts envi- 
roned in a burning forest, the Jews saw the awful 
circle of fire hem them in on every side, their 
courage sank, they stood gasping motionless and 
helpless*; not a hand endeavoured to quench the 
flames, or stop the silent progress of the conflagra- 
tion. Yet still fierce thoughts of desperate ven-p 
geance were brooding in their hearts. Through 
the whole night and the next day, the Are went on 
consuming the whole range of cloisters, Titus at 
length gave orders that it should be extinguished ; 
and the way through the gates levelled for the ad- 
vance of the legionaries. A council of war was 
summoned, in which the expediency of destroying 
the magnificent building was solemnly discussed. 
It consisted of six of the chief officers of the army, 
among the rest, of Tiberius Alexander, whose of- 
ferings had formerly enriched the splendid edifice. 
Three of the counsel insisted on the necessity of 
destroying for ever this citadel of a mutinous 
people ; it was no longer a temple, but a fortress, 
and to be treated like a military strong-hold. 
Titus inclined to milder counsels; the magnifi- 
cence of the building had made a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind, and he was reluctant to de- 
stroy what might be considered one of the wonders 
of the Roman empire. Alexander, Fronto, and 
Cerealis concurred in this opinion, and the soldiers 
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were ordered to do all they could to quench the 
flames. But higher counsels had otherwise der 
creed, and the Temple of Jerusalem was to be for 
ever obliterated from the face of the earth. The 
whole of the first day after the fire began, the 
Jews from exhaustion and consternation remained 
entirely inactive. The next, they made a furious 
sally from the eastern gate against the guards who 
were posted in the outer court. The legionaries 
locked their shields together and stood the brunt 
of the onset: but the Jews still came pouring 
forth in such overbearing multitudes, that Titus 
himself was forced to charge at the head of some 
cavalry, and with difficulty drove them back into 
the Temple. 

It was the 10th of August, the day already dark- 
ened in the Jewish calendar by the destruction of 
the former Temple by the King of Babylon: it 
was almost passed. Titus withdrew again into 
the Antonia, intending the next morning to make 
a general assault. The quiet summer evening 
came on ; the setting sun shone for the last time 
on the snow-white walls, and glistening pinnacles 
of the Temple roof. Titus had retired to rest; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, 
and a man came riishing in, announcing that the 
Temple was on fire. Some of the besieged, not- 
withstanding their repulse in the morning, had sal- 
lied out to attack the men who were busily em- 
ployed in extinguishing the fires about the clois- 
ters. The Romans not merely drove them back» 
but, entering the sacred space with them, forced 
their way to the door of the Temple. A soldier, 
without orders, mounting on the shoulders of one 
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of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into a gUded 
small door on the north side of the chambers, in 
the outer building or Porch. The flames sprung 
up at once. The Jews uttered one simultaneous 
shriek, and grasped their swords, with a furious 
determination of revenging and perishing in the 
ruins of the Temple. Titus rushed down with the 
utmost speed : he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench the fire : his voice was drowned, 
and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion. 
The legionaries either could not, or would not hear : 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their 
furious haste, or, stumbling over the crumbling 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Each exhorted 
the other, and each hurled his blazing brand into 
the inner part of the edi6ce, and then hurried to 
his work of carnage. The unarmed and defence- 
less people were slain in thousands; they lay 
heaped, like sacrifices, round the altar ; the steps 
of the Temple ran with streams of blood, which 
washed down the bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of 
the soldiery; he entered with his officers, and 
surveyed the interior of the sacred edifice. The 
splendour filled them with wonder; and as the 
flames had not yet penetrated to the holy place, 
he made a last effort to save it, and springing 
forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the pro- 
gress of the conflagration. The centurion, Libe- 
ralis, endeavoured to force obedience with his staff 
of office ; but even respect for the Emperor gave 
way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to 
the fierce excitement of battle, and to the insatiable 
hope of plunder. The soldiers saw every thing 
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around them radiant with gold, which shone daz- 
zlingly in the wild light of the ilames ; they sup* 
posed that incalculahle treasures were laid up in 
the sanctuary. A soldier, unperceived, thrust a 
lighted torch hetween the hinges of the door : the 
whole building was in flames in an instant. The 
blinding smoke and fire forced the officers to re* 
treat ; and the noble edifice was lefl to its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman — 
what was it to the Jew! The whole summit of 
the hill, which commanded the city, blazed like a 
volcano. One after another the buildings fell in, 
with a tremendous crash, and were swallowed up 
in the fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar were like 
sheets of flame : the gilded pinnacles shone like 
spikes of red light: the gate towers sent up tall 
columns of flame and smoke. The neighbouring 
hills were lighted up ; and dark groups of people 
were seen watching in horrible anxiety the progress 
of the destruction : the walls and heights of the 
upper city were crowded with Faces, some pale 
with the agony of despair, others scfowUng unavail* 
ing vengeance. The shouts of the Roman soldiery, 
as they ran to and fro, and the bowlings of the in- 
surgents who were perishing in the flames, mingled 
with the roaring of the conflagration and the thun- 
dering sound of falling timbers. The echoes of 
the mountains replied, or brought back the shrieks 
of the people on the heights : all along the wsdls 
resounded screams and wailings: men, who were 
expiring with famine, rallied their remaining 
strength to utter a cry of anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful 
than the spectacle from without. Men and women, 
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old and young, insurgents and priests, those who 
fought and those who entreated mercy, were hewn 
down in indiscriminate carnage. The numb^ of 
the slain exceeded that of the slayers. The legion- 
aries had to clamber over heaps of dead, to carry 
on the work of extermination. John, at the head 
of some of his troops, cut his way through, first, 
into the outer court of the Temple; afterwards, 
into the upper city. Some of the priests upon the 
roof wrenched off the gilded spikes, with their 
sockets of lead, and used them as missiles against 
the Romans below. Afterwards they fled to a 
part of the wall, about fourteen feet wide: they 
were summoned to surrender ; but two of them, 
Mair, son of Belga, and Joseph, son of Dalai, 
plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The 
treasuries, with all their wealth of money, jewels, 
and costly robes — the plunder which the Zealots 
had laid up — were totally destroyed. Nothing re- 
mained but a small part of the outer cloister, in 
which about 6000 unarmed and defenceless people, 
with women and children, had taken refuge. These 
poor wretches, like multitudes of others, had been 
fed up to the Temple by a false prophet, who had 
proclaimed that God commanded all the Jews to 
go up to the Temple, where he would display his 
Almighty power to save his people. The soldiers 
set fire to the building : every soul perished. 

For during all this time false prophets, suborned 
by the Zealots, had kept the people in a state of 
feverish excitement, as though the appointed De- 
liverer would still appear. They could not, in- 
deed, but remember the awful, the visible signs 
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which had preceded the siege, the fiery sword, 
the armies fighting in the air ; the opening of the 
great gate, the fearful voice within the sanctuary, 
" Let us depart ;" the wild cry of Jesus son of Ana- 
nus — Woe^ woe to the city, which he had continued 
fi-om the government of Albinus to the time of the 
siege, when he suddenly stopped, shrieked out 
— tvoe to myself, and was struck dead by a stone. 
Yet the undying hopes of fierce fanaticism were 
kept alive by the still renewed prediction of that 
Great one, who would at this time arise out of 
Judaea, and assume the dominion of the world. 
This prophecy the flattering Josephus declared to 
be accomplished in the Roman Vespasian; but 
more patriotic interpreters, still, to the last, ex- 
pected to see it fulfilled in the person of the con- 
quering Messiah, who would reveal himself in the 
darkest hour, wither the Roman legions with one 
word, and then transfer the seat of empire from 
the Capitol to Sion. 

The whole Roman army entered the sacred pre- 
cincts, and pitched their standards among the smok- 
ing ruins; they offered sacrifice for the victory, 
and with loud acclamations saluted Titus, as em- 
peror. Their joy was not a little enhanced by the 
value of the plunder they had obtained, which was 
so great that gold fell in Syria to half its former 
value. The few priests were still on the top of the 
walls to which diey had escaped. A boy ema- 
ciated with hunger came down on a promise that 
his life should be spared. He immediately ran to 
drink, filled his vessel, and hurried away to his 
comrades with such speed that the soldiers could 
not catch him. Five days afterwards the priests 
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were starved into surrender; they entreated for 
their lives, but Titus answered, that the hour of 
mercy was passed ; they were led to execution. 

Still the upper city held out; but Simon and 
John, disheartened by the capture of the Temple, 
demanded a conference. It was granted, and Titus 
stationing himself at the western verge of the hill, 
addressed them through an interpreter. He offered 
to spare their lives on the condition .of instant sur- 
render. John and Simon demanded free egress 
with their wives and children, promising to eva- 
cuate the city, and depart into the wilderness. 
The terms were rejected, and Titus vowed the 
unsparing extermination of the whole people ; his 
troops had immediate license to plunder and bum 
Acra. The archives, the council house, the whole 
of Acra and Ophla were instantly set on fire. The 
insurgents took possession of the palace where, 
from its strength, the people had laid up much of 
their wealth; they drove the Romans back, and 
put to death 8400 of the people who had taken 
refuge there, and plundered all the treasures ; they 
took two Roman soldiers alive. One they put to 
death and dragged his body through the city. The 
other pretending to have something to communi- 
cate to Simon, was led before him, but as he had 
nothing to say, he was made over to one Ardala to 
be put to death. He was led forth with his hands 
bound, and his eyes bandaged, to be killed in sight 
of the Romans, but while the Jew was drawing his 
sword, he contrived to make his escape. Titus 
unwilling to punish him with death after he had 
thus escaped, but wishing to show that it was un- 
worthy of a Roman soldier to be taken alive, had 
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him stripped of his armour, and dismissed him 
with disgrace. The next day the Romans entirely 
cleared the lower city, and set the whole on fire. 
The insurgents cooped up in the upper city, lay in 
ambush near the outlets, and slew every one who 
attempted to desert. Their great trust was in the 
subterranean passages, in which they hoped to lie 
hid. 

On the 20th of August, Csesar at length raised 
his mounds i^ainst the steep cliffs of the upper 
city; he had the greatest difficulty in obtainmg 
timber. But at last his works were ready in two 
places, one opposite the palace, the other near the 
Xystus. The Idumean chieftains now endeavoured 
secretly to make their terms. Titus reluctantly 
consented; but the vigilant John detected the plot, 
threw the leaders into prison, and entrusted the 
defence of the walls to more trusty sdldiers. Still 
the guards could not prevent desertion; though 
many were killed, yet many escaped. The Romans, 
weary of the work of slaughter, spared the people, 
but sold all the rest as slaves ; though they bore 
but a low price, the market being glutted, and few 
purchasers found — 40,000 were thus spared, the 
number sold as slaves was incalculable. About the 
same time a priest named Jesus, son of Thebuth, 
obtained his life on condition of surrendering some 
of the treasures of the Temple which he had se- 
cured, two candlesticks, tables, goblets and vessels 
of pure gold, as well as the curtains and the robes 
of the High Priests. Another, who had been one 
of the treasurers, showed a place where the vests 
and girdles of the priests were concealed, with a 
great quantity of purple and scarlet thread, and 
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Ml immense store of cimiamon, cassia, and other 
spices. 

. Eighteen days elapsed hefore the works were 
com{3eted; on the seventh of September, the en- 
gines were advanced to batter down the last bul- 
wark of the besieged.. Some did not await the 
conflict but crept down into the lower city, others 
shrunk into the subterranean passages, others, more 
manfully, endeavoured to beat down the engineers. 
The Romans advanced in the pride of victory, the 
Jews were weary, famine* stricken, disheartened. 
A breach was speedily made, some of the towers 
fell, the leaders did not display their customary 
valour and conduct ; they fled on all sides. . Some 
who were accustomed to vaunt the most loudly, 
now stood pale, trembling, inactive ; others endea- 
voured to break through the Roman works and 
make their escape. Vague rumours were spread 
abroad that the whole western wall had fallen, that 
the Romans were in the city; the men looked 
around for their wonted leaders ; they neither saw 
their active figures hurrying about in the thickest 
of the fray, nor heard their voices exciting them 
to desperate resistance. Many threw themselves 
on the ground and bitterly lamented their fate. 
Even John and Simon, instead of remaining in 
their three impregnable towers, where nothing but 
famine could have reduced them, descended into 
the streets, and fled into the valley of Siloam. 
They then made an attempt to force their way 
through the wall; but their daring and strength 
seemed alike broken, they were repulsed by the 
guard, dispersed, and. at length crept down into 
the subterranean vaults. The Romans ascended 
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the wall with shouts of triumph at a victory so 
much heyond all hope, easy and bloodless; they 
spread through the. streets slaying and burning 
as they went. In many houses where they ex- 
pected rich plunder, they found nothing but heaps 
of putrid bodies,, whole families who had died of 
hunger; they retreated from the loathsome sight 
and insufferable stench. But they were not moved 
to mercy towards the living; in some places the 
flames were actually retarded or quenched with 
streams of blood ; night alone put an end to the 
carnage. When Titus entered the city he gazed 
with astonishment at the massy towers, and recog- 
nized the hand of God in a victory which had thus 
made him master of such fortresses without a 
struggle. The multitudes of prisoners who pined 
in the dungeons, where they had been thrown by 
the insurgents, were released* The city was ordered 
• to be razed, excepting the three towers, which were 
Jeflt as standing monuments of the victory. . 

The soldiers themselves were weary of the work 
of slaughter, and orders were issued to kill only 
diose who resisted. . Yet the. old and infirm, as 
imsaleable, were generally put to death. The rest 
were driven into a space of the Temple^ called the 
Court of the Women. There a selection was made ; 
the noted insurgents were put to death, excepting 
some of the tallest and most handsome, who were 
reserved to grace the triumph of Titus. Of the 
rest, all above seventeen years old were sent to 
Egypt to work in the mines, or distributed among 
the provinces to be exhibited as gladiators in the 
public theatres, and in combats against wild beasts. 

vol.. III. F 
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Twelve thousand died of hunger — part from want 
or neglect of supplies, part obstinately refusing 
food. During the whole siege the number killed 
was 1,100,000, that of prisoners 97,000. In fact, 
the population not of Jerusalem alone, but that 
of the adjacent districts — many who had taken re- 
fuge in the city, more who had assembled for the 
feast of unleavened bread — had been shut up by 
the sudden formation of the siege. 

Yet the chief objects of their vengeance, the 
dauntless Simon, son of Gioras, and John the Gis- 
chalite, still seemed to baffle all pursuit. The 
Roman soldiers penetrated into the subterranean 
caverns; wherever they went, they found incal- 
culable treasures, and heaps of dead bodies — 
some who had perished from hunger, others 
from their wounds, many by their own hands. 
The close air of the vaults reeked with the pesti- 
lential effluvia ; most recoiled from these pits of 
death ; the more rapacious went on, breathing 
death for the sake of plunder. At length, reduced 
by famine, John and his brethren came forth upon 
terms of surrender; his life was spared — a, singular 
instance of lenity, if indeed his conduct had been 
so atrocious as it is described by his rival Josephus. 
He was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and 
finally sent to Italy. 

Many days after, towards the end of October, 
when Titus had left the city, as some of the Roman 
soldiers were reposing amid the ruins of the Tem- 
ple, they were sui*prised by the sudden apparition 
of a man in white raiment, and with a robe of pur- 
ple, who seemed to rise from the earth in silent and 
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imposing dignity. At first they stood awe-struck 
and motionless : at length they ventured to ap- 
proach him; they encircled him, and demanded 
bis name. He answered, " Simon, the son of 
Gioras ; call hither your general." Terentius Ru- 
fus was speedily summoned, and to him the brave, 
though cruel, defender of Jerusalem surrendered 
himself. On the loss of the city, Simon had leaped 
down into one of the vaults, with a party of miners, 
hewers of stone, and iron workers. For some dis- 
tance they had followed the natural windings of the 
cavern, and then attempted to dig their way out 
beyond the walls ; but their provisions, however 
care&Uy husbanded, soon failed, and Simon deter- 
mined on the bold measure of attempting to over- 
awe the Romans by his sudden and spectral ap- 
pearance. News of his capture .was sent to Titus ; 
he was ordered to be set apart for the imperial 
triumph. 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metropolis of the 
Jewish state. Other cities have risen on the ruins 
of Jerusalem, and succeeded, as it were,' to the 
inalienable inheritance of perpetual siege, oppres- 
sion, and ruin. Je)*usalemi might almost seem to 
be a place under a peculiar curse ; it has probably 
witnessed a far greater portion of human misery 
than any other spot upon the earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Turnus Rufus, (as his name 
appears in the Rabbinical traditions, ever coupled 
with the most rancorous expressions of hatred, and 
confounded with the no less obnoxious T. Annius 
Rufus, the governor of Judeea in the time of Ha- 
drian,) executed the work of desolation, of which 

¥2 
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he was left in cbarge, with unrelenting severity. 
Of all the stately city — the populous streets, the 
palaces of the Jewish kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, Jthe Temple of her God — not a ruin 
remained, except the tall towers of Phasaelis, 
Mariamne and Hippicus, and part of the western 
wall, which was left as a defence for the Roman 
camp. Titus having distributed praises and re- 
wards to his army, and offered sacrifice to his gods, 
had departed. Wherever he went, miserable gangs 
of captives were dragged along, to glut the eyes and 
ears of the conquerors by their sufferings in those 
horrible spectacles, which are the eternal disgrace 
of the Roman character. At Caesarea Philippi, 
.2,500 were slain in cold blood, either in com- 
bats with wild beasts, or fighting as bands of gla- 
.diators. This w^ in honour of the birth-day of 
his brother Domitian — an appropriate celebration 
for such an event. Vespasian's birthday .was also 
commemorated at Berytus with the same horrible 
festivities. One act of mercy alone« towards the 
Jewish race, marked the journey of Titus. The 
inhabitants of Antioch, incited by a Jewish apos- 
tate, Antiochus, the son of the first man among the 
Jews in the city, had cruelly persecuted his brethren. 
This apostate had accused his kindred of a design 
of setting fire to the whole city. For this, many 
.were burnt alive, and the whole community threat-* 
«ned with destruction. An accidental fire hap- 
pened af^rwards to take place, which was again 
laid to the charge of the Jews. In short, the 
whole Grecian population was so exasperated 
against the Jews, that they petitioned Titus for 
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tbeir expulsion from the city, or at least to cancel 
their privileges. Titus at first gave no answer, 
hut afterwards, on his return from the Euphrates, 
he refused their demands in these affecting words : 
" The country of the Jews is destroyed — thither 
they cannot return : it would be hard to allow them 
no home to which they can retreat — leave them in 
peace." As he passed from Antioch to Alexan- 
dria, he surveyed the ruins of Jerusalem, and is 
said to have been touched with pity at the to- 
tal desolation of that splendid city. For this 
work of havoc, for the destructitm of near a mil- 
lion and a half of human lives, and the reduction 
of above 100,000 to the most cruel servitude, 
Titus was considered as entitled to a splendid 
triumph. If the numbers in Josephus may be de- 
pended on, the fearful catalogue of those who lost 
their lives or their liberty m this exterminating 
war, and its previous massacres, stands as fol- 
lows : — 

BBPOBE THC WAlt VUDBR VESPASIAN. 

At Jerusalem, killed by Floras 3,600 

At Cssarea 20,000 

AtScythopolis 13,000 

AtAscalon 2,500 

AtPtolemais 2,000 

At Alexandria 50,000 

AtDamascus 10,000 

At Joppa 8,400 

Upon toe monntun Asamon 2,000 

The battle near Aacalon 10,000 

Tbe ambuscades 8,000 

129,500 
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DURING THE WAR lH GALILEE AND JUD^A. 

At Japba 15,000 

OnGeriziin 11,600 

At Jotapata 40,006 

At Joppa 4,200 

At Tarichea 6,600 

At Gamala 9,000 

At Gischala 6,000 

Inldumea 10,000 

At Gerasa 1,000 

Near the Jordan 15,000 

118.300 

At Jerusalem 1,100,000 



AFTER THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 

At Machaerus 1,700 

At Jardes 3,000 

At Masada 960 

InCyrene 3,000- 

8,660 

TOTAL KILLED 1,356,460 



PRISONERS. 

In Gischala . - 2,200 

Near the Jordan 2,500 

At Jerusalem 97,000 

TOTAL PRISONERS 101,700 

The loss in many skirmishes and battles, — that 
of Itabyrium for instance, — ^is omitted, as we have 
not the numbers ; besides the- immense waste of 
life from massacre, famine, and disease, inseparable 
from such a war, in almost every district. The 
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number of prisoners is only given from two places 
besides Jerusalem. 

Nothing could equal the splendour of the triumph 
which Vespasian shared with his son Titus for their 
common victories. Besides the usual display of 
treasures, gold, silver, jewels, purple vests, the 
rarest wild beasts from all quarters of the globe, 
there were extraordinary pageants, three or four 
stories high, representing, to the admiration and 
delight of those civilized savages, all the horrors 
and miseries of war, beautiful countries laid waste ; 
armies slain, routed, led captive ; cities breached 
by military engines, stormed, laid waste with fire 
and sword ; women wailing ; houses overthrown ; 
temples burning ; and rivers of fire flowing through 
regions no longer cultivated or peopled, but blazing 
far av^ay into the long and dreary distance. Among 
the spoils, the golden table, the seven branched 
candlestick, and the book of the law, from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, were conspicuous. 

The triumph passed on to the Capitol, and there 
paused to hear that the glory of Rome was com- 
pleted by the insulting and cruel execution of the 
bravest general of the enemy. This distinction 
fell to the lot of Simon, the son of Gioras. He 
was dragged along to a place near the Forum, with 
a halter round his neck, scourged as he went, and 
there put to death. 

The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among 
the defaced and mouldering reliefs of the arch 
raised to Titus, *' the Delight of human-kind," and 
which still stands in the Forum of Rome, the re- 
presentation of the spoils taken from the Temple 
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of Jerusalem — the golden uble and candlestick, die' 
censors, the silver trumpets, and even the proces- 
sion of captive Jena. 



BOOK XVII. 

T£ILMINATION OF THE WAR. 

Fall of Herodionr^Machartu — Mcaada — Fate of 
Josephus — Agrippa — Bermice* 
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It might hkve been expected that all hopes of re- 
sistance, even among the most stubborn of the Jews, 
would have been buried under the ruins of the ca- 
pital ; that after the fall of Jerusalem, with such 
dreadful misery and carnage, every, town would at 
once have opened its gates, and laid itself at the 
mercy of the irresistible conqueror. Yet, when 
Lucilius Bassus came to take the command of the 
Roman army, he found three strong fortresses still 
in arms — ^Herodion, Masada, and Machserus. He- 
rodion immediately capitulated, but Machaerus, 
beyond the Jordan, relying on its impregnable po- 
sition, defied all the power of the enemy. Ma- 
chaerus stood on the summit of a lofty crag, sur-. 
rounded on all sides by ravines of enormous depth, 
which could not easily be crossed, and could not 
possibly be filled up. One of these ravines, on the 
western side, ran down, a distance of nearly eight 
miles, to the Dead Sea. Those to the north and 
the south were less deep, but not less impassable : 
on the east the hollow was 175 feet to the bottom, 
beyond which arose a mountain which faced Ma- 
chsBrus. The town had been built and strongly 
fortified by Alexander Janneus, as a check upon 
the Arabian freebooters. It was a place of great 
beauty, as well as strength, adorned with noble 
palaces, and amply supplied with reservoirs of 
water. Bassus determined to form the siege on 
the eastern side ; the garrison took possession of 
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the citadel, and forced the strangers, who had taken 
refuge there from all quarters, to defend the lower 
town. Many fierce conflicts took place under the 
walls ; the garrison sometimes surprising the ene- 
my hy the rapidity of their sallies ; sometimes, 
when the Romans were prepared for them, being 
repulsed with great loss. There happened to be 
a young man, named Eleazar, of remarkable acti- 
vity and yalour, who greatly distinguished himself 
in these attacks, being always the first to charge 
and the last to retreat, oflen by his single arm ar- 
resting the progress of the enemy, and allowing bis 
routed compatriots time to make good their retreat. 
One day, after the battle was oyer, proudly confi- 
dent in his prowess and in the terror of his arms, 
he remained alone without the gates, carelessly 
conversing with those on the wall. Rufus, an 
Egyptian, serving in the Roman army, a man of 
singular bodily strength, watched the oppertuni^^, - 
nisned on him, and bore him off, armour and aU, 
to the Roman camp. Bassus ordered the captive 
to be stripped and scourged in the sight of the be* 
sieged. At the sufferings of their brave champion 
the whole city set up a wild wailing. Bassus, when 
he saw the effect of his barbarous measure, ordered 
a cross to be erected, as if for the executi<m of the 
gallant youth. The lamentations in the city be- 
came more loud and general. £leazar*s family 
was powerful and nmnerous. Through their in- 
fluence it was agreed to surrender the citadd^ on 
condition that Eleazar's life should be spared. 
The strangers in the lower town attempted to cut 
their wav through the posts of the besiegers; a 
few of the bravest succeeded ; of those who. re* 
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I, 1700 perished. The treaty with the gar- 
rison was honourably observed. 

Bassos proceeded to surround the forest of Jar- 
desy where a vast number of fugitives had taken 
refuse : they attempted to break through, but were 
repiused, and 3000 put to the sword. During the 
course of these successes Bassus died, and Flavins 
Silva assumed the command in Palestine. Silva 
immediately marched against Masada, the only 
place which still held out. Masada was situated 
on the south western side of the Dead Sea. like 
the other hill fortresses of Palestine, it stood on a 
high rock, girt with precipitous chasms, the sides 
of which a goat could scarcely clamber. It was 
accessible only by two narrow and very difficult 
paths, firom the east and from the west. • On the 
eastf a path, or .rather a rocky stair, led up firom 
the shore of the Dead Sea, called the Serpent, 
from its winding and circuitous course. It ran 
along the verge of frightful precipices, which made 
the head giddy to look down ; it was necessary to 
dimb step by step ; if the foot slipped, instant 
.death was inevitable.. After winding in this man-> 
ner nearly four miles, this path opened on a level 
space, on which Masjtda stood, in the midst of a 
small and highly cultivated plain of extraordinarv 
beauty and fertility. The city was sirt witli a wall, 
nearly a mile in circuit. The w^l was. twenty- 
two teet high, fourteen broad, and had thirty-seven 
lofty towers. Besides this wall, Masada had a strong 
and magnificent palace^ with sixty towers, built by 
Herod, on the western cliff, and connected, by an 
underground way, with the citadel. The western 
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ascent was commanded, in its narrowest part, by 
an impregnable tower. 

Tbe city was amply supplied with excellent water, 
and with' provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, vegeta- 
bles, and dates. According to the strange account 
of Josephus, the air of Masada was of such a tem- 
perature, that, although some of these fruits had 
been laid up for a hundred years, since the time of 
Herod, they were still sound and fresh. There 
were likewise armories, sufficient to supply 10,000 
men, with great stores of unwrought iron, brass, 
and lead. In fact, Masada had been the fortress 
which Herod the Great had always looked to, as a 
place of security, either in case of foreign invasion, 
or the revolt of his own subjects. The town was 
now as strongly manned as fortified. Eleazar, the 
commander, was a descendant of Judas, the Gali- 
lean, and inherited the principles of his ancestor in 
their sternest and most stubborn fanaticism. To 
yield to a foreign dominion, was to him and his 
zealous associates the height of impiety ; death 
was far preferable to a treacherous dereliction of 
the sovereignty of God. They acted, to the end, 
up to their lofty tenets. 

Silva having blockaded the town, so that none 
could make their escape, seized a point of rock, 
called the White Promontory, to the westward. 
There he erected his works, a mound, 350 feet 
high, and above that a second bank of enormous 
stones ; and at length he brought a battering ram 
to bear upon the walls. After long resistance, a 
breach was made ; but the besieged had run up 
another wall within, of great timbers laid parallel 
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with each other, in two separate rows, the inter- 
vening space being filled with earth : this sort of 
double artificial wall was held together by trans- 
verse beams, and the more violently it was battered 
it became more solid and compact by the yielding 
of the earth. Silva oidered his men to throw 
lighted brands upon it : the timbers speedily kin- 
dled, and the whole became a vast wall of fire. 
The north wind blew the flames into the faces of 
the besiegers, and the Romans trembled for their 
own works and engines. On a sudden the wind 
shifted to the south, the fiames burned inwards, 
and the whole fell down, a heap of smouldering 
ashes. The Romans withdrew to their camp, to 
prepare for the attack on the next morning, and 
stationed strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
the flight of the garrison. But Eleazar was not a 
nian, either himself to attempt flight or to permit 
others to follow so dastardly a course. He assem- 
bled his followers in the palace, and reminded them 
that the time was now come when they must vin- 
dicate to the utmost their lofty principles. God 
had evidently abandoned his people ; the fall of Je- 
rusalem, the ruin of the Temple, too sadly proved 
this. The sudden change of the wind, on the day 
before, distinctly announced that they too were 
deserted by his protecting providence. Still it was 
better to fall into the hands of God, than of the 
Roman ; and he proposed that they should set the 
city on fire, and perish together, with their wives 
unviolated, their children yet free from captivity, 
on that noble funeral pile. 

His men gazed on each other in wonder. Some 
wer^ kindled at once with his enthusiam ; others 
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thought of their wives and children, and tears were 
seen stealing slowly down their hardy cheeks* 
Eleazar saw that they were wavering, and broke 
out in a higher and more splendid strain. He 
spake of the immortality, the divinity of the soul ; 
its joyful escape from its imprisonment in its mortal 
tenement. He appealed to the example of the 
Indians, who bear ufe as a burthen, and cheerily 
throw it off. Perhaps with still greater efiect he 
.dwelt on the treatment of the conquered by the 
Romans, the abuse of women, the slavery of chil- 
dren, tlie murderous scenes in the amphitheatres. 
'* Let us die,'' he ended, ** unenslaved ; let us depart 
from life in freedom with our wives and children. 
This our law demands, this our wives and children 
entreat ; God himself has driven us to this stern 
necessity ; this the Romans dread above all things, 
lest we should disappoint them of their victory. 
Let us deny them the joy and triumph of seeing us 
subdued, and rather strike them with awe at our 
death, and with enforced admiration of our indo- 
mitable valour." 

He was interrupted by th^ unanimous voice of 
the multitude, vying with each other in eagerness 
to begin on the instant the work of self-devotion. 
On their intoxicated spirits no softer feelings had 
now the slightest effect. They embraced their 
wives, they kissed their children even with tears, 
and, at the moment, as though thev had been the 
passive instruments of another's will, they stabbed 
them to the heart. Not a man declined the mur^ 
derous office. But they thought that they should 
wrong the dead if they survived them many mi- 
nutes. They hastily drew together their most 
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Tfttuable effects, and heaping them i^^ set fire ta 
these sumptuous funeral piles. Then, . ten men 
having been chosen by lot as the general execu-^ 
tioners, the rest, one af^er another, still, clasping 
the lifeless bodies of their wives and children, held 
up their necks to the blow. The ten then cast 
lots, nine fell by each others hands, the last man, 
after he had carefully searched, whether there was 
any more work for him to do, seized a 'lighted 
brand, set fire to the palace, and then with resolute 
and unflinching hand, drove the sword to his own 
heart. 

One old woman, another female who was a rela- 
tive of Eleazar and distinguished for her learnings 
and five children, who had crept into an under- 
ground cavern, were all that escaped, 96Q perished. 
The next morning the Romans advanced to the 
wall in close array and with the greatest caution. 
They fixed the scaling ladders, mounted the wall; 
and rushed in. Not a human being appeared, all 
was solitude and silence, and the vestiges of fire all 
around filled them with astonishment. They gave 
a shout as they were wont when they drove the 
battering ram, as if to startle the people from their 
hiding-places. The two women and the five chil- 
dren came creeping forth. The Romans would not 
believe their story, till having partially extinguished 
the fire, they made their way into the palace, .and, 
not without admiration, beheld this unexampled 
spectacle of self-devotion. 

Thus terminated the final subjugation of Judaea. 
An edict of the Emperor to set up all the lands to 
sale, had been received by Bassus. Vespasian did 
aot pursue the usual policy- of the Romans, ia, 
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sharing tfae ocMiqiiered territory among military co* 
lonistB. He reserved to the imperial treasury the 
whole profits of the sale. Only 800 veterans were 
settled in Emmaus, about 7 J miles from Jerusalem. 
At the same time another edict was issued for the 
transfer of the annual capitation tax of two drachms, 
paid by the Jews in every quarter of the world, 
for the support of the Temple worship, to the fund 
for the rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, which, as Gibbon observes, '* by a re- 
markable coincidence, had been consumed by the 
flames of war about the same time with the Temple 
of Jerusalem." Thus the Holy Land was con- 
demned to be portioned out to strangers, and the 
contributions for the worship of the God of Abra- 
ham, levied for the maintenance of an heathen 
edifice. 

. Yet, though entirely extinguished in Judaea, the 
embers of Sie war still burned in more distant 
countries. Some of the Assassins (the Sicarii) fled 
to Egypt, and b^an to display their usual turbu- 
lence, putting to death many of the more influential 
Jewish residents, who opposed their seditious de- 
signs, and exciting the rest to revolt. The Jews 
assembled in council, and determined to put down 
these dangerous enemies to. their peace, by seizing 
and delivering them up to the Romans. Six hun- 
dred were immediately apprehended, a few,. who 
fled to the Thebai's, were pursued and csiptured. 
But the spirits of these men were still unsubdued ; 
die most protracted and excruciating torments 
could not mduce . one of them, not even the ten-: 
derest boy, to renounce his Creed, or to own Caesar 
as his Lord. On the news of this commotion, 
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Vespasian sent orders that the Temple of Onias in 
Heliopolis should be closed. Lupus, the Prefect, 
obeyed the order, took away part of the treasures, 
and shut up the Temple. ' The edict was executed 
with still greater rigour by Paulinus, the successor 
of Lupus, who entirely stripped the treasury, and 
made the way to the Temple impassable. 

The last of these fanatics, having first endan- 
gered the peace of Cyrene, had almost involved in 
his own fate the few distinguished Jews who had 
escaped the ruin of their country. A certain tur- 
bulent weaver of Cyrene, named Jonathan, pre- 
tended to supernatural signs and visions, and led a 
multitude of the lower orders into the Desert. 
The chief Jews denounced him to Catullus, the 
governor of the Pentapolis. Troops of horse were 
sent out, the deluded multitude brought back, and 
the impostor, after having long baffled their search, 
was apprehended. Before the tribunal of the go- 
vernor this man accused many of the chief Jews as 
accomplices in his plot. Catullus listened with 
greedy ear to his charges, and even suggested the 
names of those whom he was anxious to convict. 
On the evidence of Jonathan and a few of his 
comrades, a man named Alexander and Berenice 
his wife, who had been on bad terms with Catullus, 
were seized and. put to death. Three thousand 
more shared their fate, their property was confis- 
cated to the imperial treasury. Jonatnan went still 
farther, he denounced as the secret instigators of 
his revolt, some of the Jews of the highest rank 
who resided in Rome, among the rest, Josephus the 
historian. 

Catullus came to Rome with, his witnesses: 

q2 
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Vespasian ordered a strict investigation, the event 
of which was the exculpation of the accused, and 
the condemnation of Jonathan, who was first 
scourged and then humt alive. Catullus escaped 
animadversion; hut Josephus, who spares no op« 
portunity of recounting the judgments o£ Provi- 
dence on his own personal enemies, gives a fright- 
ful picture of his end. He was seized with a 
dreadful malady of hody and mind. Racked with 
remorse of conscience, be would rave, and scream 
out that he was environed by the ghosts of those 
whom he bad murdered. He would then leap out 
of bed, and writhe and roll on the ground, as 
though on the rack, or burning alive in the flames. 
At length his entrails fell out, and death put an 
end to bis agonies. 

There were several persons who escaped fiom 
the general wreck of their country, whose fate may 
excite some interest. Josephus, tiie historian, after 
his surrender, married a captive in Caesarea, but 
in obedience, it may be supposed, to the law which 
prohibited such marriages to a man of priestly 
line, he discarded her, and married again in Alex- 
andria. We have seen that he was present during 
the whole siege, endeavouring to persuade his 
countrymen to capitulate. Whether he seriously 
considered resistai)ce impossible, or, as he pretends, 
recognising the hand of God, and the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies in the ruin of his country, 
esteemed it impious as well as vain; whether he 
was actuated by the baser motive of self-interest, 
or the more generous desire of being of service to 
his miserable countrymen, he was by no means held 
in the same estimation by the ^Roman army as by 



Titus. They thought a traitor to his country 
migbt be a traitor to them ; and they were apt to 
lay all their losses to his charge, as if he kept up 
secret intelligence with the besieged. On the 
capture of the city, Titus offered him any boon he 
would request. He chose the sacred books, and 
the lives of his brother and fifty friends. He was 
afterwards permitted to select 190 of his friends 
and relatives, from • the multitudes, who were shut 
up in the Temple to be sold for slaves. A little 
after, near Tekoa, he saw a number of persons, 
writhing m the agonies of crucifixion, among the 
rest three of his intimate associates. He rode off 
with all speed to entreat their pardon; it was 
granted, but two of them expired as they were 
being taken down from the cross^ the third sur- 
vived. The estate of Josephus lying within the 
Roman encampment, Titus assigned him other 
lands in lieu of iu Vespasian also conferred on 
him a considerable property in land. Josephus 
lived aflerwards in Rome, in high favour with 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. The latter pu- 
nished certain Jews, and an eunuch, the tutor of 
his son, who had falsely accused him^ exempted 
his estate from tribute, and advanced him to high 
honour. He was a great favourite with the Em- 
press Domitia. 

By his Alexandrian wife Josephus had three 
«ons, one only, Hyrcanus, lived to maturity. Dis- 
satisfied with his wife's conduct, he. divorced hef 
likewise, uid. married a Cretan woman, from a 
Jewish family, of the first rank and opulence in 
the island, and of admirable virtue. 

At Rome^ Josephus first wrote the History of 
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the Jewish War, in the Syro-Cbaldaic language, 
for the use of bis own countrymen in the East, 
particularly those beyond the Euphrates. He 
afterwards translated the work into Greek, for tl^ 
benefit of the Western Jews and of the Romans* 
Both King Agrippa and Titus bore testimony to 
its accuracy. The latter ordered it to be placed 
in the public library, and signed it with his own 
hand, as an authentic memorial of the times. 
Many years afterwards, about A. C. 93, he pub- 
lished his great work on the Antiquities of the 
Jews, of which the main object was to raise bis 
nation in the estimation of the Roman world, and 
to confute certain calumnious accounts of their 
early history, which increased the hatred and con- 
tempt in which they were held. With the same 
view he wrote an answer to Apion, a celebrated 
grammarian of Alexandria, who had given currency 
to many of the ancient fictionsr of Egyptian tradi- 
tion concerning the Jews. He likewise published 
his owii life, in answer to the statements of his old 
antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who had sent forth 
a history of the war, written in Greek with con- 
siderable elegance. When he died is uncertain, 
history loses sight of him in his 56th or 57th year. 
The last of the royal house of Herod, who ruled 
in Palestine, King Agrippa, among the luxuries of 
the Roman capital, where he generally resided, 
forgot the calamities of his country, and the ruin 
of his people. He died, as he had lived, the hum- 
ble and contented vassal of Rome. He had re- 
ceived the honours of the preetorship, and an acces- 
sion of territory from Vespasian. In him the line 
of the Idumean sovereigns was extinct. 
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His sister, Berenice, had nearly attained a loftier 
destiny. She was received with the highest honours 
at the imperial court, where her beauty and attrac- 
tions, notwithstanding that she had been twice 
married, and had no great character for virtue,* 
so inflamed the heir of the empire, and the con- 
queror of Judaea, Titus, that Rome trembled lest 
a Jewish mistress should sit on the imperial throne. 
The public dissatisfaction was so loud and unam- 
biguous, that Titus was constrained to dismiss her. 
She returned afterwards to Rome, but never re- 
gained her former favour. The time of her death, 
as well as that of her brother, is micertain. 

* The Roman satirist, Javenal, has given currency to a 
leport of a scandalous connection with her brother. 
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The political existence of the Jewish nation was 
annihilated ; it was never again recognised as one 
of the states or kingdoms of the world. Judaea 
was sentenced to he portioned out to strangers — 
the capital was destroyed — the temple demolished 
— the royal house almost extinct — the high priest- 
hood buried under the ruins of the Temple. Our 
history has lost, as it were, its centre of unity ; 
we have to trace a despised and obscure race in 
almost every region of the world ; and connect, 
as we can, the loose and scattered details of their 
story. We are called back, indeed, for a short 
time to Palestine, to relate new scenes of revolt, 
ruin, and persecution ; we behold the formation of 
two separate spiritual states, under the authority 
of which the whole nation seems to range itself in 
willing obedience; but in later periods we must 
wander over the whole face of the habitable globe 
to gather the scanty traditions which mark the ex- 
istence of the Jewish people among the different 
states of Asia, Africa, and Europe— where, re- 
fusing still to mingle their blood with any other 
race of mankind, they dwell in their distinct fami- 
lies and communities, and still maintain, though 
sometimes long and utterly unconnected with each 
other, the principle of national unity. Jews in 
the indelible features of the countenance, in men- 
tal character, in customs, usages, and laws, in 
language, and literature, above all in religion ; in 
the recollections of the past, and in the hopes of 
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the future ; with ready pliancy they accommodate 
themselves to every soil, every climate, every gra- 
dation of manners and civilization, every form of 
government ; with inflexible pertinacity they prac- 
tise their ancient usages, circumcision, abstinence 
from unclean meats, eating no animal food which 
has not been killed by a Jew ; rarely intermarry, 
except among each other; observe me fasts and 
festivals of their church ; and assemble wherever 
they are numerous enough, or dare to do so, in 
their synagogues for public worship. Denizens 
everywhere, rarely citizens ; even in the countries 
in which they have been the longest and mpst 
firmly established, they appear, to a certain de- 
gree, strangers or sojourners; they dwell apart, 
though mingling with their neighbours in many of 
the affairs of fife. For common purposes they 
adopt the language of the country they inhabit ; 
but the Hebrew remains the national tongue, in 
which their holy books are read, and their relir 
gious services conducted — it is their literary and 
sacred language, as Latin was that of the Christian 
church in the dark ages. 

The history of the modern Jews may be com- 
prehended under three heads: 1st, Their literature, 
which, in fact, is nearly the same with that of their 
law and their religion, the great mass of their 
writings being entirely devoted to those subjects : 
2. Their persecutions : 3. Their industry. With 
regard to the first point, it would not be consistent 
with the popular character of our work to enter into 
it, further than as it has influenced the character 
and circumstances of the nation. The second will 
be too often forced upon our notice : at one pe- 
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riod the history of th6 J^ws is written, as it were, 
in their blood : they show no signs of life but in 
their cries of agony ; they only appear in the 
annals of the world to be oppressed, robbed, per- 
secuted, and massacred. Yet still patient and in- 
defatigable, they pursue, under every disadvan* 
tage, the steady course of industry. Wherever 
they have been allowed to dwell unmolested, or 
still more in honour and respect, they have added 
largely to the stock of national wealth, cultivation, 
and comfort. Where, as has been more usually the 
case, they have been barely tolerated, where they 
have been considered, in public estimation, the 
basest of the base, the very outcasts and refuse of 
mankind; they have gone on accumulating those 
treasures which they dared not betray or enjoy ; 
in the most barbarous periods they kept up the omy 
traffic and communication which subsisted between 
distant countries ; like hardy and adventurous 
miners, they were always at work under the sur- 
face of society, slowly winning their way to opu- 
lence. Perpetually plundered, yet always wealthy ; 
massacred by thousands, yet springing up again 
from their undying stock, the Jews appear at 
all times aind in all regions; their perpetuity; 
their national immortality, is at once the most 
curious problem to the political inquirer; to the 
religious man a subject of profoimd and awful 
admiration. 

It was not long after the dissolution of the 
Jewish state that it revived again in appearance, 
under the form of two separate communities, 
mostly independent upon each other ; one under a 
sovereignty purely spiritual; the other partly tem- 
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poral and partly spiritual— but each comprehend- 
ing all the Jewish families in the two great divi- 
sions of the world. At the head of the Jews, on 
this side of the Euphrates, appeared the Patriarch 
of. the West; the chief of the Mesopotamian com-* 
munity assumed the striking, but more temporal 
title of Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity.' 
The origin of both these dignities, especially of 
the western patriarchate, is involved in much ob- 
scurity. It might have been expected that, from 
the character of the great war with Rome, the 
people, as well as the state of the Jews, would 
have fallen into utter dissolution, or, at least, 
verged rapidly towards total extermination. Be- 
sides the loss of nearly a million and a half of 
lives during the war, the markets of the Roman 
empire were glutted with Jewish slaves ; the am- 
phitheatres were crowded with these miserable 
people, who were forced to slay each other, not 
singly, but in troops ; or fell in rapid succession, 
glad to escape the tyranny of their masters by the 
more expeditious cruelty of the wild beast ; and in 
the unwholesome mines hundreds were doomed to 
toil for that wealth which was not to be their own. 
Yet still this inexhaustible race revived before 
long to offer new candidates for its inalienable in- 
heritance of detestation and misery. Of the state 
of. Palestine, indeed, immediately after the war, 
we have little accurate information. It is uncer- 
tain how far the enormous loss of life, and the 
numbers carried into captivity, drained the coun- 
try of the Jewish population; or how far. the re-* 
script of Vespasian, which offered the whole landed 
property of the province for sale, introduced a 
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foreign race into the possession of the soil. The 
immense numbers engaged in the rebellion during 
tj^e reign of Hadrian, imply, either that the coun- 
try was not near exhausted, or that the reproduc- 
tion in this still fertile region was extremely rapid. 
In^ fact, it must be remembered, that whatever 
hayock was made by the sword of the conqueror, 
by distress, by famine ; whatever the consumption* 
of human life in the amphitheatre and the slave- 
market, yet the ravage of the war was, after all, 
by no means universsd in the province. Galilee, 
Judaea, and great part of Idumea^ were wasted, 
and, probably, much depopulated ; but, excepting 
a. few towns which made resistance, the populous 
regions and wealthy cities beyond the Jordan, 
escaped the devastation. The dominions of King 
Agrippa were, for the most part, respected. Sa- 
maria submitted without resistance, as did most of 
the cities on the sea-coast. Many of the rich. and 
influential persons fell off from their more obsti- 
nate countrymen at the beginning, or during the 
course of the war, were favourably received, and 
dismissed in safety by Titus. 

According to Jewish tradition the Sanhedrin 
escaped the general wreck. Before the formation 
of the siege, it had followed Gamaliel its Nasi, 
or Prince, to Jabne, (Jamnia).* Simeon, the son 

• We have sometimes thought that the permission granted, 
according to the Rabbins, by Titus to the Sanhedrin, to depart 
to Jamnia, Jabne, or Jafne, is another version of the account 
in Josephus of the eminent persons who were courteously re- 
ceived by Titus, sent to Gophni, and afterwards recalled, for a 
short time, to try their influence, with Josephus, in persuading 
the besieged to surrender. 
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and successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the 
Passover ; he was put to death. Rabban Jocha- 
nan ben Zaccai, after having laboured in vun to 
persuade the people to peace, made his escape to 
the camp of Titus, and afterwards became Nasi at 
Jamnia. It was Rabban Jochanan who, on - the 
awftil night when the great eastern gate of the 
Temple flew open of its own accord, quoted the 
ominous words of the prophet Zachariah — *' Open 
thy doors, O LebanoUf that the fire may dettour iky 
cedars" He escaped the fury of the Zealots by 
being laid out on a bier, as dead, and carried forth 
by his scholars, R. Joshua, and R. Eliezer. Ga-* 
maliel, the son of Simeon, likewise escaped the 
fate of his father. With the permission of Titus 
he followed Jochanan to Jamnia, and afterwards 
succeeded him in the presidency.* 

* The Sanbedrin, the Rabbins say, had ten fUttings. From 
Gazith (the chamber in the Temple) to Khanoth (the Ta- 
bems, or Shops, in the outer court)--from Knanoth to Jeru- 
salem^— from Jerusalem to Jabneh — from Jabneh to Osha-^ 
from Osha to Shepharaam — from Shepharaam to Bethshaa- 
raim — from Bethshaai-aim to Sepphons — from Sepphoris to 
Tiberias. Its Nasi, or Presidents, on the same authority, were 
as follows. 

Ezra. 

Simon the Just. 

Antigonus of Socho (the master of Sadoc.) 

Joseph ben Joezer, President. Joseph ben Jochanan, 
Vice President. 

Joshua ben Perachiah — persecuted by Alexander Jan- 
neus ; fled to Alexandria. 

Judah ben Tabbai, P. Simon ben Shetach, V. P.— ac- 
cording to Lighlfoot, many enunent actions were per- 
formed by them ; — thejf hanged eiehty witches in one day. 

Shemaiah, P. Abtalion, V. P.^ descended from Senna- 
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That tlus sdiool of GafnaMdL had any legkimate 
tkle to the dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be rea- 
flonably doubted ; but it seems clear, that the great 
school of Jamnia obtained consideral^e authority, 
and whether from the rank and character of its 
head, or from the assemblage of many of the 
members of the ancient Sanhedrin, who formed a 
sort of community in that place, it was looked up 
to with great respect and veneration by the Jews 
who remained in Palestine. The Romuis would 
regard with contemptuous indifference the esta- 
b&hment of this kind o£ authority. Like Pilate, 
(m: Gfdlio, in the Acts, they would leave to the 
conquered people to settle among themselves 
" questions relating to their law" But these points 
were of vital interest to the Jew : they ^Etr sur* 
passed in importance all sublunary c(Hinderation8 ; 
on these depended the favour, of their God, their 
only refuge in their degradation and misery ; and 

cherib! their mothers of Jewish blood. Perhaps the 
Sameas and PoUio of Josephus. 

Hillel, P. Shammai, V. P.— Hillel was a second Moses : 
at forty years old lie came up to Jerusalem; forty years 
he studied the law ; forty years he was president. 

Simeon, son of HiUel — summsad by some the Simeon 
who took our Saviour in his arms , but there is consi- 
derable chronological difficulty. 

Gamaliel, son of Simeon, (the teacher of St. Paul) — with 
him the honour of the law failed, purity and Pharisaism 
died. 

Simeon, his son— slain at Jerusalem. 

Jochanan ben Zaccai. 

Gamaliel of Jabneh, son of Simeon. 

Simeon, son of Gamaliel, first Patriarch of Tiberias. 

Judah, son of Simeon. 

Gamaliel, ion of Judah. 
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with unexampled, though surely not reprehensible 
pertinacity, tne more ihey were depressed, the more 
ardently Uiey were attached to their own institutes; 
They were dieir only pride — their only treasure — 
their only patrimony, now that their Temple was 
in ashes, and their land had been confiscated. The 
enemy could not wrest them away ; they "were the 
continual remembrancers of the glories of the 
past, the only consolation and pledge of blessing 
for the future. It is indeed a strange transition in 
Jewish history from the wild contests of the fanatic 
Zealots, to the disputations of learned expounders 
of the law — from the bloody tribunals of Simon 
Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, and Eleazar the 
Zealot, to the peaceful scholars at the feet of Ga- 
maliel — from the din of arms, the confusion of 
besieged cities, the miseries of famine, massacre, 
and conflagration, to discussions about unclean 
meats, new moons, and the observance of the 
Sabbath. But of all things it is most strange, that 
a people apparently occupied in these scholastic 
triflings, should, in sixty years, spring up again 
in a revolt, scarcely less formidable to the ruling 
powers, or less calamitous to themselves, than the 
great Jewish war under Titus. 

Gamaliel, the president of the school in Jamnia, 
or, as the Jews assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, 
was deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. 
He studiously depressed his rivals in learning, 
R. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, and R. Joshua, son 
of Hananiah. It was a question, whether a first- 
born animal, wounded on the lip, was a lawful 
offering. Joshua decided in the aiBrmative. Ga- 
maliel not merely annulled his sentence, but in-> 
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aicted aa homiliatiDff penance on Joshua, making 
him stand up while he was lecturing. A scholar 
susked Joshua, whether evening prayer was a duty 
or a firee-will offering. Joshua decided for the 
latter. Another contradiction and another penance 
enisued, till at length the indignant scholars deter- 
mined to throw off the yoke, and Gamaliel was 
formally deposed. Much difficulty arose ahout 
his successor. R. Joshua, his great rival, was 
pas9ed by, and the choice lay between R. Akiba, 
a man whose fiery and impetuous character after- 
wards plunged himself and the nation in the darkest 
calamities, and R. Eliezer, a young man of noble 
family, said to be descended from Ezra. The 
choice fell on Eliezer. He hesitated to accept the 
dignified office. " Why?" he was asked. " Be- 
cause I have not a grey beard;" and immediately 
his beard began to sprout, and grew, on the in^ 
stant, to the most orthodox length and venerable 
whiteness. Other schools were gradually esta- 
blished. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, taught in Lydda^ 
Joshua, son of Hananiah, in Pekun ; Akiba, in 
Baar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of the 
Law, stories are told, sometimes puerile, some- 
times full of good sense and profound moral wis* 
dom, sometimes most absurdly extravagant ; and 
characteristic incidents, which bear the. stamp of 
truth, occur in the midst of the most monstrous 
legends.* But all these show the authority of 

/ . ^ • 

* Some of the Rabbins refused to eat flesh, or drink wine, 
after the destruction of the Temple. " Shall we eat meat 
when meat offerings are forbidden, or drink wine when wine 
offerings are no more made in the Temple 1" " By that rule/' 
answered the shrewd R. Joshua, ** you must abstain from 

H 2 
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Rabbinism — ^for so that system of teaching may be 
called — over the public mind; — of Rabbimsm, 
which, supplanting the original religion of the 
Jews, became, after the ruin of the Temple and the 
extinction of the public worship, a new bond of 
national union, the great distinctive feature in ihe 
character of modern Judaism. Indeed it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the distinct comprehension of 
the later Jewish history, to enter into some farther 
consideration of the origin, growth, and nature of 
that singular spiritual supremacy assumed by the 
Rabbinical oligarchy, which, itself held together by 
a strong corporate spirit, by community of interest, 
by identity of principle, has contributed, more 
than any odier external cause, to knit together in 
one body the widely-dispersed members of the 
Jewish family, and to keep them the distinct and 
separate people which they appear in all ages of 
the world. It is clear that, after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, the Mosaic constitution 
could be but partially re-established. The whole 
building was too much shattered, and its fragments 
too widely dispersed, to reunite in their ancient 
and regular form. Palestine was a dependent 
province of the great Persian empire ; and neither 
the twelve confederate republics of older times, nor 
the monarchies of the later period, could be per- 
mitted to renew their existence. But in no respect 
was the original Mosaic constitution so soon or so 
entirely departed from, as in the distinctions and 

bread, for the shew-bread is no more set out— from fniits, §» 
the first fruits are no longer offered— from water, for thefe h 
now no water by the altar. Go : exact no duties from tft 
people which the many cannot discharge.^' 
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endowments of the great learned aristocracy, the 

tribe of Levi ; in no point was it more impossible 

to reinstate the polity on its primitive model. To 

ascend no higher, the tribe of Levi seem to have 

lost all their possessions in the provinces of Israel 

on the separation of the kingdoms. On the return 

from the Captivity, the Levites are mentioned as 

distinct from the priests, and are present, as it 

were, giving authority at the public reading of the 

law. But they were by no means numerous — 

perhaps scarcely more than sufficient to furnish 

the different courses to minister in the Temple. 

At all events they were no independent or opulent 

tribe ; their cities were gone ; and though they still 

retained the tithe, it was so far from supporting 

them in great affluence, that when the higher class 

encroached upon the rights of the lower order, the 

latter were in danger of absolute starvation. In 

fact, they were the officiating priesthood, and no 

more— bound to he acquainted with the forms and 

usages of the sacrificial ritual ; but the instruction 

of tile people, and the interpretation of the Law, 

hy no means fell necessarily within their -province. 

On the other hand, the Jews who returned from 

the Captivity brought with them a reverential, or 

rather a passionate attachment, to the Mosaic Law. 

TTiis it seems to have been the prudent policy of 

their leaders, Ezra and Nehemiah, to encourage by 

^ possible means, as the ffreat bond of social 

union, and the unfailing prmciple of separation 

from the Test of mankind. The consecration of 

the second Temple, and the re-establishment of 

^e state, was accompanied by the ready and solemn 

recognition of the Law. By degrees attachment 
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to the Law sank deeper and deeper into the na- 
tional character ; it was not merely at once their 
Bible and their Statute Book, it entered into the 
most minute detail of common life. But no written 
law can provide for all possible exigencies ; whe- 
ther seneral and comprehensive, or minute and 
multifarious, it equally requires the expositor to 
^dapt to it the immediate case which may occur, 
either before the public tribunal, or that of the 
private conscience. Hence it became a deep and 
intricate study. Certain men rose to acknowledged 
eminence for their ingenuity in explaining, their 
readiness in applying, their facility in quoting, and 
their clearness in offering solutions of the difficult 
passages of the written statutes. Learning in the 
Law became the great distinction to which all alike 
paid reverential homage. Public and private afiairs 
depended on the sanction of this self-formed spiri- 
tual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar the accu- 
rate settling of the proper days for the different fasts 
and festivids was of the first importance. It would 
have been considered as inevitably tending to some 
great national calamity, if it had been discovered 
that the new moon, or any other moveable festival, 
above all if the Passover, had been celebrated on 
a miscalculated day. The national sacrifice, or 
that of the individual, might be vitiated by an 
inadvertent want of conformity to the strict letter 
of the ritual. Every duty of life, of social inter- 
course between man and man, to omit its weightier 
authority as the national code of criminal and civil 
jurisprudence, was regulated by an appeal to the 
Book of the Law. Even at every m^ai, the scru- 
pulous conscience shuddered at the possibility, lest 
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by some neglect, or imsinterpretation of the statute, 
it might Ml into serious offence. In every case 
the learned in the Law could alone decide to the 
satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, inde- 
pendent of the Temple, grew up— that of the syna- 
gogue. The nation still met in the great Temple, 
for the purpose of national expiation or thanks- 
giving. The individual went there to make his 
legal offerings, or to iitter his prayers in the more 
immediate presence of the God of Abraham. But 
besides this he had his synagogue — where, in a 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of 
his neighbours, for divine worship, for prayer, and 
for instruction in the Law. The latter more imme- 
diately, and gradually the former, fell entirely under 
the regulation of the learned interpreter of the 
Law, who, we may say, united the professions of 
the clergy and the law — the clergy, considered as 
public instructors ; for the law-school and the syn- 
agogue, were always closely connected, if they 
did not form parts of the same building. Thus 
there arose in the state the curious phenomenon 
of a spiritual supremacy, distinct from the priest- 
hood ; for though many of these teachers were ac- 
tually priests and Levites, they were not necessa- 
rily so — a supremacy which exercised the most 
unlimited dominion, not formally recognised by 
the constitution, but not the less real and substan- 
tial; for it was grounded in the general belief, 
ruled by the willing obedience of its subjects, and 
was rooted in the very minds and hearts of the 
people, till, at length, the maxim was openly pro- 
mulgated, ** the voice of the Rabbi, the voice of 
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God.*' ThUfl, though the high-priest was sdli the 
foracial and acknomedged head of the state, the 
real influence passed away to these recognized in^ 
terpreters of the Divine word. The circumstances 
of the Jewish history concurred in depressing the 
spiritual authority of the priesthood ; and, as in 
such a community spiritual authority must have 
existed somewhere, its transfer to the Rabbins, 
though slow and imperceptible, was no less cer- 
tain. During the reign of the Asmoneans the 
high priesthood became a mere appendage of the 
temporal sovereignty; but the Pharisaic, or learned 
party, were constantly struggling^ for superiority 
with the throne, which thus nominally united bodi 
the religious and worldly supremacy. Herod 
ruled as a military despot ; but it was not the priest^ 
hood, the chief dignity of which he filled with his 
own dependants, but this body of men, learned 
in the law of the Fathers, which alone resisted 
the introduction of Grecian manners and customs, 
and kept aUve the waning embers of Judaism. 
We have seen that, in the zenith of his power,' he 
dared not exact an oath of allegiance, from his 
dread of a most influential class zealously attached 
to the law. Th6 Sanhedrin was, in general, the 
organ by which they acted, as the seats of that 
half-senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually 
filled by the most learned and influential of the 
Rabbins or teachers. It is probable that general 
opinion would point them out as the fittest persons 
to fill the places of the twenty- three judges, ap-* 
pointed, according to Josephus, in every consid^- 
able town* Still their power was more deeply 
rooted than in the respect paid to any court or 
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oflSce : it consisted rather in the education and 
daily instruction of the people, who looked up to 
ihem with implicit confidence in their infallibility. 
But besides the interpretation of the written 
statutes, according to the rules of plain common 
sense, or more subtle reason, the expounders of 
the Law assumed another ground of authority over 
the public mind, as the depositaries and conserva- 
tors of the unwritten or traditionary Law. This 
was not universally acknowledged — and, from the 
earliest period, the great schism, in Jewish opinion, 
was, on this great point, the authority of tradition. 
But the traditionists were far superior in weight 
and numbers — and, by the mass of the people, the 
Masora, or unwritten tradition, received, as the 
Rabbins asserted, by Moses on Mount Sinai, and 
handed down, in regular and unbroken descent, 
through all the great names of their early his* 
tory, the heads of the Sanhedrin, its successive 
conservators, till it finally vested in themselves, 
was listened to with equal awe, and received with 
equal veneration with the statutes inscribed by the 
hand of the Almighty on the taUes of stone. This 
was generally called Masora, or Tradition^ or Ca-* 
bala* — the recevced doctrine of the schools — thus 
uniting, as it were, the sanctity of tradition in the 

* The tenn Cabala is usually applied to that wild system of 
oriental philosophy which was introduced, it is uncertain at 
what penod, into the Jewish schools ; in a wider sense, it 
comprehended all the decisions of the Rabbinical courts or 
schools, ■ whether on religious or civil points — whatever, in 
short, was considered to have been ruled \fj competent judges ; 
but properly meant that knowledge which was traditionally de- 
rived from the hidden mysteries contained in the letters of the 
Law, in the number of limes they occurred, and in their rela- 
tive position. 
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church of Rome, with the validity of precedent in 
our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the Temple, the final 
cessation of the services, and the extmction of the 
priesthood, who did not survive their occupation 
— events which, it might have heen expected, 
would have been fatal to the national existence of 
the Jews, as destroying tlie great bond of union, 
produced scarcely any remarkable effect. The 
Levitical class had already been superseded, as 
the judges and teachers of the people; the syna- 
gogue, with its law school, and its grave and learn- 
ed Rabbi, had already begun to usurp the autho- 
rity, and was prepared to supply the place of the 
Temple, with its solemn rites, regular sacrifices, 
and hereditary priesthood. Hence the remnant 
of the people, amid the general wreck of their in- 
stitutions, the extinction of the race, at least the 
abrogation of the office of high-priest, and even 
the defection of the representative of their late 
sovereign Agrippa, naturally looked round with 
eagerness to see if any of their learned Rabbins had 
escaped the ruin; and directly they found them 
established in comparative security, willingly laid 
whatever sovereignty they could dare to offer at 
their feet. Their Roman masters had no tribunal 
which they could approach ; the administration of 
their own law was indispensable; hence, whether 
it assumed the form of an oligarchy or a monarchy, 
diey submitted themselves with the most implicit 
confidence, and in the most undoubting spirit, to 
the Rabbinical dominion. 

The Jews, though looked upon with contempt as 
well as detestation, were yet regarded, during the 
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reign of Vespasian and his immediate successors, 
with jealous watchfulness. A garrison of 800 
men occupied the ruins of Jerusalem, to prevent 
the reconstruction of the city by the fond and re- 
ligious zeal of its former inhabitants. The Chris- 
tian Hegesippus relates that Vespasian command- 
ed strict search to be made for all who claimed 
descent from the house of David — in order to cut 
off, if possible, all hopes of the restoration of the 
royal house, or of the Messiah, the confidence in 
whose speedy coming still burned with feverish 
excitement in the hearts of all faithful Israelites. 
This barbarous inquisition was continued in the 
reign of Domitian ; nor did the rest of the nation 
escape the cruelties which desolated the empire 
under the government of that sanguinary tyrant. 
The tax of two drachms, levied, according to the 
rescript of Vespasian, for the rebuilding the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, was exacted with unrelent- 
ing rigour ; and, if any persons denied their Ju- 
daism,' the most indecent means were employed 
i^inst persons of age and character, to ascertain 
the fact. Suetonius, the historian, had seen a 
public examination of this nature before the tri- 
bunal of the procurator. Still it may be doubted 
whether these 'persecutions, which, perhaps, were 
chiefly directed at the Judaizing Christians, op- 
pressed the Jewish people very heavily in their 
native land. It is impossible, unless communities 
were suffered to be formed, and the whole race 
enjoyed comparative security, that the nation 
could have appeared in the formidable attitude 
of resistance which it assumed in the time of 
Hadrian. 
The reign of Nerva gave a brief interval of 
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peace to the Jews with the rest of the world ; but 
in that of Trajan either the oppressions of their 
enemies, or their own mutinous and fanatic dis- 
position, drove them into revolt, as frantic and 
disastrous, as that which had laid their city and 
temple in ashes. In every quarter of the world, 
in each of their great settlements, in Babylonia, 
Effypt, andCyrene, and in Judaea, during the sove* 
reignty of Trajan and his successor, the Jews broke 
out into bold and open rebellion — ^not without con- 
siderable successes — and were finally subdued, only 
afler an obstinate struggle and enormous loss of 
life.* 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to 
the intolerant religious policy of his predecessors. 
From the memorable letter of Pliny, it is manifest 
that the existing laws, though not clearly defined, 
were rigid against all who practised foreign supersti- 
tions. It is by no means improbable that its descent 
from Judaism, of which Christianity was long con- 
sidered a modification, tended to increase the hosti- 
lity against the unoffending Christians, which their 
rapid progress had excited. If, even under a man 
of the temper and moderation of Pliny, and by the 
express rescript of the emperor, all the Christians 
obtained, was not to be " hunted out with the im- 
placable zeal of an inquisitor ;*' if scenes like those, 
so strikingly described in the acts of the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, were by no means unfrequent ; we may 

* Gibbon attributes all these iosurrections to the uapro^ 
voked turbulence and fanaticism of the Jews. But his mind^ 
notwithstanding its boasted liberality, was by no means exempt 
from the old vulgar prejudices against the Jews ; heightened, 
perhaps, by his unfnendly feelin?, not much more philosophi- 
cal, to the religion from which Christianity took its riat. 
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fidrly conclude that the odious Jews, under worae 
governors, or where the popular feeling was not 
repressed by the strong hand of authority, would 
be liable to perpetual insult, oppression, and per- 
secution. The Rabbinical traditions are full of the 
sufferings of the people during this melancholy pe- 
riod, but they are so moulded up with fable,* tnat 
it is difficult to decide whether they rest on any 
groundwork of truth. This, however, is certain, 
that, during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when 
the Roman legions were probably withdrawn from 
the African provinces, and a few feeble garrisons 
alone remained to maintain the peace, intelligence 

* It is related that, unfortunately, the birthday of a prince 
fell on the anniversary of the fatal 9th of August ; and while 
the whole Roman empire was rejoicing, the Jews alone were 
bewailing, in ill-timea lamentations, the fate of their temple* 
Again, while the imperial family were in the deepest moum- 
uig for the loss of a dau&^hter, the unlucky Jews were cele- 
brating with noisy mirth their Feast of Lamps. The indignant 
empress exclaimed, " before you march against the barbarians, 
sweep this insolent people from the face of the earth." Trajan 
turrounded a vast number of Jews with his legions, and or- 
dered them to be hewn down. He afterwards offered their 
^ves, either to share the fate of their husbands, or submit to 
the embraces of his soldiery. ** What thou hast done to those 
lieneath the earth, do to those who are upon it." Such was 
tiw answer of die women. Their blood was mingled with that 
of their husbands ; and the sea that broke upon the shores of 
Cyprus was tinned with the red hue of camaee. If there be 
any truth in this legend, it recoiled before lon^ from those 
>hores in a tide, which shewed still more visible signs of unre- 
lenting vengeance. But, independent of the improbability of 
l^e whole stoiy, and its inconsistency with the character of 
Ae emperor, the family of Trajan made a great figure in this, 
^ in other Jewish legends ; yet it is almost certain that he 
had no children. 
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was received that the Jews of Egypt and Cyrehe 
had taken arms, and were perpetrating the moH 
dreadful atrocities against the Greek inhabitants of 
these districts. The cause of this insurrection it 
unknown ; but when we remember the implacable 
animosities of the two races, which had been handed 
down as an inheritance for centuries, it is by b0 
means surprising, that, directly the coercive au- 
thority of the Roman troops was withdrawn, a 
violent collision would take place. Nor is it im- 
probable that the Greeks, who had been suffering 
grievous exactions from a rapacious Roman go^ 
yemor, might take up their old quarrel, and, in 
the absence of the Romans, endeavour to indem- 
nify themselves by the plunder of their more in- 
dustrious, perhaps more wealthy, neighbours. On 
which side hostilities began, we know not ; but the 
Jews, even if they only apprehended an attack, 
had horrible reminiscences of recent disasters, or 
traditions, not very remote, of the days of Caligula ; 
and might, not unnaturally, think that there was 
wisdom in endeavouring to be the first in the field; 
and that it was better to perish with arms in their 
hands, than stand still, as in former times, to be 
tamely pillaged and butchered. All Egypt, both 
Alexandria and the Thebais, with Cyrene, arose at 
once. In Egypt the Jews had at first some suc- 
cess ; but the Greeks fell back on Alexandria, 
mastered the Jews within the city, and murdered 
the whole race. Maddened by this intelligence, as 
'well as by the memory of former cruelties, the Jews 
of Cyrene, headed by Lucuas and Andrew, by some 
supposed, though improbably, two names of the same 
individual, swept all over Lower E^ypt, where they 
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were joined by a host of their countrymen, and pe* 
netrated into the Tbebais, or even further, and ex- 
acted the most dreadful retribution for the present 
and the past. Horrid tales were told of the atro- 
cities they committed — some of their rulers they 
sawed asunder from head to foot; they flayed 
their bodies, and clothed themselves with their 
skins, twisted their entrails and wore them as gir- 
dles, and anointed themselves with blood. We are 
even told that this people, so scrupulous in the re- 
fusal of all unclean food, nevertheless feasted on 
the bodies of their enemies. With barbarity, for 
which they could quote better precedent, they are 
said to have thrown them to wild beasts, and forced 
them to fight on the theatres as gladiators. 21^0,000 
fell before their remorseless vengeance. Whether 
these cannibal atrocities were true or not, that they 
should be propagated and credited, shows the de- 
testation in which the race was held. Lupus, the 
Roman governor, meanwhile, without troops, sate 
an inactive spectator of this devastation ; while Lu- 
cuas, the Jewish leader, is reported to have assuxtied 
the style and title of king. 

The flame spread to Cyprus, where the Jews 
were numerous and wealthy. One Artemio placed 
himself at their head ; they rose and massacred 
340,000 of their fellow citizens ; the whole popu- 
lous city of Salamis became a desert. The revolt 
in Cyprus was first suppressed; Hadrian, after- 
wards emperor, landed on the island, and marched 
to the assistance of the few inhabitants who had 
been able to act on the defensive. He defeated 
the Jews, expelled them from the island, to ^whose 
beautiful coasts no Jew was ever after permitted 
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to approach. If one were accidentally wrecked* oa 
the inhospitable shore, he was instantly put to death. 
Martius Turbo was sent by sea, for the purpose of 
expedition, with a considerable force of horse and 
foot, to the coast of Gyrene. As £ur as the cam-* 
paign can be traced, it seems that he marched 
against Andrew, and, after much hard fightingi 
suppressed the insurrection in that province, and 
then turned upon Egypt, where Lucuas still made 
head. Lucuas, according to a tradition preserved 
by Abulfharagi, attempted to force his way by the 
Isthmus of Suez ; ana some, at least, of bis fol- 
lowers found their way to Palestine. The loss of 
the Jews, as might be expected, was immense; 
their own traditions report, that as many fell in. this 
disastrous war, as originally escaped from Egypt 
under Moses — 600,000 men. 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was 
still raging in Egypt, when tidings arrived that the 
Jews of Mesopotamia were in arms. Probably 
the eastern Jews had found that, by the conquests 
of Trajan, they had changed masters for the worse; 
Under the Parthian kings they had lived in peaxsei 
unmolested in their rdigion, sometimes inaking 
proselytes of the highest rank — in the case of 
Izates— of kings themselves; and they were op^ 
pressed by no exclusive taxation. The Jews of 
Africa and Syria might have looked with repining 
envy on their more prosperous brethren in Baby-r 
Ionia : the scene of the great captivity was now 
become the only dwelling of Jewish peace and 
Jewish independence ; whue the land ot milk aad 
Imney flowed with the bitter streams of servitude 
and persecution. Even if the Babykmian Jeva 
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ioA not, as gratitude and policy would equally have 
urged, during the war between Rome and ber east* 
cm rival, manfully take arms in favour of their 
protectors against the enemies and oppressors of 
their, race — if they left the armies of Parthia to 
fight their own battles, and quietly waited to be 
trsoisferred to the conqueror, yet, when they were 
included, by the victories of Trajan, within the 
pale of Roman oppression — visited in their turn 
by that fierce soldiery which had trampled on the 
ruins of Jerusalem ^^ made liable, perhaps, to a 
capitation tax for the maintenance of a heathen 
temple, — ^it was by no means surprizing if they 
endeavoured to shake off the galling and unwonted 
yoke. Their insurrection was soon suppressed by 
the vigour of Lucius Quietus, a man of Moorisn 
race, and considered the ablest soldier in the Ra- 
man army. The commission of Quietus was not 
only to subdue, but to .expel the Jews from the 
whole district. The Jews defended themselves 
with obstinate courage, and, though overpowered) 
still remained in Mesopotamia. The. immediate 
appointment of L. Quietus to the government of 
Judasa, seems to intimate some apprehension of 
commotions in that province, which might be kept 
down by the terrors of his name, in the next 
year (A. C. 117) Trajan died, and Hadrian as* 
cended the throne. For the Meaopotamian Jews 
alone this was a fortunate occurrence ; for as the 
prudent Hadrian abandoned all the conquests of 
bis predecessor in the East, and re-estabUshed the 
Euphrates as the boimdary of the Roman empire, 
tbey fell again under the milder dominion of their 
ancient sovereigns. The new emperor was not 

VOL. III. I 
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Hkely to entertain very favourable sentiments to- 
wards his Jewish subjects. He had been an eye- 
witness of the horrible scenes which had desolated 
the lovely island of Cyprus ; he had seen the vo- 
luptuous Idalian groves reeking with blood, or un- 
wholesome with the recent carnage, of their inha- 
bitants ; the gay and splendid cities reduced to the 
silence of desolation. It is not improbable that the 
same mischiefs might seem to be brooding in Pales- 
tine. An edict was issued tantamount to the total 
suppression of Judaism : it interdicted circumci- 
sion, the reading of the Law, and the observation 
of the sabbath. It was followed by a blow, if 
possible, more fatal : the intention of the emperor 
was announced to annihilate at once all hopes of 
the restoration of the Holy City, by the establish- 
ment of a Roman colonv in Jerusalem, and the 
foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on the 
site of their fallen Temple. A town had probably 
risen by degrees out of the ruins. of Jerusalem, 
where the three great towers and a part of the 
western wall had been left as a protection to the 
Roman garrison : but the formal establishment of 
a colony implied the perpetual alienation of the 
soil, and its legal appropriation to the stranger. 
The Jews looked on with dismay, with anguish, 
with secret thoughts of revenge, at length with 
hopes of immediate and splendid deliverance. It 
was an opinion, deeply rooted in the hearts of all 
faithful Israelites, that in the darkest hour of the 
race of Abraham, when his children were at the 
extreme point of degradation and wretchedness, 
that even then the arm of the Lord would be re- 
vealed, and the expected Messiah would make his 
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sodden «id glorious appearance. They were now 
sounding the lowest depths of misery. They were 
forbidden, under penalties sternly enacted and 
rigidly enforced, to initiate their children into the 
chosen family of God. Their race was in danger 
of becoming extinct ; for even the blood of Abra- 
ham would little avail the uncircumcised. Their 
city was not merely a mass of ruins, inhabited by 
the stranger, but the Pagans were about to make 
their permanent residence upon the site of Sion, 
and a temple to a Gentile idol to usurp the place 
of the Holy of Holies. 

At this momentous period it was announced that 
the Messiah had appeared. He had come in power 
and in glory; his name fulfilled the great prophecy 
of Balaam. Barcochab, the Son of the Star, was 
that star which was to ** arise out of Jacob.'' 
Wonders attended upon his person: he breathed 
flames from his mouth, which, no doubt, would 
bum up the strength of the proud oppressor, and 
wither the armies of the tyrannical Hadrian. 
Abc^e all, the greatest of the Rabbins, the living 
oracle * of divine truth, whose profound learning 
was looked up to by the whole race of Israel, ac- 
knowledged the claims of the new Messiah, and 
openly attached himself to his fortunes : he was 
called the standard-bearer of the Son of the Star. 
Rabbi Akiba was said not to be of the pure blood 
of Israel, but descended (such is the Rabbinical 
genealogy) from Sisera, the general of Jabin, King 
of Tyre, by a Jewish mother. For forty years he 
had lived a simple shepherd, tending the flocks of 
a rich citizen of Jerusalem, named Calba Sheva. 

i2 
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Love made bim the wisest of his age. He became 
enamoafed of bis master's daughter : the wealthy 
Jew rejected the indigent shepherd, who was an 
alien horn the race of IsraeL But the lovers were 
secretly married, and Akiba left his bride imme- 
diately, and spent tweWe years in study under the 
tuition of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua. He returned, 
it is said, with 1 2,000 disciples. But the unrelent* 
ing father had disinherited his daughter. They 
lived in the greatest penury; and she bore her 
first child on a bed of straw. Aktba went back 
for twelve years more to the seat of learning. He 
returned again, followed by 24,000 disciples ; and 
the father, at length appeased or overawed by the 
fiime of his son-in-law, broke his vow of implaca- 
ble resentment, and bestowed on them sufficient 
property to enable them to live in splendour. A 
thousand volumes would not contain the wonderful 
Uiings which Akiba did and said. He could give a 
reason for the use of the most insignificant letter of 
the law ; and, it is boldly averred, &at God revealed 
more to him than he did to Moses. He first com- 
mitted the traditions to writing, and thus laid 
the groundwork for the celebrated Mishna, or 
Comment on the Law. A striking story is told of 
Akiba. : His great maxim was, " that every thing 
is ordained of heaven, for the best." With this 
axiom on his lips, he was riding with some' of his 
followers near the ruins of Jerusalem. They burst 
into tears at the melancholy sight ; for, to heighten 
their grief, they beheld a jackall prowling upon the 
Hill of the Temple. Akiba only observed, that 
the very successes of the idolatrous Romans, as 
they fulfilled the words of the prophets, were 
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f'ounds of loftier hopes for the people of God. 
be end of these lofty hopes must have severely 
tried the resignation of Akiba. He was yet in the 
zenith of his fame, though now nearly 1 20 years 
old, the period of life to which his great prototype, 
Moses, attained ; if indeed his biographers have not 
rather conformed his life to that model : he is said 
also by some to have been the head of the Sanhe- 
drin, when Barcochab, or Coziba, announced his 
pretensions as the Messiah. Akiba had but newly 
returned from a visit, or from a flight, to his Meso- 
potamian* brethren, and whether the state of 
affairs at Nahardea and Nisibis, had awakened his 
hopes and inflamed a noble jealousy, which in- 
duced him to risk any hazard to obtain equal in- 
dependence for his brethren in Judsea ; or whether 
there was any general and connected plan for the 
reassertion of Jewish liberty, he threw himself at 
once into the party of the heaven-inspired insur- 
gent. « Behold;" said the hoary eqthusiast, in an 
assembly of the listening people, " the Star that is 
come out of Jacob ; the days of the redemption are 
at hand.'' <* Akiba,'' said the more cautious R. 
Johanan, ** the grass will spring from thy jaw-bone, 
^d yet the son of David will not have come." 
The period of the first appearance of the pretended 
Messiah is by no means certain, even his real 
name is unknown ; he is designated only by his 
tide, Bar-cochab, the Son of a Star, which his Sm* 
a]^inted countrymen, in their bitterness, changed 
to Bar-cosba, the Son of a Lie. He is said to have 
been a robber ; he had learned a trick of keeping 
Ughted tow, or straw, in his mouth, which was the 
secret of his breathing flames, to the terror of his 
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enemies, add tlie unbounded confidenee of hb par* 
tizans. He seems to have been a man of no com- 
mon vigour and ability ; but, unhappily, this second 
Jewish war had no Josephus, and the whole history 
of the campaigns, where the Jews manifestly gained 
great advantages, and in which the most able ge* 
neral of Rome, Sevems, found it expedient to act 
on the defensive, and reduce the province rather 
by blockade and famine, than by open war, can 
only be made out firom three short chapters of 
Dio Cassius, occasional brief notices in other au* 
thors, and the Legends of the Talmud. Lucius 
Quietus, the able conqueror of Mesopotamia, sus- 
pected of ambitious designs on the empire, had 
been deprived, first of his kindred Moorish troops, 
then of nis province, and finally of his life. By a 
curious coincidence, the Roman commander, to 
whom the final demolition of Jerusalem had been 
committed by Titus, bore the name of Terentiua 
Rufus ; the Frefect in Palestine, at the commence^ 
ment of the revolt under Bar-cochab, was T. An- 
nius; or Tynnius, called by the Rabbins Tyrannus* 
or Tumus Rufus, the Wicked. Thus the two men^ 
who were the objects of the deepest detestation to 
the Jews, are perpetually confounded. Rufus is 
said, by the command of Hadrian, to have driven 
the plough over the ruins of Jerusalem. At the 
first threatening of the revolt, probably after the 
visit of Hadrian to the East, in the year 130 (A. C.) 
Rufus poured all the troops at his command into 
Judaea ; he seized and imprisoned Akiba : but either 
his forces or his abilities were unequal to the crisis. 
The Romans could not believe that with the memory 
of the fi>rmer war still on die lips of the fathers of 
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the present generadon, die Jews would provoke the 
danger of a second exterminating conflict. But far 
tome time the insurgents had heen busily employed 
in kying up stores of arms. By degrees they got 
possession of all the strong heights, raised walls 
aad ^^rtifications, dug or enlarged subterranean 
passages and caverns, both for retreat and com- 
munication, and contrived, by holes ham above, to 
let light and air into those secret citadels, where 
^y deposited their arms, held their counsels, and 
concealed themselves from the viailance of the 
^nemy. Multitudes crowded opemy, or stole in 
secret to range themselves under the banner of the 
Messiah. Native Jews and strangers swelled his 
>^anks. It is probable that many of the fugitives 
from the insurgents in Egypt and Cyrene, had 
found their way to Palestine, and lay hid in caves 
and fastnesses. Even many who were not Jews, for 
the sake of plunder and the license of war, united 
themselves with the rebels. No doubt some from 
^e Mesopotamian provinces came to the aid of 
their brethren. The wh<^ Jewish race through- 
out the world was in commotion ; those who dared 
not betray their interest in the common cause 
openly, did so in secret, and perhaps some of the 
wealthy Jews in the remote provinces privately 
contributed from their treasures. Bar-cochab, if 
we may believe the Rabbins, found himself at the 
head of £00,000, a statement somewhat invalidated 
hy the addition, that there was not a soldier who 
could not, putting his horse at full speed, tear up 
a cedar of Lebanon by the roots. Those who had 
denied or disguised their circumcision, hastened to 
renew that distinguishing mark of their Israejitish 
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descent, and to entitle themselves to a share in tfce 
great redemption. The Christians alone stood 
aloof, and would lend no ear, nor pay respect to 
the claims of another Messiah, a man of robbeiy 
and bloodshed, of earthly pretensicms, and the as* 
pirant founder of a temporal kingdom. Bar-coch|ib 
is reported to have revenged himself by the most 
cruel persecutions on those most dangerous oppo* 
nents to his claim as the Messiah. 

The first expedition of Bar-cochab was to make 
himself master of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we 
have before observed, probably some sort of rude 
town had grown np amid the wreck of the city. 
Pious pilgrims no doubt stole in secret to pay their 
adorations on the sacred hill; and some would 
think it wortli while to venture all hazards, if their 
last remains might repose within the circuit of the 
Holy City. With what triumph must they have 
crowded to the same spot, when the conquering 
banner of the Messiah was unfolded, for here Bar<» 
cochab openly assumed the name of king, and is 
said to have issued coins with his superscripdooi 
and with the year of the freedom of Jerusalem as 
the date.* Still the Jews avoided a battle in the 
open field. Turnus Rufus revenged himself with the 
most unrelenting cruelties on the defenceless. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, he put to death thousands of 
men, women, and children. But the obstinate cou- 
rage and activity of the Jews was unbroken ; they 

* There is no historical account of this event, though there 
seems little doubt of the fact. Tychsen and others have con- 
cluded, from extant coins, that he was in possession of Jeru- 
salem for three years; if so, it was from 132 to 135. The 
coins, however, are of very douhtfiil date and autfiority. 
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pirsued dieir deliberate system of defence, so thatj 
01 the arrival of the famous Julius Severus to take 
the command, they were in possession of fifty of the 
strongest castles, and 985 villages. But Sevems 
had learned the art of war against desperate sa- 
vages in Britain. He turned their own policy 
against the insurgents. He ventured on no ge* 
neral battle with an enemy now perhaps grown 
to an overwhelming force ; but he attacked their 
stnong holds in detail, cut off their supplies, and 
reduced them to the greatest distress by famine. 
Yet the Romans experienced, on their side, con- 
siderable losses, for Hadrian, whether with the 
anny or in the neighbourhood, did not adopt the 
customary form in his despatches to the senate, 
" I rejoice if all is well with you and your chil- 
^en ; with myself and the army all is well." In 
Jerusalem the insurgents were disheartened and 
coafounded by the sudden falling in of the vast 
subterranean vaults^ where, according to tradition, 
the remains of Solomon were buried. It was re- 
ported that this had been the treasure-house as 
well as the sepulchre, of the Jewish kings, and sto- 
nes were current that John Hyrcanus and Herod 
^ successively violated the cemeteries, and en- 
nched themselves with their spoils. Now their 
sudden fall not only made the Hill of Sion in- 
secure, but was considered as of awful omen. The 
Ramaos, probably afler a hard contest, made them- 
selves masters of Jerusalem, and razed every build- 
uigthat remained to the ground; it was then, per- 
haps, if not before, that the plough was passed by 
Rufus over the devoted ground. 
At length the discipline of the Roman troops, 
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and the oonsumnuitie condiict of SeTcnis, brought 
the war nearly to a dose. The strong city of 
Bither alone remained, the metropolis and citadel 
of the insurgents. The situation of this dty is not 
certainly known, it is |Jaced by Eusebius near 
Beth-horon, by others near the sea. How long 
Bither stood out after the siege was actually 
formed, is equally uncertain. When affairs began 
to wear a gloomy aspect, (thus write the Rabbins,) 
Eliezer, the son of Hamadai, enjoined the besieged 
to seek dieir last resource, prayer to the God of 
their Fathers. All day long die zealous Rabbi 
was on his knees. As long as he prayed, like 
Moses during the battle with the Amalekites in the 
Desert, so long the Jews assumed new courage, 
and fought with unconquerable ftiry. A Samaritan 
undertook to silence by treachery the devout and 
prevailing Rabbi. He stole up to him where he 
was kneeling in prayer on a conspicuous «ninence» 
and whispered some indistinct words in his ear; 
The vigilant Bar-cochab demanded what was the 
object of his message. The Rabbi could not 
answer. The Samaritan, after long pretended re* 
luctance, declared that it was an answer to a secret 
message confided to him by the Rabbi, about capi- 
tulation. Bar-cochab commanded the Rabbi to be 
executed on the spot. This barbarous measure 
alienated and dispirited his followers. Bither was 
at length stormed, Bar-cochab was killed, and hit 
head carried in triumph to the Roman camp. It 
was again on the fatal 9th of Ab (August), the an- 
niversary of the double destruction of Jerusalem, 
that Bither fell ; it was razed to the ^ound. 
Of the massacre the Rabbins tell fiaghtlul stories, 
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but their horror is mitigated by their extraTaganoe. 
More are said to have fallen at Either than escaped 
with Moses from Egypt. The horses waded np to 
their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so oopioiisly 
that the stream carried stones weighing four pounds 
into the sea, according to their account, fbrty miles 
distant. The dead covered eighteen square miles, 
and the inhabitants of the adjacent region had no 
need to manure their ground for seven years. A 
more trust-worthy authority, Dio Cassius, states, 
that during the whole war the enormous number of 
^80,000 feU by the sword, not including those who 
perished by' famine, disease, and fire. The whole 
of Judaea was a desert, wolves and hyamas went 
howling along the streets of the desolate cities. 
Those who escaped the sword were scarcely more 
fortunate ; they were reduced to slavery by thou*' 
sands. There was a great &ir held under a cele* 
hrated Terebinth, whicb tradition had conse^* 
crated as the very tree under whicb Abraham had 
p^hed his tent. Thither his miserable children 
were brought in droves, and sold as cheap as 
horses. Others were carried away and sold at 
6aza ; others transported to Egypt. The account 
of the &te of Rabbi Akiba is singularly charac» 
teristic. He was summoned for examination before 
the odious Tumus Rufus. In the middle of his 

• 

uiterrogations, Akiba remembered that it was the 
^ur of prayer. He fell on his knees, regardless of 
the presence of the Roman, and of the pending trial 
for life and death, and calmly went through his 
devotions. In the prison, while his lips were 
hutning with thirst, he nevertheless applied his 
scanty pittance of water to his ablutions. The 
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barbarous Roman ordered the old man to be flayed 
alive, and then put to death. The most furious 
persecution was commenced against all the Rabbins, 
ivho were considered the authors and ringleaders 
of the insurrection. Chanania, the son of The- 
radion, was detected reading and expounding the 
Law, he was burned with the book which he was 
reading. It was forbidden to fill up the number 
of the great Synagogue, or Sanhednn, but Akiba, 
just before his death, had named five new mem- 
bers ; and Judah, the son of Bava, secretly nomi- 
nated others in a mountain glen, where he had 
taken refuge. Soldiers were sent to surprise 
Judah, he calmly awaited their coming, and was 
transfixed by 300 spears. 

Hadrian, to annihilate for ever all hopes of the 
restoration of the Jewish kingdom, accomplished 
his plan of founding a new city on the site of Jeru- 
salem, peopled by a colony of foreigners. The 
city was called ^lia Capitolina, iBlia after the 
praenomen of the Emperor, Capitolina as dedicated 
to the Jupiter of the capitol. An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any Jew from entering the new city on 
pain of death, or even approaching its environs, so 
as to contemplate even at a distance its sacred 
height. More effectually to keep them away, the 
im^ of a swine was placed over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem. The more peaceful Christians were 
permitted to establish themselves within the walls, 
and ^lia became the seat of a flourishing church 
and bishoprick. 
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For the fourth time the Jewish people seemed on 
the brink of extermination. Nebuchadnezzar, An« 
tiochus, Titus, Hadrian, had successively exerted 
their utmost power to extinguish, not merely the 
political existence of the state, but even the sepa- 
rate being of the people. It might have appeared 
impossible that anything like a community should 
again revive within Palestine, still more so, that 
the multitudes of Jews scattered over the whole 
face of the world, should maintain any corre- 
spondence or intelUgence, continue a distinct and 
unmingled race, or resist the process of absorption 
into the general population, which is the usual fate 
of small bodies of strangers, settled in remote and 
unconnected regions. In less than sixty years 
after the war under Hadrian, before the close of 
the second century after Christ, the Jews present 
the extraordinary spectacle of two regular and or- 
ganized communities, one under a sort of spiritual 
head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehenaing till 
of Israehtish descent who inhabited the Roman em- 
pure, the other under the Prince of the Captivity, 
to whom all the eastern Jews paid their allegiance. 
Gibbon has briefly stated the growth of the former 
of these principalities with his usual general accu- 
racy, as regards facts, though the relation is co- 
loured by his usual sarcastic tone, in which the 
bitter antipathy of his school to the Jewish race is 
strongly marked. " Notwithstanding these re- 
peated provocations, the resentment of the Roman 
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princes expired after the victory ; nor were their 
apprehensions continued beyond the period of war 
and danger. By the general indulgence of poly- 
theism, and by die mild temper of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews were restored to tneir ancient privileges, 
and once more obtained the permission of circimi- 
cising their children, with the easy restraint that 
they should never confer on any foreign proselyte 
that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race. The 
numerous remains of that people, though they were 
still excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were 
permitted to form and to maintain considerable 
establishments both in Italy and in the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy muni- 
cipal honours, and to obtain, at the same time, an 
exemption from the burthensome and expensive 
offices of society. The moderation or the contempt 
of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the 
vanquished sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his 
residence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his 
despised brethren an annual contribution. New 
synagogues were frequently erected in the prin* 
cipal cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbins, were celebrated in the 
roost solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour 
of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irre7 
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4cHieSabfe liAtred of maAkini, inateadf of flsjming 
•Qt in acts of blood and violence, evapoyafed in^ 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraoied 
^ery opportunity of OTer-reaching tbe idolaters 
inrirade: and they pronounced secret ^md arnbi-^ 
guoits iinprecatioBS against the haughty kii^om of 
Edom/'* 

• Unfortunately it is among the most difficult 
parts of J^ewish history to trace the growth of the 
patriarchal authority established in Tiberias> and 
its recognition by the whole scattered body of the 
m^ion, who, with disinterested zeal, and we do not 
seruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
isimel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries 
to their spiritual sovereign, and united With one 
i&jnd and one heart to establish their community 
onr a settled basis. It is a singular spectacle to 
behold a nation dispersed in every region of the 
world, without murmur or repugnance, submitting 
to the regulations, and taxing ^emselves to sup- 
port the greatness of a supremacy which rested 

• According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson 
of Esau, conducted into Italy the army of ^neas, King of 
Carthage. Another colony of Idumeans, flying from the 
svnanl of- David, took refuge -in the dominions of Romulus. 
£or these, or for other reasons of equal weight, the name of 
EdozQ wes supplied, by the Jews U> the Roman empire. — Gib- 
bon*s note. The false Josephus is a romancer of very modern 
date, though some of these legends are probably more ancient. 
It may be worth considering whether many of the stories in 
the Talmud are not histoiy, in x figurative disguise, adopted 
from prudence. The Jews might dare, to say many things- of . 
Rome, under the significant appellation of Edom, which they 
feared to utter publicly. Later and more ignorant ages took 
literally, and, perhaps, embellished, what was intelligible 
among the generatioa-to which- it. wM-addressed. 

VOL. III« K 
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solely on puUic opmiony and had no temporid 
power whatever to enforce its decrees. It was 
not lon^ before the Rabbins, who had been hunted 
down with unrelentuoff cruelty, began to creep forth 
from their places of cwicealinent ; the death of 
Hadrian, in a few years after the termination of 
the war, and the accession of the mild Antoninus, 
gaye them courage, not merely to make their, pub* 
fie appearance, but openly to re-establish their 
schools and synagogues. The school of Jamnia, 
called the vineyard, because the scholars stood in 
regular rows, was re-opened, and the Jewish youth 
crowded to the feet of their acknowledged teachers. 
Of the Rabbins who were considered legitimate 
members of the great Sanhedrin, there escaped 
the storm, Simon the son of Gamaliel, who had 
an hereditary title to the presidency, (he is said to 
have been the only young scholar who escaped the 
wreck of Bither): five who had been named by 
Judah the son of Bava, Judah the son of Ilai, Sim- 
mon the son of Jochai, R. Jose, R. Elasar, R. Ne- 
hemiah, and lastly, R. Meir. The first pious care 
of the Rabbins was to obtain permission to perform 
funeral rites for their brethren; this indulgence 
was long celebrated by a thanksgiving in their 
daily prayers ; their next, to obtain an abrogation 
of the persecuting edicts. For this purpose Simon 
Ben Jochai, and a youth of great promise, were 
sent -to Rome. This journey is adorned with the 
customary &bles. They obtained the favour of 
the emperor by a miraculous cure of his sick 
daughter. It is certain, however, that Antoninus 
issued an edict which permitted the Jews to perform 
the rite of circumcision ; but, as though he appre- 
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hended that the religion of this despised people 
Alight still make proselytes, they were forbidden to 
initiate strangers into the family of Israel.* Still 
It should seem that in Palestine they were watched 
with jealous vigilance. A story is related of the 
fell of the school in Jamnia (Jabne), which shows 
as well the unruly spirit of the Jews, as the rigor- 
ous police of the Romans. Simon Ben Jocbai, who 
appears to have been by no means a safe person 
to be entrusted with a mission to Rome, makes 
a prominent figure in the narrative. During a 
public debate, at which R. Jehuda, R. Jose, and 
R. Simon Ben Jochai were present, the topic of 
discussion was the national character of their Ro- 
i^an masters. The cautious Jehuda turned the 
dangerous subject to their praise, on those pointsr 
on which a Jew might conscientiously admire his 
opipressors. " How splendid," he exclaimed, " are 
the public works of this people ! In every city 
they have built spacious market places for the 
public use, for the commerce, and for the amuse- 
meat of the inhabitants. They throw noble bridges 
over the rivers, and thus unite separate provinces, 
and facilitate the mutual intercourse of distant re- 
gions. How beautiful are their baths, which con- 
tribute as much to the health as to the enjoyment 
of the people !" Thus spoke R. Jehuda, the pre- 
ndent. The fiery Simon Ben Jochai sprang up, 

* Perhaps the confusion between the Jews and Christians, 
^<^lMwe rapid progress excited great alarm, might be the real 
caaaeof this limitation ; or it might be aimed at the Judaiz- 
iag Christians, who insisted on circumcising their new con* 
veils ; thouffh, after all, it is by no means improbable that 
Judaism still made proselytes from the heathen. 

K 2 
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and cried aloudy " Why this adulatory encomiuBn 
on heathens? For what purpose are all these 
works erected, but to gratify their own rapacity 
and facilitate their exactions ? Why do they buil4. 
spacious market-placed but for the assembling to- 

! ether of harlots to gratify their licentiouaness? 
'heir baths are erected omy for their own seiH 
sual delights ; their bridges, that their collectors of 
tribute may pass from land to land. We occupy 
purselves in Divine lore ; we study eternal and di^ 
regard temporal advantages." 

The consequence of this imprudent speech waft 
a formal accusation before the authorities, Simoi^ 
was adjudged to have forfeited his life. B. Jo8e». 
because he had maintained a suspicious silence, 
was banished. R. Jehuda alone obtained a general 
licence to teach. Simon fled, but the school waa 
suppressed. Another proof of the perpetual ap- 
prehension of insurrection is thus related. The 
trumpet blast, which was sounded at the com- 
mencement of the month Tisri, awakened the aus- 
picion of a governor, ignorant of Hebrew custooaa: 
It was reported to be a signal for general revolt. 
The governor was appeased by a prudent arrange- 
ment of Simon, the. son of Gamaliel, who ordered 
that the trumpet should sound, not at the com- 
ifiencement, only in the middle of the prayers, thus 
clearly forming part of the service. 

Nor was the reign of the philosophic M. Aure- 
lius without danger, perhaps not without well- 
grounded suspicion of the Jews. The victories of 
Avidius Cassius over Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
and the capture of Ctesiphon, afler a long siege, 
brought the Mesopotamian Jews once more under 
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tbe dominion of Rome. Seleucia, in which there 
Were many Jews, capitulated, but in violation of 
<fte terms, four or five thousand persons were put 
to the swo^. Cassius assumed the purple in 
Sy'riti, the Jews are supposed to have joined his 
standard, fbr Marcus Aurelius, though he displayed 
his characteristic lenity towards the Roman insure 
gents, punished the intractable Jews with the repeal 
^ the favouraUe laws of Antoninus Pius. Thei* 
conduct seems to have ruffled the temper of thife 
philosophic emperor, who declared that they wer6 
taiorfe unruly than the wild Sauromatae and Mar^ 
cotnanni, against whom he was engaged in War. 
Yet these severe laws were eithet speedily annulled^ 
W never carried into execution. The Rabbinical 
dominion gradually rose to greater power, the 
schools flourished; perhaps in this interval th€ 
peat sym^ogue or Sanhedrin had its other migra*^ 
tions, from Osha to She^araam, from Shepharaani 
to Bethshaaraim, from cethshaaraim to Sepphoris^ 
and finally to Tiberias, where it fixed its pontifical 
throne, which maintained its supremacy for severd 
tetttu)*ies. Tiberias, it may be relnembered, was A 
town built by Herod Antipas, over an ancient ce* 
liietery, and therefore abominated by the more 
scrupulous Jews, as a dwelling of uncleanness. But 
the Rabbins soon obviated this objection. Simoji 
Ben Jochai, by his cabalistic art, discovered th^ 
^tBct spot where the burial*-place had been ; thii 
was marked off, and the rest of the city declared, 
6n the same unerring authority, to be clean. Here 
then, in this noble city, oh the shore of the sea of 
Galilee, the Jewish pontiff fixed his throne ; the 
Sanhedrin, if it had not, as the Jews pretend, ex- 
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isted during all the reverses of the natiooy was lof << 
-mally re-established. Simon, the son and heir of 
■Gamaliel, was acknowledged as the Patriarch of 
the Jews, and Nasi or President of the SanhedriB» 
E. Nathan was the Ab-beth-din; and the cele- 
brated R. Meir, the Hachim, or Head of the Law. 
Jn every region of the West, in every province <rf 
the Roman empire, the Jews of every rank and 
class submitted, with the utmost readiness, to the 
sway of their Spiritual Potentate. His mandates 
were obeyed, his legates received with honour, his 
supplies levied wiuout difficulty, in Rome, in 
Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later period, 
probably about the reign of Alexander Severus; 
^he Christian writer, Origen, thus describes the 
power of the Jewish Patriarch. ^* Even now, when^ 
the Jews are under the dominion of Rome, an4 
pay the didrachm, how great, by the permission, 
pf Caesar, is the power of their Ethnarch ! I my« 
self have been a witness that it is little less thai| 
that of a king. For they secretly pass judgmentif 
according to their Law, and some are capitally 
condemned, not with open and acknowledged au* 
thority, but with the connivance of the emperor^ 
This, I have learned, and am fully acquainted with, 
by long residence in their country." 

Here then it may be well to take a survey of 
these dominions of the Western Patriarch, to as- 
certain, as far as possible, the origin and condition 
of the different settlements of Jews in Europe, 
Western Asia, and Africa, the constitution of their 
societies, and the nature of the authority exercised 
by the supreme pontiff. 

. It will have been seen, in many incidental notices^ 
that long before the dissolution of the Jewish state. 
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b^re the promulgataon of Gbristianity, this people 
were widely diroersed over the whole face of the 
globe. The foHowiDg passage of Philo, in his 
Mter of Agrippa, which midit be confirmed bj 
other quotations from Josephus, describes their 
state in his own davs (the reign of Caligula): 
*^ Jerusalem is the city of my ancestors, the me- 
tropolis, not only of Judaea, but of many other 
provinces, in consequence of the colonies, which it 
has at difierent times sent out into the neighbour* 
ing countries, Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, ana Coele- 
syria; and into more distant regions, Pamphylia, 
Ciltcia, the greatest part of Asia Minor, as far as 
Bithynia, and the remote shores of the Euxine ; so 
idso into Europe, into Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedo- 
nia, JEuAia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and into most, 
and those the best parts of the Peloponnesus : and 
not only are the Continents full of Jewish colonies, 
but the principal islands also, Euboea, Cyprus and 
Crete. I say nothing of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates ; for all of them, except a small portion, 
particularly Babylon and the Satrapies of the rich 
adjacent districts, have many Jewish inhabitants." 
The events of the Jewish history in Palestine 
tended to increase rather than diminish the number 
of those, who were either dragged away as cap- 
tives, or sought peace and security from the de- 
vastation of their native land, in the less troubled 
provinces of the empire. Even where they suffered 
most, through their own turbulent disposition, or 
the enmity of their neighbours, they sprang again 
from their undying stock, however it might be 
hewn by the sword, or seared by the fire. Mas- 
sacre seemed to have no effect in thinning their 



rknks, anid, lik^ their fore&thers in Egypt, tliey 
still multiplied under the most cruel oppisession; 
In Egypt aad Cyrene, indeed, they had expcai- 
eoced the greatest losses, but on the visit of Haonan 
to Alexandria, he found the city and country stili 
swarming with Jews. The origin and history oi 
the E^pttan, as well as of the Syrian Jews, has 
been already traced. The Jews a£ Asia Minor 
owed their first establiahment to Antiochus the 
Great, who settled great numbers in the dtfierent 
cities in that region. From Asia Minor, they pro- 
bably spread to Greece and to the islands. The 
clearest notion of their numbers in all this part of 
the world, including Galatia, Bithynia, and Cappa- 
docia, may be found from the narratiye of the 
Apostolic journeys. Whatever city Paul enters^ 
he seems to find a synagogue, and a number d 
his countrymen, many of whom were powerful and 
opulent. We need only name the cities of Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Pergamus, Thessalonica, Athens, and 
Corinth. It is probable that in Asia Minor, and 
in Alexandria, the later j£ws first generally adopted 
their commercial habits; but their condition was 
much more secure in the former country than 
among the fiery inhabitants of the &ctious Bgyp* 
tian city. Many public decrees are extant, not 
only of the Roman authmties, particularly- Julios 
Caesar, whiclv secure important privileges to the 
Jewish residents in Asia Minor, but likewise local 
ordinances of the dififerent cities, Pergamus, Hali-* 
camassus, Laodicea, Ephesus, and MUetus, highly 
fiivourable to these foreign deni2en8, and seeming 
to show that the two races lived together on terms 
of perfect amity. In some of the occurrences re* 
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lated in iiie Acts of the Apostles, the Jews, in 
those times, appear a considerate and influential^ 
by no means the proscribed and odions race, which 
they were held in odwr quarters. The public 
decrees usually gave them the title of Roman citi» 
zens, a privilege to whidi maiiy of the Jews, (the 
well-known instance of St. Paul will occur to evety 
(me,) had undoubtedly attained. It was their great 
object to obtain exempdon from military service^ 
In other times they do not seem to have objected 
to enroll themselves in the armies of their mers. 
Some are said to have been in Alexander's army, 
aad an improbable story is told, by a doubtlul 
authority, Hecatseus, of their refusing and ob% 
taining an exemption from being employed in 
blinding an idolatrous temple in Babylon. The 
striking story of Mosellamia is more authentic* 
But most likely, having betaken themselves to 
the more lucrative occupations of peace, at later 
periods they pleaded that it was contrary to theic 
religion to fight, or to work, or even to march on 
the Sabbath, and that they could not partake of 
the same meat with the other soldiers ; their plea 
seems to have been admitted. Of their wealth, 
we have a curious evidence. Their contributions 
to the Temple were so ample, as to excite the 
jealous rapacity of the Roman governor. Cicero, 
in a memorable oration, vindicates Flaccus for not 

* While some Greek soldiers were watching with super* 
stitiouB anxiety the flight of a bird, which was to be of good 
or evil omen, they were horror-struck to see it fall, transSxttd 
"y the arrow of their Jewish comi-ade. The Jew calmly an- 
swered, How much must yonder bird have known of the secrets 
of futurity, which knew not how to avoid the arrow of Mosel* 
Jama the Jew I 
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haTii^ permitted the provinces to be drained of 
their wealth for audi a pmrpoae, and holds up hii 
example to other governors, oonmlaining that Italy 
itself suffered by the exportation of so mocb 
wealth. 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in 
Rome, is very obscure. It is usually ascribed to 
the vast number of slaves brought to the capital by 
Pompey, after bis conquest of Jerusalem. These 
slaves were publicly sold in the markets, yet if we 
are to believe Philo, they were emancipated almost 
without exception by their tolerant masters, who 
were unwilling to do violence to their religious 
scruples. Is it not more probable, that there were 
some, if not many, opulent commercial Jews already 
in Rome, who with their usual national spirit, pur- 
chased to the utmost of their means, their unhmpy 
countrymen, and enabled them to settle in freedom 
in the great metropolis? The passage in Cicero^ 
alluded to above, is conclusive evidence to the 
wealth of the Jewish community in Italy. How« 
ever that may be, it is certain diat a vast number 
of Jewish libertines or freed-slaves inhabited Rome. 
Tacitus states their number at 4000. It appears 
from Josephus, as we have seen, that 8000 were 
present when Archelaus appeared before Augustus, 
and a vast number pourea out to welcome the fidse 
Alexander. They formed the chief population of 
the Transtiberine region.* They shared, (that is the 
less wealthy,) in the general largess of com which 
was distributed among the poorer inhabitants of 

* It ig amuting to see the malicious satisfactioQ with which 
Basnage attempts to prove against his Roman Catholic appo« 
nents, that they were possessors of the Vatican, 
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the. city; by a special favour of Augustusi* if the 
distribution fell on a sabbath^ their portion was 
reserved. They were expelled by Tiberius^ and a 
great number drafted off as soldiers to the unwhole* 
some island of Sardinia; by Caligula they were 
oppressed; by Claudius once more expelled, or at 
least their synagogues closed on account of the 
feuds between the Jews and Christians. Yet here, 
ss dsewhere, oppression and persecution seemed 
not to be the shshtest check to their increase* 
They had a sort of council or house of judgment» 
which decided all matters of dispute. To thisi no 
doubt, either in the synagogue or law court attached 
to it, St. Paul expected to give an account of his 
conduct. The numbers of the Jews in Rome were 
doubtless -much increased, but their respectability 
as well as their popularity much diminished, by the 
ioimense influx of the m<M3t destitute as well as the 
nwst unruly of the race, who were swept into cap- 
tivity by thousands after the fall of Jerusalem^ 
The language of the incidental notices which occur 
^ut the Jews in the Latin authors, after this 
period, seems more ccmtemptuous, and implies that 
^*^y of them were in the lowest state of penury, 
die outcasts of society. Juvenal bitterly complains 
l^at the beautiful and poetic grove of Egeria, was 
m out to mendicant hordes of Jews, who pitched 
^eir camps like gypsies, in the open air, with a 

* It seems to have been the amusement of the idle yotith 
w Kome to visit the Jewish synagogue. The well-known 
Pf^sage in the tenth satire of Horace, will occur to the clas- 
Mcal reader. Though we have some doubts, whether the 
Judaism of the poet's friend, Fuscus Aristius, hu not been 
werred on insufficient grounds. 
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Pallet, and a bundle of hay tot- th^ir pilloW, as 
their only fbrniture. Martial alludes to their filth, 
and, what is curious enough, describes thetn as 
pedlers, venders of matches, which they trafficked 
for broken glass. 

Of their establishment in the other provinces in 
th^ Rdmaii empire, we have no certain information. 
In the middle ages the most extraordinary ^bles 
w^re invented, concerning their first settlement in 
Germany, France and Spain. Those relating to 
the latter country may serve as a specimen. There 
they claimed descent from maritime adventurers lA 
the time of Solomon, or from a part of their tact 
transported to that country, when Nebuchadnezzar 
tonquered Spain !♦ Hebrew derivations were found 
for many of the Spanish cities, which proved to 
the satisfaction even of later antiquaries, the early 
settlement of the Jews in that region ; forgetting 
entirely the close afilnity of the Phoenician and 
Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and the successive 
occupation of, at least maritime, Spain by these kin- 
dred nations. In fact, the Jews spread with the 
dominion of the Roman arms, part as slaves, part 
as free men, with commercial objects, or seeking 
(Mily a safe and peaceful settlement. Some, no 
doubt, obtained their livelihood by reputable 
trafiic or industry, and attained to opulence^ 
others were adventurers^ more unscrupulous as to 

• These fables were probtibly imrented for the purpose of 
exculpating themselves with the Christians, as, having long 
before been separated from the nation, they could not have 
borne any part m the guilt of the Crucifixion of Christ. When 
the Christians took Toledo, this plea was urged, perhaps it 
was invented at that time. 
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tbe roeaos by which they obtained their 
ence. The heathen could not but look with some- 
thing of the interest excited by wonder oa this 
grange, unsocial and isolated people, who dwdt 
among them, and yet were not of them. While the 
philosopher despised the fanaticism which he could 
not comprehena, the populace mingled something 
like awe with their dislike. The worse and more 
destitute of the race probably availed tbemselvea 
of this feeling, many half impostera and half en- 
^kusissts gained their livelihood by working on the 
superstitious terrors of the people, who were never^ 
more open to deception, than in this age of compa- 
sative improvement The emjnre swarmed with 
Jewish wonder-workers, mathematicians, astrolo-* 
gers, or whatever other name or office they assumed 
or received from their trembling hearers. 

Yet in some points all of Hebrew blood, rich and 
poor, high and low, concurred; in their faithful aU 
tj^:hment to their synagogue, their strict subondir 
oation to their religious teachers, and through their 
synagogue and teachers to the great spiritual head 
of their community, the Patriarch of Tiberiaa* 
Vherever Jews resided, a synagogue might be, and 
iisually was, formed. Every synagpgue was visited 
i% turn by the Legate of the Patriarch. These 
legates were called Apostles, the office probably 
existed before the fall of Jerusalem, the Apositle 
collected the contributions for the Temple. They 
had authority to regulate all differences which might 
snse, and to receive the revenue of the Patriarch, 
^very year a proclamation was made by sound of 
tnunpet, in every synagogiie, commwding the pay*- 
ment of the tribute; its final day of settlement waa 
ou the last day of M^y.. On the return of these 
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Legates they informed the Patriarch of the state <^ 
the synagogues, assisted him as counsellors-^ anf 
held a distinguished rank among the people. The 
early Christians accuse the Jews of having sent 
messengers throughout the world, for the purpose 
of anathematizing them in their synagogues, and 
uttering a solemn curse upon the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is hy no means unlikely that these 
Legates received instructions to warn all the faith*- 
ful Israelites against this detested innovation, and 
to counteract hy every means in their power the 
progress of the new religion. No doiiht the rapid 
growth of Christianity, tended to strengthen the 
power of the synagogue, hy constantly keeping* 
alive the vigilance and enflaming the zeal of the 
more stedfast and ardent adherents to the Law. 
Indeed the point which mitigates more than any 
other, our compassion for the sufferings of the Jews, 
is the readiness with which they joined the heathen 
in the persecution of the Christians. Too oflen 
the Jews, though themselves eating the hitter bread 
of slavery, and instructed in the best school for die 
humaner feelings, adversity, were seen rejoicing by 
the stake of the expiring Christian. In the beauti« 
ful description of the death of Polycarp, there is a 
frightful incident of the Jews howling around the 
body of the holy martyr. 

The worship of the synagogue, with its append- 
ant school or law court, where lectures were given, 
and knotty points of the law debated, became the 
great bond of national union, and has continued, 
uiough the monarchical centre of unity in Tiberiaiv 
disappeared in a few centuries, to hold together 
the scattered nation in the closest uniformity. The 
worship of the synagogue is extremely simple. 
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Wherever ten Jews were found, there a synagogue 
ou^ht to be formed. The Divine Presence, tho 
mvisible Shechinah, descends not but where ten are 
met together ; if fewer, the Divine Visitant was 
supposed to say, <* Wherefore come I, and no one is 
here 1" It was a custom, therefore, in some of the 
more numerous communities, to appoint ten ** men 
of leisure,*' whose business it was to form a congre- 
gation.* The buildings were plain; in their Says 
of freedom it was thought risht that the house of 
prayer to God, from its situation or its form, should 
overtop the common dwellings of man; but in 
their days of humiliation, in strange countries, the 
lowly synagogue, the type of their condition, was 
content to lurk undisturbed in less conspicuous 
sitqations. Even in Palestine the synasogues must 
have been small, for Jerusalem was said to contain 
460 or 48Q ; the foreign Jews, from the diffe- 
rent quarters of the world, seem each to have had 
their separate building, where they communicated 
in prayer with their neighbours and kindred. Such 
were the synagogues of the Alexandrians, the Cy^ 
renians, and others. Besides the regular syna^ 
gOgues, which were roofed, in some places they 
&ad chapels or oratories, open to the air, chiefly 
perhaps where. their worship was not so secure of 
protection from the authorities; these were usually 
ui retired and picturesque situations^ in groves, or 
on the sea^shore. In the distribution of the syna- 
SJ%ue, soine remote resemblance to the fallen 
Temple was kept up. The entrance was from the 
^^t; in the centre stood an elevated tribune or 

* Such seems the simple solution of a question, on which 
'^uned volumes have \mn writtsn. 
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rostruRi, in the place of the great altar, where litit 
only permitted sacrifice^ and if from an him^le 
and . eontrite heart, doubtless most acceptable to 
their Almighty Father, prayer was constaiitly 
offered^ and the book of the Law was read. At tbe 
west end stood a chest, in which the hook was laid 
up» makii^ the place, as it were, an hamUe Holy 
of Holies, though now no longer separated by a 
▼eil, nor protected by the Cheniibim. and Mercy 
Seat. Particular seats, usually galleries, were raUed 
off for the women. 

, The chief religious functionary in the synagogue 
was called the angel, or bishop. He ascended the 
tribune, repeated or chaunted the prayers, his bead 
during the ceremony being covered with a veil. 
He called the reader from his place, opened dw 
book before him, pointed out the passage, and 
overlooked him that he read correctly. The rea- 
ders* who were three in number en the ordinoty 
days, seven on the morning of the Sabbath, five on 
festivals, were selected firom the body of the peonie. 
The Law of course was read, and the prayera Hke- 
wise repeated, in the ELebrew language* The days 
of public service in the synagogue were the Sab- 
bath, the second and fiftli days o£ the week,. Moo- 
day and Thucsday. There was an officer in the 
npagogues out of Palestine, and probably even 
within its borders, called an interpreter, who 
translated the Law into the vernacular tongue, 
usually Greek in the first case, or Syro-Chaldaic 
i&tfae latter. Besides the bishop^ there were three 
elders, or rulers, of the synsuogue, who- likewise 
formed a court or consistory ror the judgment •of 
all offences. They had the power of mflictij^ 
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{Moishmeiit by scourgiog ; from Origeo's account, 
thft pactriarch of Tiberias had assumed the power 
of life and death. But the great control over the 
•]Hiblic mind lay in the awful sentence of excom- 
muoicaUon. The anathema of the synagogue cut 
off the offender from the Israel of God; he became 
4Ui outcast of society. The first processj usually, 
.was the censure ; the name and the offence of the 
delinquent were read for four succeeding sabbaths, 
doriog which he had time to mak^ his peace with 
the congregation; at the end of that period the 
solemn Niddui^ or interdict, was pronounced, which 
for thirty days separated the criminal from the 
hopes and privileges of Israel. For more heinous 
owBDceSp and against contumacious delinquents, the 
Hiore terrific Cherem, or Uie still more fatal Sham- 
mata, the excommunication, was proclaimed. The 
Cherem inflicted civil death, but, on due repentance 
and tepaaation for the crime^ the same auUiority 
which denounced, might repeal the Cherem — the 
absidved offender was restored to life. But no 
power could cancel the irrevocable Shammata. 
Some indeed have doubted whether the last sen- 
tence was ever pronounced, or even was known to 
the law. Prudence would certaioly have advised 
the disuse of a practice which might drive the des- 
perate offender to seek that consolation in another 
fiuChy which was irrevocably denied him in his own ; 
xfae church would have opened its gates to receive 
him who was doomed to perpetual exile from the 
synagogue. The sentence of excommunication 
was couched in the most fearful phrases. The 
delinquent was excommunicated, anathematized, 
accurst — ^by the book of the Law, by the ninety- 

VOL. III« L 
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three precepts, by the malediction of Joshua against 
Jericho, by that of Elisha against the children who 
mocked him, and so on through all the terrific 
threatenings of the ancient law and history. He 
was accursed by the mysterious names of certain 
spirits of deadly power. He was accursed by 
heaven and earth, by the Seraphim, and by the hea- 
venly orbs, " Let nothing good come out of him, 
let his end be sudden, let all creatures become his 
enemy, let the whirlwind crush him, the fever and 
every other malady and the edge of the sword, 
smite him, let his death be unforeseen, and drive 
him into outer darkness." Excommunication, as we 
have said, inflicted a civil death ; how far, at least 
in the milder form, it excluded from the synagogue, 
seems not quite clear. But no one, except his wife 
and children, might approach the moral leper — ^all 
others must avoid him the distance of a toise. If 
there be a dead body in his house, no one inters it; 
if a child be born, the father must circumcise it. 
Public detestation was not appeased by death. 
No one mourned him who died excommunicated ; 
his coffin was stoned, and a heavy slab was placed 
over his remains by the hands of justice, either as 
a mark of infamy, or to prevent him from rising 
again at the last day. No doubt these spiritual 
terrors were often abused by the domineering 
Rabbi; but it is as little to be questioned, that 
they exercised a high moral influence. The ex- 
communication smote the adulterer, or the unna- 
tural father, who, in their striking language, more 
cruel than the ravens, neglected the children whom 
God had given. 

The influence of the Rabbins was not grounded 
on the pjiblic services of religion alone. The 
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whole course of education was committed to their 
care, or at least to their superintendence.* In all 
those interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
the heart is most open to impressions of reverence 
and attachment, the Rabbi, even where the ancient 
Levite had no office, had made himself an indis- 
pensable part of the ceremony. When the house 
rejoiced in the birth of a man-child, though circum- 
cision was not necessarily performed in the syna- 
gogue, nor was the operator usually of that order, 
yet ill-omened and unblest was the eighth-day feast 
which was not graced by the presence of a Rabbi. 
In marriages the Rabbi joined the hands, pledged 
the cup, and pronounced the seven prayers of bene- 
diction oyer the wedded pair. The Rabbi attended 
the sick, and consoled nim with the assurance of 
the certain resurrection of all faithful Israelites 
to their exclusive Paradise, and he attended at the 
interment of the dead. Nor was this all, by degrees 
the whole life of the Jew was voluntarily enslaved 
to more than brahminical or monkish minuteness 
of observance. Every day and every hour of the 
day, and every act of every hour, had its appointed 
regulations, grounded on distorted texts of Scrip- 
ture, or the sentences of the wise men, and artfully 
moulded up with the national reminiscences of the 

* The following is considered the authorized course of 
Jewish education. As soon as the children can speak the^ are 
taught certain religious axioms ; from three or four, to six or 
. seven they learn their lettei'S ; at that age they go to school, and 
are taught to read the Pentateuch ; at ten they commence the 
Mischna ; at thirteen and one day they are considered respon- 
sible, and are bound to keep the 613 precepts of the Law j at 
fifteen they study the Gemara, t. e. the Talmud ; at eighteen 
ftey marry ; at twenty they enter into business. 

l2 
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past, or their distinctive hopes of the future, tin 
divine origin of the Law, the privileges of God's 
chosen people, the restoration to the Holy City, the 
coming of the Messiah. The Jew with his early 
prayer was to prevent the rising smi, but more 
blessed he who encroached upon the night to 
lament, before the dawn, the fate of Jerusalem. 
His rising from his bed, his manner of putting on 
the different articles of dress, the disposition of has 
fringed tallith, his phylacteries on his head and 
arms, his ablutions, his meals, even the calls of 
nature were subjected to scrupulous rules-^bo^ 
reminding him that he was of a peculiar race, and 
perpetually reducing him to ask the advice of the 
wise men, who alone could set at rest the trembling 
and scrupulous consdence. Nor ws» it enough 
that the sdl-^seeing eye of God watched with jealous 
vigilance the minutest acts of his peofde, rabbinical 
authority peopled the air with spirits of beneficent 
or malign aspect, the former might be revolted by 
the least uncleanness, the latter were ever ready to 
take advantage of every delinquency. The Wi&e 
Men alone were well acquainted with the nature, 
the orders, the powers, or the arts of these m3^te- 
rious beings, and thus a new and unbounded field 
was opened for their interference. Such was the 
character of the rabbinical dominion as it was gra- 
dually, though perhaps not as yet perfectly, deve- 
loped. Such, for this dominion now assumed a 
monarchical form, was the kingdom of the Patriardi 
of Tiberias, in its boundaries as extensive as that 
of Rome, and founded on the strongest basis, the 
blind and zealous attachment of its subjects. 
Before long the Sanhedrin of that «ity began to 
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assume a loftier tone, their edicts were dated as 
from Jerusalem, their school was called Sion. But 
into this spiritual court, as into that of more 
splendid and worldly sovereigns, amhition and in* 
trigue soon found their way. The monarch could 
not brook any constitutional limitation to his state 
or authority; the subordinate officers, the aris- 
tocracy of this singular state, were eager to usurp 
upon the throne. The first collision was on the 
all-important point of etiquette. No sooner was 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, quietly seated in the Pa- 
triarchate, than he began to assert or enlai^e his 
p^erogatiye. His Ab*beth-din, R. Nathan, and his 
Hachira, R. Meir, enjoyed a larger share of his 
state than he was willing to concede. When anv 
one of these heads of the spiritual senate entered, 
the whole assembly was accustomed to rise, and to 
remsun standing till he was seated. This equality 
of respect was galling to the pride of Simon, he 
determined to Tmdicate the superior dignity of his 
chair^ and took an opportunity of moving, in the 
absence of the parties concerned, that the whole 
assembly should rise only on the entrance of the 
Patriarch, on that of the Ab*beth-din two rows, on 
that of the Hachim only one. The next time that 
R* Nathan and R. Meir made their appearance, 
this order was observed. The degrading innova- 
tion went to their hearts. They cussembled their 
resentment, but entered into a secret conspiracy to 
dethrone or to humiliate the unconstitutional despot. 
" He," said R. Meir, " who cannot answer every 
question which relates to the word of God^ is not 
worthy to preside in the great Sanhedrin. Let us 
expose his ignorance, and so compel him to abdi* 
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cate. Then you shall be Patriarch, and I youf 
Ab-beth-din." In secret council they framed the 
most intricate and perplexing questions to confound 
the despot. Happily for him their conversation 
was overheard by a learned and friendly member 
of the Sanhedrin, who began to discuss in a loud 
tone, so as to be heard by Simon in the neigh- 
bouring chamber, the points on which it was agreed 
to attack and perplex the overbearing Patriarch. 
At the next sitting, the rebels, Nathan and Meir, 
advanced to the charge with their formidable host 
of difficulties. To their confusion Simon, fore- 
warned, repulsed them on all points, and unravelled, 
with the utmost readiness, the most intricate ques- 
tions. Simon triumphed, the rebellious Ab-beth- 
din and Hachim were expelled from the Sanhedrin. 
But still they kept up the war, and daily assailed 
the Patriarch with a new train of difficulties for 
which they required written answers. At length 
the civil contest ended through the intervention of 
the more moderate. The ex Ab-beth-din and ex 
Hachim were re-instated, but, on the momentous 
point whether the whole Sanhedrin rose on their 
entrance, or only two rows, we deeply regret that 
we must leave the reader in the same lamentable 
ignorance with ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed with this advance 
towards unlimited monarchy in his own dominions, 
the high-minded Simon began to meditate schemes 
of foreign conquest. The independence or equality 
of the head of the Babylonian community haunted 
him, as that of the Patriarch of Constantinople did 
the early Popes, and a cause of quarrel, curiously 
similar to that about the time on which Easter was to 
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be kept, speedily arose. The schools of Babylonia 
and Palestine fell into an open schism concerning 
like calculation of the paschal feast. Simon deter- 
mined to assert the superiority of the patriarchate 
of Tiberias over his disobedient brethren. The 
scene is in the highest degree characteristic. It 
must however be premised, that it is by no means 
certain at what time the Princes of the Captivity 
commenced their dynasty. In the following story 
Ahia appears as the head of the community ; but 
probably the prince had not yet obtained the in- 
fluence, or assumed the state which, during the 
first fifty years of the third century, distinguished 
the Jewish sovereign of the East. Hananiah, who 
taught at Nahar-pakod, and Judah Ben Bethuriah, 
were the most eminent of the learned teachers in 
the schools of Babylon, and to humble their pride 
wid bring them into subordination to the seat of 
learning in Tiberias, was the great object of the 
mission which was despatched by the Patriarch. 
The two Legates were furnished with three let- 
ters. They delivered the first to Hananiah, which, 
bore the superscription, " To your holiness.'' De- 
lighted with their recognition of a title, consi- 
dered of high importance, Hananiah courteously 
inquired the reason of their coming. — " To learn 
your system of instruction.'* Still more flattered, 
Hananiah received the ambassadors with the ut- 
most cordiality, and commended them to the people, 
ds worthy of every honour, both as descendants 
of the high priest, (for the Patriarch of Tiberias 
claimed his lineage from Aaron,) and for their 
own personal merit. When the treacherous Le- 
gates had secured their ground in the good.opi- 
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nion of the people, they began to controvert ^^ 
judgments of Hananiah, to animadvert on his opt* 
nions, and to lessen him by every means in the 
public estimation. Hananiah, enraged at this abuae- 
of his kindness, summoned a second assembly of 
the people, and denounced the Legates as traitor» 
and ignorant men. The people replied, ^* That 
which thou hast built thou canst not so soon pull 
down ; the hedge which thou hast planted thou 
canst not pluck up without injury to thyself." 
Hananiah demanded their objections to his system 
of instruction. They answered, << Thou hast dared 
*to fix intercalations and new moons, by which 
great inconformities have arisen between the bre- 
thren in Babylonia and Palestine.'' ** So did Rabbi 
Akiba,'' said Hananiah, " when in Babylon." 
" Akiba," they rejoined, " left not his like in Pa- 
lestine." <* Neither," cried the desperate Rabbit 
" have I left my equal in Palestine." The Legates 
produced their second letter, which ran in these 
mysterious words, *^ That which thou leftest a kid 
is grown up a strong-homed goat ;" it meant that 
the Sanhedrin, which he left without power, had 
regained all its authority. Hananiah was struck 
dumb. R. Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time^ 
he mounted the Tribune, from which the Law was 
usually read. *^ These," he said, naming them, <* are 
the holy days of God — these the holy days of Ha- 
naniah !" An indistinct murmur ran through the 
. synagogue. R. Nathan, the second deputy, arose 
and read the verse of Isaiah, '* Out of Sion goetb 
forth the Law, and the word of God from Jeru- 
salem." Then with a bitter intonation, ^* Out of 
Babylon goeth forth the Law, the word of God froni 
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BMiar-pakod." The assembly was in an uproar. 
" Alter not^the word of God/* was the universal 
cry. The legates followed up their advantage and 
produced their third letter, which threatened excom- 
mimicatioii against the factious opponents of their 
authority. They added these emphatic words : — 
" The learned hkve sent us, and commanded us 
thus to say. If he will submit, well ; if not, utter 
at once the interdict. So likewise set the choice 
before our brethren in foreign parts. If they will 
stand by us, well ; if not, let them ascend their 
bigfa places ;. let^hia build them an altar, and Ha* 
napiah (he was^of Levitical descent) sing at the sa- 
crifice, and let them at once set themselves apu-t 
and say. We have no portion in the Israel of God." 
From all sides an instantaneous cry arose, " Heaven 
preserve us from heresy— we have still a portion in 
the Israel of God." The authority of the Sanhe- 
drin in Tiberias was universally recognized. Judah 
Ben Bethuriah, as well as Hananiah, was forced to 
bow to the yoke ; and till the political separation 
of the Babylonian from the Western Jews, on the 
restoration of the Persian monarchy, for the pro- 
^^ince had now been again brought under the Ro- 
■Ban dominion by the conquests of Verus, the Pa- 
triarch of Tiberias maintained his uncontested 
'Ufn'emacy over the whole Jewish commonalty. 
In the preceding history, both in the object and 
the manner in which it was conducted, we are 
almost tempted to inquire whether it is not a scene 
borrowed from the annals of the Papal Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of 
tbe Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in all 
tbe state and splendour of an oriental sovereign. 
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far outshining, at least in pomp, his rival sovereign 
in Tiberias, we return to the West to trace the 
history of the Palestinian Jews, as connected with 
that of their Roman masters. During all the later 
conflicts with Rome, the Samaritans had escaped 
by quiet submission the miseries which had so 
perpetually fallen on their more unruly brethren ; 
they had obtained the rights of Roman citizenship 
for their fidelity. During the first estahlifihrneml: 
of the Rabbinical dominion at Tiberias, its chiefi 
had displayed an unprecedented degree of liberality 
towards their once detested neighbours. Though 
they sarcastically denominated them " the prose- 
lytes of the lions," yet they would inhabit the 
same city, sleep in the same house, eat at the same 
table, and even partake of miimals which they had 
killed. This unusual mildness rested on the au- 
thority of R. Akiba, and seems to strengthen the 
suspicion that it was grounded on policy, and that 
the enterprising Rabbi had laid a deliberate scheme 
of uniting in one league all who claimed Jewish 
descent. But this amity between the two hostile 
sects was but transient. One Rabbi declared that 
it was better to use water for an offering than Sa^ 
maritan wine. Another, in their own city, openly 
accused them of worshipping idols on Gerizim ; be 
hardly escaped with his life. Political circumstances 
increased the jealousies, which at last broke out 
into open hostilities, and opportunities occurred in 
which they might commit mutual acts of violencCf 
without the interference of the ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests for the empire, they 
espoused opposite parties. The Samaritans, un* 
fortunately for themselves, were on the losing side. 
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Peseennins Niger had assumed the purple in S3rria. 
The Jews presented a petition for the reduction of 
their taxation. " Ye demand," said the stern Ro- 
man, " exemption from tribute for your soil, I will 
lay it on the air you breathe." The Samaritans 
took up arms for Niger, the Jews threw themselves 
mto the party of Severus. That able general soon 
triumphed over all opposition, and severely punished 
the pardzans of his rival : the Samaritans forfeited 
their privilege of Roman citizenship. The presence 
of the emperor overawed the conflicting factions, 
though Severus himself was in great danger from 
a daring robber of the country, named Claudius, 
who boldly rode into his camp, saluted and em- 
braced him, and before orders could be given for 
his seizure, had escaped. Severus celebrated a 
Jewish triumph, probably on account of the gene- 
ral pacification of the province. His laws were 
&vourable to the Jews. The edict of Antonine was 
re-enacted, though still with its limitation against 
circumcising proselytes. The Jews were permitted 
to undertake the tutelage of Pagans, which shows 
that they had still the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship, and they were exempt from burthens incom- 
patible with their religion. Still they were inter- 
dicted from approaching the walls of the Holy City, 
and their general condition is thus described by 
Tertttllian, who wrote during the reign of Severus, 
" Dispersed and vagabond, exiled from their native 
8oil and air, they wander over the face of the earth, 
without a king, either human or divine ; and even 
as strangers they are not permitted to salute with 
their footsteps their native land." 
-The Jews and Christians contest the honour of 
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having Aimished A nurse to the fratricide son ^ 
Severus, Caraealla.* If this tyrant indeed sucked 
the milk of Christian gentleness, his savage dispo- 
sition turned it to gall. According to the Rabbinwal 
legends, he was so attached to his Jewish playmates, 
as to have shed tears when one of them was whipt 
by order of the emperor. Indeed, for sevend 
reigns, Judaism raiffht boast its influence on the 
imperial throne. Among the strange medley of 
foreign superstitions with which the filthy Heli<^a- 
balus offended even the easy and tolerant religion 
of his Roman subjects, he adopted the Jewish 
usages of circumcision and abstinence from swine's 
'flesh. And, in the reign of the good Alexander 
Severus, that beautiful oasis in the desert of this 
period of the imperial history, the Jews enjoyed 
the equal protection and the favour of the virtuous 
sovereign. Abraham, as well as Christ, had his 
place in the emperor's gallery of divinities, or men 
worthy of divine honours. Alexander was even 
called the Father of the Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne had 

* Jost, in his " Geschichte der Isroetiten seit der xeit der 
Maccabaer," conceives that the strange stories in the Jevrish 
writers, about the intercourse between one of the Antonines, 
most assert the first, the Pious, with the head of the Sanhe- 
drin of Tiberias, and his secret Judaism, are grounded on this 
tale of Caracalla. We take the opportunity of expressing ottr 
obligation to this work, which has been of the greatest use in 
the composition of this last volume of our History. We difii^ 
from Jost, who is a pupil of Eichhorn, on many points, par- 
ticularly the composition of the older Scriptures, but we gladly 
bear testimony to the high value of his work, which, Iwth in 
depth of research and arrangement, is far superior to the de- 
sultory, and by no means trustworthy, volumes of Basnage. 
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been ascended by the most celebrated of the Rab- 
binical sovereigns ; Jehuda, sometimes called the 
Nasi or Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes 
emphatically the Rabbi, succeeded his father, Sim- 
mon, son of Gamaliel. Jehuda is said to have been 
born on the day on which R. Akiba died ; an 
event predicted, according to his admirers, in the 
v^rse of Solomon. ** One sun arUetht and one sun 
goeth down/* Akiba was the setting — Jehuda the 
dawning sun. He was secretly circumcised, in 
defiance of the law of Hadrian. His whole life 
was of the most spotless purity, hence he was 
called the Holy, or the Holiest of the Holy. 
R. Jehuda was the author of a new constitution to 
the Jewish people. He embodied in the cele- 
l^rated Mischna, or Code of traditional Law, all 
•the authorieed interpretations of the Mosaic Law, 
the traditions, the decisions of the learned, and the 
precedents of the courts or schools. It is singular 
that this period is distinguished by the labours of 
the great Roman lawyers, in the formation of a 
code of jurisprudence for the whole empire. It 
might seem as if the Jews, constituting thus, as it 
were, an mvpervum in invperio^ a state within a state, 
were ambitious of providing themselves with their 
own Pandects, either in emulation 6f their masters, 
or lest their subjects might discover the superior 
advantage of a written code, over the arbitrary de- 
cisions of the Rabbinical interpreters of their ori- 
ginal polity. The sources from which the Mischna 
was derived, may give a fair view of the nature of 
the Rabbinical authority, and the manner in which 
it had superseded the original Mossuc constitution. 
The Mischna was grounded, 1. On the written 
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Law of Moses. 2. On the Oral Law, received 
by Moses on Mount Sinai ; and handed down, it 
was said, by uninterrupted tradition. 3. The de- 
cisions. 6r maxims of the Wise Men. 4. Opinions 
of particular individuals, on which the Schools were 
divided, and which still remained open. 5. An- 
cient usages and customs. The distribution of the 
Mischna affords a curious exemplification of the 
intimate manner in which the religious and civil 
life of the Jews were interwoven, and of the au^ 
thority assumed by the Law over every transaction 
of life. The first book considers the people as 
cultivators of the soil, and appears to imply that 
they were still, to a considerable extent, landed 
proprietors in Palestine. It regulates all affairs of 
husbandry; trees, fruits, seeds, &c. The second 
book relates to festivals and holy days. The third 
contains the statutes relating to marriage and the 
female sex. The fourth considers the Jew chiefly 
in his commercial character ; it defines the law of 
property, exchange, damage, loss, restitution. The 
fiffh treats of holy things, oblations, vows, &c. 
The sixth on things clean and unclean. 

As the object of this great work was to fix, once 
for all, on undoubted authority, the whole un- 
written law, some of the more zealous Rabbins 
reprobated this measure of Jehuda the Holy, as 
tending to supersede or invalidate their own per- 
sonal weight. But the multiplication of written 
statutes enlarges rather than contracts the province 
of the lawyer ; a new field was opened for ingenuity, 
and comment was speedily heaped upon the Mischna, 
till it was buried under its weight, as tlie Mosaic 
Law had been before by the Mischna. The inter- 
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preters of the Mischna assumed a particular name, 
the Tanaim. In fact, the acknowledgment of the 
Mischna as a sort of new constitution, powerfully 
contributed to the maintenance of the rabbinical 
authority after the fall of the Patriarchate and the 
extinction of the schools. It threw back the written 
Law into a sort of reverential and mysterious ob^ 
scurity. Never was such honour paid to the books 
of Moses as by the Rabbins of Tiberias, or such 
labour employed in their preservation, every letter 
was counted, every dot, every iota sanctified, as 
perhaps of the deepest import ; but they were dark 
oracles, whose profound meaning could not be 
caught by the vulgar ear ; while the formal, and 
as it were constitutional, recognition of the un- 
written law, as embodied in the Mischna, became 
the popular and practical code, until ^ the more 
voluminous Talmud superseded, in its turn, the 
Mischna. Those ponderous tomes became at once 
the religious and civil institutes of the Jewish 
people, and swayed the Jews with as uncontested 
authority as the Acts of the Saints and the canon 
law the nations of Christian Europe. 

In the mean time the rival throne in Babylonia, 
that of the Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly 
rising to the state and dignity which perhaps did 
not attain its perfect height till under the Persian 
monarch s. There seems to have been some ac- 
knowledged hereditary claim in R. Houa, who now 
appears as the Prince of the Captivity, as if his de- 
scent from the house of David had been recognized 
by the willing credulity of his brethren. At least, 
if any reliance is to be placed in a speech attributed 
to R. Jehuda, that if K. Houa were to make hi^ 
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appearance, he should do homage to him : a sub*- 
mission which would not, it may be thought, have 
been extorted from the Patriarch of Tiberias, even 
the modest and humble R. Jehuda, unless general 
opinion had invested the rival chieftain widi some 
peculiar sanctity. The Prince of the Captivity 
might recall in his splendour, particularly durmg hik 
inauguration, some lofly reminiscences of the great 
Jewish monarchy, under the ancestors from whom 
he claimed his descent, the holy David and the 
magnificent Solomon, though afiectingly mingled 
with allusions to their present state of degradatioa. 
The ceremonial of his installation' is thus described* 
The spiritual heads of the people, the masters of 
the learned schools, the elders, and the people, asr 
sembled in great multitudes within a stately cham- 
ber, adorned witli rich curtains, in Babylon, wbeare, 
during his days of splendour, the Resch-Glutha 
fixed his residence. The prince was seated on a 
lofty throne. The heads of the schools of Siira 
and Pumbediiha on his right hand and left. These 
chieft of the learned men then delivered an address, 
exhorting the new monarch not to abuse his power ; 
he was called to slavery rather than to sovereignty, 
for he was prince of a captive people. On the next 
Thursday he was inaugurated by the laying on of 
hands, and the sound of trumpets, and acclamadoiis* 
He was escorted to his palace with great pomp, aod 
received magnilioent presents from all his subjects. 
On the Sabbath all the prineipal pec^e assembled 
before his bouse, he placed hunself at their head, 
and, his face covered with a silken veil, proceeded to 
the Sy nagc^ue. Benedictions and hymns of thanks- 
giving announced his entrance. They then brougbt 
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bhti the Book of the Law/out of which h^ read the 
first line, afterwards he addressed the assemhly, 
with his eyes closed out of respect. He exhorted 
them to charity, and set the example hy offering 
Uberal alms to the poor. The ceremony closed 
vdth new acdamadons, and prayers to God that, 
under the new Prince, he would be pleased to put 
an end to their calamities. The Prince gave his 
blessing to the people, and prayed for each pro- 
vince diat it might be preserved from war and 
&mine. He concluded his orisons in a low voice, 
lest his prayer should be repeated to the jealous 
^rs of the native monarchs, for he prayed for the 
restoration of the kitigdom of Israel, which could 
not rise but on the ruins of their empire. The 
Prince returned to bis palace, where he gave a 
splendid banquet to the chief persons of the 
community. After that day he lived in a scMrt of 
stately Oriental seclusion, never quitting his palace 
except to go to the schools of the learned, where, 
as he entered, the whtAe assembly rose and conti- 
nued standing, till he took his seat. He some- 
times paid a visit to the native Sovereign in Babylcm 
(Bagdad). This prob^cbly refers to a somewhat 
later period. On these great occasions his impe- 
rial host sent his own chariot for his guest ; but 
the Prince of the Captivity dared not accept the 
invidious distinction, he walked in humble and 
submissive modesty behind the chariot. Yet his 
own state was by no means wanting in splendour : 
he was arrayed in cloth of gold : fifty guards 
marched before him ; all the Jews» who met him 
on the way, paid their homage, and fell behind into 
bia. train. He was received by the eunuchs, who 
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conducted him to the throne, while one of his 
officers, as he mardied slowly along, distributed 
gold and silver on aU sides. As the Prince ap- 
proached the imperial throne, he prostrated hims^f 
on the ground, in token of vassalage. The eimuchs 
raised him and placed him on the left hand of the 
Sovereign. After the first salutation, the Prince 
represented the grievances or discussed the afiairs 
of his people. 

The court of the Resch-Glutha is described as 
equally splendid ; in imitation of his Persian roas- 
ter, he had his officers, counsellors, and cup- 
bearers. Rabbins were appointed as satraps over 
the different communities. This state, it is pro- 
bable, was maintained by a tribute raised from the 
body of the people, and substituted for that which, 
in ancient times, was paid for the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. His su^ects in Babylonia were many of 
them wealthy. They were husbandmen, shepherds, 
and artizans. The Babylonian garments were sdl) 
&mous in the West, and probably great part of that 
lucrative manufacture was carried on by the Jews. 
Asinai and Asilai, it will be recollected, were 
weavers. It is said, indeed, in the usual figurative 
style, of a Jew merchant, of Babylon, that he had 
1000 vessels on the sea, and 1000 cities on land. 
They prided themselves on their learning as well 
as their wealth. Though the Palestinian Jews 
affected to speak with contempt of Babylonian 
wisdom, yet in general estimation the schools of 
Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbeditha, might compete 
with Sepphoris and Tiberias. 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity extended beyond Babylonia and the adjacent 
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districts, is uncertain. The limits of t^ersia form 
an insuperable barrier to our knowledge, and almost 
all the rest of Asia, during this period, is covered, 
as it were, with impenetrable darkness. Many 
Jews were no doubt setded in Arabia. Mahomet 
found them both numerous and powerful, and a 
Jewish dynasty had long sat on one of the native 
thrones ; but this subject will come under our no- 
tice when we consider the influence of the progress 
of Mahometanism, as connected with the History 
oi the Jews. All other accounts of oriental Jews, 
at this early period, are so obscure,* so entirely or 
so nearly fabulous, that they may wisely be dis- 
•lAissed, but there is one curious point, which, as it 
seems to rest on better evidence, demands more 
particular notice, the establishment of a Jewish 
colony in China, if not anterior, certainly imme- 
diately subsequent to the time of our Lord. This 
singular discovery was made known to Europe by 
the Jesuit missionaries, but unfortunately the Father 
Gozani, who had the best opportunity of obtaining 
accurate information both as to their history and 
the manuscripts of the law which they possessed, 
-was ignorant of the Hebrew language. It was in- 
ferred from dieir tradition, in our opinion, some- 
what hastily, that Jews had been setded in the 
country ^49 years before the Christian era. More 
authentic statements fixed their introduction into 

* That there were Parthian, as weU as Elamite, (Persian,) 
and Mesopotamian Jews, is clear from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; the traditions of Christianity assert the early propa- 
gation of the faith in those regions, which intimates, we are 
inclined to think, that the Jews were numerous, but little is 
known which is either distinct or certain. 

M % 
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the empire towards the dose of the reiga of Mingti, 
of the dynasty of Han, who reigned from 58 to 
75 A. C. They were originally 70 tings or &nu» 
lies, and settled in the cities of Nimpo, Ning-'hiu, 
Hamtcheu, Peking, and Caifongfon. Only seTen 
remained in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
all in the latter city, the capital of Honan. They 
came from Si-yu, the west country, and their He* 
brew language betrayed evident signs of corruption 
from the introduction of Persian words. They 
could not have been of the earlier dispersion, for 
they had the book of Ezra, and highly reverenced 
his name. They knew nothing, or at least had 
preserved no knowledge of Christ or his religion. 
They were employed in agriculture and traffic 
They had cultivated learning with success, and 
some of them, as it was attested by extant ini* 
scriptions, had been highly honoured with the 
imperial favour, and had attained the rank of Manr 
darins. One of these inscriptions, bearing date m 
1515, praises the Jews for their integrity and fide- 
lity, in agricultural pursuits, in traffic, in the roar 
gistracy, and in the army, and their punctual ob- 
servance of their own religious ceremonies : it as- 
sures them of the emperor*s high esteem. They 
paid great respect to the name of Confucius, .and 
after the Chinese customs preserved the memory 
of their fathers, with religious reverence, on tablets 
inscribed with their names ; in other respects they 
were strict Jews : they observed the sabbath, 
lighting no fire, and preparing their food on the 
preceding day : they {)ractised circumcision on 
the eighth day : they intermarried only among 
thems^ves. They believe, iiccording to the Jesuit, 
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in Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, the Resurrection, 
and the last Judgment ; in Ansels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim. They neither make, nor attempt to 
make proselytes. Their sacred edifice (a remark* 
able fact) resembles much more the Temple than 
the modem synagoffue. It is situated in an open 
apace, among paviuons or avenues of trees. It 
consists of a nave and two aisles^ the centre is 
divided into a holy place, and a Holy of Holies, 
which is square without and circular within; here 
are deposited the books of the Law,* and the sacred 
chamber is only entered by the chief priest. The 
chief priest is not distinguished by any splendour 
of apparel, only by a red belt of silk, which passes 
over his right and under his led shoulder. They 
chaunt the sacred scripture and their prayers, as 
Father Gozani had heard the Jews in Italy. They 
entertain distinct though remote hopes of the coming 
of the Messiah. Such, in a brief outline, is the 
history of one branch of this extraordinary people, 
thus in the eastern as well as the western extre- 
mity of the old world, resisting the common laws 
by which nations seem to be absorbed into each 
other. However opposite the institutions, the 
usages, the manners of the people among whom 
they dwell; whether the government be mild or 
intolerant ; the Jews, equafly inflexible and unso- 

* The learned Baron de Sacy has clearly shown that the 
existing copies of the sacred writings among tne Chinese Jews, 
imperfect as they are, are not older than the year 1620 A. C. 
Their former sacr^ books had been destroyed first by an inun- 
dation of the great Yellow River in 1446, afterwards by a fire 
about 1600, and lastly, those they possess were greatly da- 
maged by a second inundation in 1642. 
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cial, maintain their seclusion from the rest of man- 
kind. The same principles operate on the banks 
of the Yellow River, and on those of the Tiber or 
the Seine ; the Jew, severed for ages from all in- 
tercourse with his brethren, amid' the inaccessible 
regions of the Celestial Empire, in most respects, 
remains as he would have been, if he had continued 
to inhabit the vallies of Palestine, under the con- 
stant and immediate superintendence of the national 
chief of his religion, the Patriarch of Tiberias. 
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The middle of the third century beheld all Israel 
thus incorporated into their two communities, 
under their Papacy and their Caliphate ; the 
great events which succeeded during the five fol* 
lowing centuries, to the end of the seventh, or the 
middle of the eighth, which operated so powerfully 
on the destinies of the whole world, in the East as 
well as in the West, could not but exercise an 
important influence over the condition, and, in 
some respects, the national character of the Jews. 
Our history will assume, perhaps, its most intelli* 
gible form, if we depart in some degree from a dry 
dironological narrative, and survey it in relation 
to the more important of these revolnticms in the 
history of mankind. 1st. The restoration of the 
Magian religion in the East, under the sreat Per* 
sian Monarchy, which arose on the rums of the 
Parthian Empire. 2ndly. The establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire. 
Srdly. The invasion of the Barbarians. 4thly. 
The rise and progress of Mahometanism. 

I. The first of these points we have in some 
degree anticipated. The Prince of the Captivity 
probably rose to power in the interval between the 
abandonment of the Mesopotamian provinces by 
Hadrian, about 118, A. C, and the final desolation 
of the Parthian kingdom, about «29, when that em- 
pire, enfeebled by the conquests of Trajan, and by 
the assumption of independence in the Persian pro* 
vince, held, but with a feeble hand, the sovereignty 
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over its frontier districts. But his more splendid 
state seems to have been assumed after the acces- 
sion of the Persian d3masty. The reappearance qf 
the Magian religion, as the dominant faith of t]ie 
East, aner having lain hid, as it were, for centuries 
among the mountains of Iran, is an event so sin* 
^ular, that it has scarcely received the notice which 
it deserves in history. It arrested at once the 
progress of Christianity in the East, which was 
thrown back upon the Western provinces of Asia, 
and upon Europe, not without having received a 
strong though partial tinge from its approxima- 
tion to that remarkable &ith. The great He- 
resiarch Manes attempted to blend the two 
systems of belief— an attempt the less difficult, as 
many among the more successful of the early He- 
retics had already admitted into their creed the 
rudiments of Oriental philosophy, which formed 
the ground- work of Magianism: but Manes met 
the fate of most conciliators; he was rejected^ 
and probably both himself and his proselytes 
violently persecuted by both parties. In what 
manner the sovereigns of Persia and their tri* 
umphant priesthood conducted themselves at &rst 
towards meir Jewish subjects in Babylonia, we 
have little certain intelligence. Some stories, 
whi^h bear the stamp of authenticity, appear to 
intimate persecution. The usage of the Jews in 
burying the dead was offensive to the Magians; 
and there were certain days in which no light was 
permitted to be burning, excepting in the Fire 
Temples. The Jews were unwillingly constrained 
to pay this homage to the Guebre ceremonial« 
It is said that a fire-worshipper came into a room 
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in Pumbeditha, where Abba Bar Hona lay ill, 
and took away the light. R. Jehuda cried out» 
**Oh, mercifiil Father! take us under thy protec- 
tion, or lead us rather into the hands of the chil* 
dren of Esau," (the Romans.) 

But on the whole their condition must have 
been favourable, as the pomp of their prince, the 
wealth of his subjects, and the flourishing condi* 
tion of the Mesopotamian schools, are strong tes- 
titnonies to the equitable and tolerant government 
of their Persian rulers. The Oriental cast, which 
many of their opinions had assumed as early as. 
the Babylonian captivity, and the prevalence of 
die Cabalistic philosophy, which, in its wild ge- 
nealogy of many distinct seons or intelligences, 
emanating from the pure and uncreated lightj 
bore a close analogy to the Dualism of the Ma- 
gians ; and its subordinate hierarchy of immaterial 
and spiritual beings, angels, or genii, would har- 
monize more easily with, or at least be less abhor- 
rent from, the prevailing tenets of the Magians^ 
than the more mflexible Christianity, which re- 
jected the innovations of Manes. 

The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud, 
as it shows the industry of its compilers, seems to 
mdicate likewise the profound peace enjoyed by 
the Jewish masters of the schools. This great 
work was commenced and finished under the su-» 
perintendence of Rabbi Asche. This celebrated 
head of the schools introduced a new mode of 
teaching; his scholars met twice in the year, and 
received each time two portions of the Law and of 
the Mischna, the whole circle of Jewish study, 
which had been divided into sixty parts. Their 
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coinments on their appointed task were brought 
back on the next day of meeting, the best were se^ 
lected and harmonized, and from these in thirty 
years grew the Gemara, which, with the Mischna, 
forms the Babylonian Talmud, that extraordinary 
monument of human industry, hui^an wisdom, and 
human folly. The reader at each successive ex« 
tract from this extraordinary compilation hesitates 
whether to admire the vein of profound allego- 
rical truth, and the pleasing moral apdc^ue, to 
smile at the monstrous extravagance, or to shud-- 
der at the daring blasphemy. The influence o^ 
the Talmud on European superstitions^ opinions^ 
and even literature, remains to be traced ; to the 
Jew the Talmud became the magic circle, within 
which the national mind patienUy laboured for 
ages in performing the bidoing of the ancient and 
mighty enchanters, who drew the sacred line, be- 
yond which it might not venture to pass. 

II. The Western Jews must have beheld with 
deeper dismay, and more profound astfmishm^dt 
at the mysterious dispensations of Providence, the 
rival rehgion of Christianity, that apostasy, m 
they esteemed it, from the worship of Jehovah, 
gradually extending over the whole of Europe, 
till at length, under Constantine, it ascended Ihe 
imperial throne, and became the established reli* 
gion of the Roman world. The period between 
the death of the Patriarch R. Jehuda, the Holy, 
and the accession of Constantine to the empire, 
had been barren of important incidents in Jewish 
history. The Patriarchate of Tiberias seems 
gradually to have sunk in estimation : this small 
and spiritual court fell like more splendid and 
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Worldly thrones, through the struggles of the so*' 
isereign for unlimited sway, and the unwillingness 
oC the people to suhmit even to constitutional 
au^rity. The exactions of the pontiff, and of 
the spiritual aristocracy, the Rahbins, became more 
and more burtbensome to the people.* The 
people were impatient even of the customary 
taxation, Gamaliel succeeded Jehuda, Jehuda this 
Second, Gam^eL This pontiff was of an imperii 
ous character; he surrounded himself with a sort 
of body-'guard; at the same time he was outshone 
by his competitors in learning, Simon Ben Laches 
and R. Jochanan, whose acknowledged superiority 
tended still farther to invididate the supremacy of 
the. Patriarch. 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the 
Jewish name by the celebrity of Zenobia, the fun 
moua Queen of Palmyra, who was of Israelitish 
descent. But the Jews of Palestine neither de« 
rived much advantage from the prosperity, nor 
suffered in the fall of that extraordinary woman; 
Her favottrite* Paid of Samosata, seems to have 
entertained some views of attempting an union 
between Judaism and Cbristianitv; both parties 
r^ected the unnatural alliance. The Jews spoke 
eantemp|i«>udy of the wise men who came from 
TadmoTi and Paul of Samosata was rejected by 
the orthodox Church as an intractable heretic. 
On the formal establishment of Christianity, the 

* At a period considerably later, the Apostles of the Fa* 
triarch are called in a law of Honorius devastators. It is 
asserted in the life of Chrysostom, that the heads of the 
synagogues were displaced if they did not send in enough 
iaoQ«y. 
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more zealous Jews might tremble, lest the syna- 
gogue should be dazzled by the splendour of its 
triumphant competitor, and recognizing the mani> 
fest favour of the Divinity in its success, refuse 
any longer to adhere to an humiliated and hope* 
less cause; while the Christians, after having 
gained this acknowledged victory over Paganism, 
might not unreasonably expect that Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles, would relax, its 
obstinate resistance, and yield at length to the 
universally acknowledged dominion of the new 
faith. 

But the Rabbinical authority had raised an ia- 
surmountable barrier around the synagogue — mas- 
ters of the education, exercising, as we ' have 
shown, an unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, 
and mingling in every transaction during the whole 
life of each individual ; — still treating their present 
humiliation merely as a preparatory trial from the 
ever-faithful God of their fathers, and feeding their 
flock with hopes of a future deliverance, when 
they should trample under foot the enemy and op- 

Sressor; — enlisting every passion and^ every preju- 
ice in their cause; — occupying the studious md 
inquisitive in the interminable study of their 
Mischna and Talmuds ;— alarming the vulgar with 
the terrors of their interdict ; whUe they still {nto- 
mised temporal grandeur as the' inalienable, thouffh 
perhaps late inheritage of the people of Israel ; 
consoling them for its tardy approach by the pro- 
mise of the equally inalienable and equally exclu- 
sive privilege of the children of Israel — everlasting 
life in the world to come ; — these spiritual leaders 
of the Jews still repelled with no great loss, the 
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a^lgressions of their opponents. At the same time 
unhappily the Church had lost, in great degree, 
its most effective means of conversion — ^its mira- 
culous powers, the simple truth of its doctrines, and 
the blameless lives of its believers. It substi- 
tuted authority, and a regular system of wonder'^ 
working, which the Jews, who had been less 
affected than might have been supposed by the 
miracles of our Lord and his Apostles, had no 
difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest impos- 
tures, or works of malignant and hostile spirits. 
In &ct, the Rabbins were equal adepts in these 
pious frauds with the Christian clergy, and their 
people, no less superstitious, listened with the 
same avidity, or gazed with the same credulity, on 
die supernatural wonders wrought by their own 
Wise Men, which obscured, at sdl events neutra- 
lized, the effect of the miracles ascribed to the 
Christian saints. Magical arts were weapons 
bandied, as all acknowledged, with equal skill by 
bodi parties ; the invisible world was a province 
where, though each claimed the advantage in the 
contest, neitber thought of denying the power of 
their adversary. A scene characteristic of the 
times is reported to have taken place in Rome ; 
the legend, it will easily be credited, rests on 
Christian authori^. A conference took place in 
the presence of Cfon^tantine and the devout Em- 
press-mother, Helena, between the Jews and the 
Christians. Pope Sylvester, then at the height of 
his wonder-workins glory, had already triumphed 
in argument over his infatuated opponents, when 
the Jews had recourse to magic. A noted en- 
chjttiter commanded an ox to be brought forward ; 
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he whispered into the ear of the ahiihal, which in- 
stantly fell dead at the feet of Constantine. The 
Jews shouted in triumph, for it was the Ham-sem-' 
phorash, the ineffahle name of God, at the sound 
of which the. awe-struck heast had expired. Syl* 
vester observed with some shrewdness, *^ as he 
who whispered the name must he well acquainted 
with it, why does he not fall dead in like manner?*' 
The Jews answered with cbntemptuous acclama-^ 
tions — '^ Let us have no more verbal disputations, 
let us come to actions." " So be it," said Sylves- 
ter ; " and if this ox comes to life at the name of 
Christ, will ye believe?" They all unanimously 
assented. Sylvester raised his eyes to heaven, and 
said with a loud voice — " If he be the true Grod 
whom I preach, in the name of Christ, arise, oh 
ox, and stand on thy feet." The ox sprang up, and 
began to move and feed. The l^end proceeds, 
that the whole assembly was baptized. The Chris* 
tiana, by their own account, carried on the contest 
in a less £&vourable field than the city of Rome, 
and urged their ccmquests mio the heart of the 
enemy's country. Constantine, by the advice of 
his mother Helena, adorned with great magmfi- 
cence the city which had risen on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. It had become a place of such splen-^ 
dour, that Eusebius, in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new Jerusalem foretold by 
the prophets. The Jews were probably still inter- 
dicted from disturbing the peace, or prc^aning the 
soil of the Christian city, by entering its walls. 
They revenged themselves by rigidly excluding 
every stranger .from the four great cities which 
they occupied— Dio Cawsarea (Sepphoris), Na»a« 
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rethy .Capemanm, and Tiberias. As it was the 
ambition of the Jews to reffain a footing in the 
Holy City> so it was that of me Christians to esta- 
blish a church among the dweUings of the circum* 
ciaed. This was brought about by a singular ad- 
venture. Hillel had succeeded his father, Judah 
the 2d, in the Patriarchate. If we are to believe 
Epiphanius, the Patriarch himself had embraced 
Christianity, and had been secretly baptized on his 
death-bed by a iHshop. Joseph, his physician, had 
mtnessed the scene, which wrought strongly upon 
his mind. The house of Hillel, after his death, 
was kept closely shut up by his suspicious country- 
men ; Joseph obtained entrance, and found there 
the Gospel of John, liie Gospel of Matthew, and 
the Acts, in a Hebrew translation. He jead and 
believed. When the young Patriarch, another 
Judah, (the 3d,) grew up, Joseph was appointed an 
iqpostle, or collector of the patriarchal revenue. It 
seems thai Christian meekness had not been im- 
bibed with Christian faith, for he discharged his 
limction with unpopular severity. He was de* 
tected reading the Gospel, hurried to the syna- 
gogue, and scouTced. The bishop of the town (in 
Cilicia) interfered. But he was aiterwards seized 
again, and thrown into die Cydnus, from which 
te hardly escaped with his life. This was not the 
wisest means of recovering a renegade; Joseph 
was publicly baptized, rose high in the favour of 
Constantine, and attained the dignity of Count of the 
Empire. Burning with zeal — it is to be hoped not 
with revenge — he turned all his thoughts to the esta- 
blishment of Christian churches in the great Jewish 
cities. He. succeeded under the protection of the 

VOL, III. N 
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government, and with the aid of a miracle. As he 
commenced an edifice on the site of a heathen 
temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted the lime 
which was to be used for mortar — ^it would noi 
bum. But Joseph having sanctified some water 
with the sign of the cross, the spell was distolTed, 
and the building arose to the discomfiture and dis- 
may of his opponents. 

The laws of Constantine with resard to the 
Jews, throw more real light on their character and 
condition.* The first of these statutes appeairs 
to authenticate the early part of the history of 
Joseph, and was, no doubt, framed in aUusion to 
his case. It enacted, that if the Jews should 
stone, or endanger the life of, a Christian convert, 
all who were concerned should be burned alive. 
This statute shows the still fiery zeal of the Jews, 
and their authority within the walls of their own 
synagogue ; nor had they any right to complain, 
if proselytes to the established faith should be 
protected from their violence under the severest 
penalties. Another more intolerant statute prohi* 
bited all Christians from becoming Jews, under the 
pain of an arbitrary punishment ; and, six months 
before his death, a third decree was issued by Con- 
stantine, prohibiting Jews from possessing Chn». 
Uan slaves. The reason assigned for this law 
was, that it was unjust that those who had been 
made free by the blood of Christ, should be slaves 
to the murderers of the Prophets and of the Son 

* Constantine in a public documeiit declared, that it was 
not for the diraity of the Church to follow that most hateful 
of all people, the Jews, in the celebration of the Passover. 
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of God. There was another civil law, of great 
importance, affecting the Jews; they were con- 
strained to take upon themselves certain public 
offices, particularly the decurionate, from which 
the facility with wrhich the Emperor and his pre- 
decessors had granted exemptions, had become 
burdensome. The law, however, shows, that the 
right of the Jews to Roman citizenship was fully 
recognised. The Patriarchs and the Rabbins had 
the same exemption from all civil and military 
offices as the Christian clergy. In the markets the 
Jews had their own officers to regulate the price of 
things sold among themselves, and were not sub-^ 
jeetto the ordinal discursor or moderator. 

But still earlier than these statutes of Constan- 
tine, Spain, the fruitful mother and nurse of reli- 
gious persecution, had given the signal for hostility 
towards the Jews, in a decree passed at the Coun- 
cil of Elvira (lUiberis), which is curious, as proving 
that the Jews were, to a great extent, the cultiva- 
tors of the soil in that country. It was a custom 
for the Jewish and Christian farmers and peasants 
to mingle together at the festive entertainments 
given at the harvest-home, or other periods of 
rural rejoicing. The Jews were wont in devout 
humility to utter their accustomed grace before 
^ feast, that the Almighty would, even in the 
hmd of the stranger, permit his rains, and dews, 
and sunshine, to fertilize the harvests. The Chris- 
tians appear to have been offended at this, appa- 
rently very innocent, supplication. The decree of 
the council proscribed the meeting of the two 
races at these festivals, and prohibited the bles- 
sings of the Jew, lest, perhaps, he might render 

N 2 
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unavailing the otherwise powerfiil benedictiofis oi 
the Church. 

It is said that the Jews in the East revenged 
themselves for these oppressive laws against their 
breUiren, by exciting a &irious persecution against 
the Christians, in which the «fews und Magians 
vied with each other in violence. 

The increased severity of the laws enacted by 
Constantius, the son and successor of Constantmey 
indicates the still darkening spirit of hostility: but 
the Jews, unhappily,- gave ample provocaticm to 
the authorities. The hot-headed Israelites of 
Alexandria mingled themselves in the fiicdona of 
Arians and Athanasians, which distracted that rest« 
less city. They joined with the Pagans, on the 
side of the Arian Bishop, and committed frightful 
excesses, burning churches, profaning them witik 
outrages which Athanasius shrinks from r^tingy 
9nd violating consecrated virgins. An insurrec- 
tion in Judaea, which terminated in the destmctioB 
of Dio Cesarea, gave another pretext for exaction 
and oppression. The J ews were heavily burthened 
and taxed ; forbidden, under pain of death, from 
possessing Christian slaves, or marrying Christian 
women ; and the interdict of Hadrian, which pro- 
hibited their approach to the Holy City, was form- 
ally renewed. These laws likewise throw light oa 
their condition : their heavy burthens may indicate 
^at they possessed considerable wealth ; the poo- 
session of Christian slaves leads to the same conclu- 
sion ; and the necessity of the enactment against 
marrying Christian women shows, that, in some 
ranks at least, the animosity between the two races 
had considerably worn away. But the prohibitioB 
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agamst entering Jerusalem was still further embit- 
tered, by the distant view of the splendour which 
the new city had assumed. Christian pilgrims 
erowded the ways which led to the Holy City, 
where the wood of the true cross — the discovery 
of which by a singular chance is ascribed to a Jew 
— began to disseminate its inexhaustible splinters 
through the Christian world. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the Empress Helena, 
rose in lofty state, and crowned the hill of Cal- 
▼aiy, on which their ancestors had crucified Jesus 
of Nazareth ; while the hiU of Moriah lay dese- 
crated and desolate, as it had been lefl by the 
plough of the insulting conqueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm the 
rival religion seated oh the imperial throne, and the 
votaries of Jesus clothed in the royal purple — ^if 
&cy felt their condition gradually becoming worse 
wader the statutes of the new emperors — ^if they 
dreaded still further aggressdons on tkeir prosperity, 
*hey must have looked with no secret triumph to the 
accession of Julian, the apostate from Christianity. 
Before long their elation was still further excited 
^ a letter written from the Emperor, addressed 
to <^ his brother," the Patriarch, and the com- 
iQOQalty of the Jews. Julian seemed to recognise 
&e unity of God, in terms which might satisfy the 
most zealous follower of Moses. He proceeded 
to denounce their oppressors, condescended to 
^Cttse his brother, annulled the unequal taxes 
with which they were loaded, and expressed his 
^mest hope that, on his return from the Persian 
War, the great designs he had formed for their 
welfare might be fiuly accomplished. The temr 
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poral as well as the religious policy of Julian ad- 
vised his conciliation of the Jews. Could they be 
lured by his splendid promises to embrace his 
party, the Jews in Mesopotamia would hare 
thrown great weight into his scale, in his cam- 
paign against the Jrersians ; and in his design of 
depressing Christianity, it was important to secure 
the support of every opposite sect. Probably 
with these views the memorable edict was issued 
for the rebuilding of the Temple on Mount Mo- 
riah, and the restoration of the Jewish worship in 
its original splendour. The execution of this pro- 
ject was entrusted, while Julian advanced with his 
ill-fated army to the East, to the care of his fe- 
vourite, Alypius. 

The whole Jewish world was in commotion; 
they crowded from the most distant quarters to 
be present and assist in the great national work. 
Those who were unable to come envied their 
more fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious 
hope for the intelligence that they might again 
send their offerings, or make their pilgrimage, 
to the Temple of the God of Abraham, in his 
holy place. Their wealth was poured forth in 
lavish profusion ; and all who Were near the 
spot, and could not contribute so amply, offered 
their personal exertions : blessed were the hands 
that toiled in such a work ; and unworthy was he 
of the blood of Israel who would not unlock, at 
such a call, his most secret hoards. Men cheer- 
fully surrendered the hard-won treasures of their 
avarice ; women offered lip the ornaments of their 
vanity. The very tools which were to be employed 
were, as it were, sanctified by the service, and 
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were made of the most costly materials : some had 
shoTels, mallets and baskets of silver ; and women 
were seen carrying rubbish in robes and mantles 
of sflk. Men, blind from the womb, came forward 
to lend their embarrassing aid; and the aged tot- 
tered along the ways, bowed beneath the weight 
of some burthen which they seemed to acquire 
new strength to support. The confidence and 
triumph of the Jews was unbounded : some went 
so far in their profane adulation as to style Julian 
the Messiah. The Christians looked on in con- 
sternation and amazement. Would the murderers 
of the Son of God be permitted to rebuild their 
devoted city, and the Temple arise again from 
'* the abomination of desolation ? " Materials had 
now accumulated from all quarters ; some say at 
the expense of the Emperor, but that is not pro- 
bable, considering the costly war in which he was 
engaged. Nor were the Jews wanting in ample 
resources : timber, stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, 
were heaped together in abundant quantities. Al- 
ready was the work commenced ; already had 
they dug down to a considerable depth, and were 
preparing to lay the foundations, when suddenly 
flames of fire came bursting from the centre of the 
bill, accompanied with terrific explosions. The af- 
frighted workmen fled on all sides ; and the labours 
were suspended at once by this unforeseen and 
awful sign. Other circumstances are said to have 
accompanied this event: an earthquake shook the 
hill ; flakes of fire, which took the form of crosses, 
aettled on the dresses of the workmen and specta- 
tors; and the fire consumed even the tools of iron. 
It was even added that a horseman was seen ca- 
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reering among the flames, and that the workraen, 
having fled to a neighhouring church, its dooiSf 
fastened hy some preternatural force within, re- 
fused to admit them. These, however, may be 
embellishments, and are found only in later and 
rhetorical writers ; but the main fact of the inter- 
ruption of the work by some extraordinary, and 
as it was supposed, preternatural interference, rests 
on the clear and unsuspicious testimony of the 
heathen Ammianus Marcellinus. But, in can- 
dour, one local circumstance must be mentioned, 
overlooked by those who impugn, as well as by 
those who maintain, the miracle — by Gibbon, 
Basnaffe and Lardner — as well as by Warburton. 
It will be remembered, that the hills on which 
Jerusalem stood were deeply and extensively un- 
dermined by subterranean passages. On the sur- 
prise of the Temple by John of Gischala, the whole 
party of Eleazar took refuge in these underground 
chambers. Numbers of the Zealots lay hid in simi- 
lar caverns under Sion afler the capture of the 
city by Titus, and the sudden rising of Simon on 
the hill of the temple, after having descended on 
that of Sion, sufficiently proves the vast rai^ 
of these mines, which communicated with eadi 
other under both hills over which the city spread. 
The falling of the hill of Sion, during the rebellion 
under Barcochab, may also be adduced. In the 
long period of desolation, during which the hiU of 
the temple, especially, lay waste, the outlets of these 
caverns would be choked with rubbish and ruin; 
and the air within become foul and inflammable. 
That these vapours, thus fermenting under the 
-Vhole depth of the hill, shouM, as is often the 
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case in nunesy become accideatally ignited daring 
the work, kindle, and expk)de with violent com- 
biMtion and terrific noise resembling an earth- 
quake, was by no means beyond me ordinary 
course of nature; though it might be far beyond 
the philosophy of a people excited to the highest 
pitcn of religious enthusiasm, and already predis* 
posed to consider the place as the chosen scene of 
miraculous interference* Even the fiery crosses 
on the garments might have been phosphoric 
exhalations, really seen, and easily wrought into 
that fonn by the awe*struck imagination of the 
Christians — and preternatural interference would, 
hardly be called lor to close the doors of a church 
against fugitives thus under the visible malediction 
of the Deity. 

Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if we may pre* 
sume so to speak, appear necessary for its end; 
for, according to the will of the Divine Ruler of 
-the world, a more appalling and insuperable ob* 
stacle interrupted the unhallowed work. The 
discomfiture of the Jews was com^deted — and 
the resumption of their labours, could they have 
recovered from their panic, was for ever broken 
off by the death of Julian. The emperor seems 
not to have reaped the advantages he expected 
from his attempt to conciliate the race of Israel. 
The Mesopotamian Jews, instead of joining his 
army, remained feithful to their Persian masters, 
and abandoned such of their cities as were not 
defensible. On his approach, one of these, Bithra, 
situated among the branches of the Euphrates, 
was set on fire by his soldiers, and burned to 
ashes. The apostate himself fell — ^the Christian 
world beheld the vengeance of God — the Jew the 
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extinction of all bis hopes — in the early fate of 
this extraordinary man. 

. The short reign of Jovian, whose policy it was 
to reverse all the acts of his predecessor, was op- 
pressive to the Jews — ^but it was only a passing 
cloud : Valens and Valentinian reinstated the Jews 
and their Patriarch in their former rights — ^yet the 
state of the empire demanded the repeal of their 
most valuable privilege — exemption from the pub- 
lic services. " Even the clergy, " such is the 
curious argument of this edict, *' are not permitted 
to consecrate themselves to the service of God, 
.without having previously discharged their duty 
to their country. He who would devote himself 
to God, must first find a substitute to undertake 
his share in the public offices.'* The Jews could 
not complain, if, admitted to the protection and 
rights of Roman citizenship, they were constrained 
to perform its duties. 

During the declining days of the Roman em- 
pire, Christianity assumed a more commanding 
influence, and the Jews sometimes became a sub- 
ject of contention between the church and the 
throne. Protected by the emperor as useful and 
profitable sulyects, they were beheld by the more 
mtemperate churchmen with still increasing animo- 
sity. Maximus, an usurper, during his sh<Hrt 
reign, had commanded a synagogue, which had 
been wantonly burned in Rome, to be rebuilt at 
the expense of the community. Theodosius the 
Great renewed a similar edict, on a like occasion, 
and commanded the Bishop of Callinicum, in 
Osrhoene, to see the work carried into effect. 
The fiery zeal of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, broke 
out into a flame of indignation. In a letter to the 
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emperor, he declares his disapprobation of such 
outrages as burning synagc^es : for priests ought 
to be the quellers of turbulence, and strive to 
promote peace, unless, he added, moved by inju- 
ries against their God, or contumelies against his 
church. At the same time he asserts, that no 
Christian bishop could conscientiously assist in 
buildinff a temple for the circumcised. " Either 
the bishop will resist or comply: he must be a 
sinner or a martyr. Perhaps he may be tempted, 
by the hopes of martyrdom, falsely to assert his 
concurrence in the destruction of the synagogue. 
Noble falsehood ! — I, myself, would willingly as- . 
simie the guilt, — I, I say, have set this synagogue 
m flames, at least in so far that I have urged on all 
— that there should be no place left in which Christ 
is denied." He designated a synagogue as a dwell- 
ing of perfidy — a house of impiety — ^a receptacle 
of insanity — ^and concluded, in a tone of mingled 
paithetic expostulation and bitter invective, ** This 
sfaall be the inscription of the edifice — * A Temple 
of Ungodliness, built from the plunder of the 
Christians.' " Not content with addressing this 
letter to the emperor, who was then in Milan, he 
thundered against him from the pulpit. Theodo- 
sins had the weakness to yield to the daring church- 
man; the edict was recalled, and the Jews remain- 
ed without a synagogue in that city, which, it may 
be observed, was divided by half the empire from 
tJie diocese of Ambrose. Theodosius, when re- 
moved from the influence of Ambrose, and brought 
by the approach of death to higher notions of 
Christian justice, issued an edict, whith secured 
perfect toleration to the Jews, and condemned to 
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an arbitrary punishment all who should bum or 
plunder their synagogues^ 

In the meantime the Patriarchate began to dis- 
play manifest signs of decay. The Jeyrs were 
seen before heathen tribunals — not only to decide 
their litigations with Christians, but as a court of 
appeal against the injustice of their own judicial 
authorities. Men excommunicated had recourse 
to pagan judges, not always inaccessible to bribery, 
to enforce their reinstatement in the rights of 
the synagogue. A law of Theodosius was passed, 
which recognized the power of the Patriarchs to 
punish the refractory members of their own com- 
munity. This law was confirmed under Area* 
dius and Honorius; the prefects were forbidden 
from interfering with the judicial courts of the 
Jewish primate. It should seem that, in disputes 
with Christians, both parties were expected to ap- 
pear before the ordinary tribunals. Another law 
was passed at this period characteristic of the 
times. It enacted) that no Jew should be bap- 
tized without strict inquiry, and a sort of previous 
noviciate of good conduct. Some of the more 
worthless Jews had played upon the eagerness ctf 
the church to obtain proselytes, and had made a 
regular trade of submitting to baptism in difierent 
places — by which they, in general, contrived to ob- 
tain handsome remuneration. This was facilitated 
by the numerous sects which distracted the church, 
who vied with each other in the success of their 
proselytism, and rendered detection difficult. A 
miracle came to the assistance of the law in cheeks 
Ing this nefarious traffic ; unfortunately it was 
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wrought in a Novatian, not in an ortbodox congre- 
gation. When one of these unworthy prosel3rtes 
furesented himself, the indignant water flowed 
away, and refused to rebaptize one who had been 
80 frequently baptized before with so little advan- 

The clouds of ignorance and barbarism, which 
were darkening over the world, could not but 
spread a deeper gloom over the sullen national 
character of the Jews. The manner in which the 
cofttest was carried on with the Church was not 
calculated to enlighten dieir fanaticism ; nor was it 
likely ikat, whfle the world around them was 
smking fast into unsocial ferocity of manners^ 
they should acquire the gentleness and humanity 
of civilization. No doubt the more intemperate 
members of the synagogue, when they might do it 
securely, would revenge themselves by insult or 
any other means of hostility in their power, against 
the aggressions of the Church: though probably 
mudi would be construed into insult, which was 
not intended to give offence, it argues no great 
knowledge of Jewish character, or indeed of hu- 
man nature, to doubt but that great provocation 
was given by the turbulent disposition of the 
Israelites. It is a curious fact, and must have 
tended greatly to darken the spirit of animosity in 
the dominant Church against the Jews, that when- 
ever occasion offered, utey sided with the Arian 
faction; while the Arians were in general more 
tolerant towards the worshippers of the undivided 
Unity of God, than the Catholic Church. In the 
religious factions in Alexandria, we have seen 
them espousing the part of the Arian Bishop 
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against Athanasius ; and of all the sovereigns 
during this period, none were .more friendly to 
the Jews than the Aria;n Gothic kings of Italy* 
It was about the commencement of the fifth cen- 
t^y, that great, and probably not groundless 
offence, was taken at the public and tumultuous 
manner in which the Jews celebrated the feast of 
Purim, and their deliverance under Esther. Not 
content with beating the benches of the syna- 
gogue with stones aiid mallets, and uttering the 
most dissonant cries each time the e&ecrated naoie 
of Haman was pronouaeed, they proceeded to 
make a public exhibition of the maaner in which 
the enemies of their nation might expect to be 
treated. They erected a /gibbet, on which a 
figure, representing Haman, was suspended, and 
treated with every kind of indignity. Probayy 
blasphemous expressions against all other Hamans 
might occasionally break forth. The Christians 
looked with jealous horror on that, which they 
construed into a profane, though covert, repre-* 
sentation of the crucifixion. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is said, the gibbet was made in the form of 
a cross, with the body suspended upon it in 
like manner to that which was now becoming 
the universal object of adoration. No wonder if 
the two parties met in furious collision, and if 
the peace of the empire demanded the interven- 
tion of authority to put an end to these indecent 
scenes. By a law of Theodosius the Second, 
these festivals were prohibited. In Macedonia, 
Dacia, and lUyria, these or similar causes of con- 
tention gave rise to violent tumults between the 
Jews and Christians. The synagogues were 
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burned in many places. Theodosius commanded 
the prefect, Philip, to execute the law with the 
strictest impartiality: not to suffer the Jews to 
insult or show disrespect to the Christian religion, 
yet by no means to interfere with the free exer- 
cise of their own faith. In Syria these animosities 
kd to stiU worse consequences. At a place called 
Inmestar, between Chalcis and Antioch, some 
drunken Jews began, in the public streets, to 
mock and blaspheme the name of Christ. They 
went so far as to erect a cross, and fastened a 
Christian boy to it, whom they scourged so un- 
mercifully that he died. The • offenders were 
justly punished with exemplary rigour; but the 
feud left a rankling hatred in the hearts of the 
Christians. Some years afler, they rose and 
plundered a synagogue in Antioch. The Roman 
governor espoused the cause of the Jews, this 
dme the unoffending victims of wanton animosity, 
and by an ordinance of the emperor, the clergy 
were commanded to make restitution. But they 
(bund an advocate in the celebrated Simeon Sty- 
Utes, so called from his passing his life on the top 
of a slender column sixty feet high. Theodosius 
coidd not resist the intercession of this saintly 
personage, to whom he wrote under the title of 
the " Holy Martyr in the air" — earnestly solicit- 
ing his prayers. The order of restitution was 
annulled — the just prefect recalled. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the synagogue in question may 
have been built in violation of a law of the em- 
pire, which prohibited the erecting any new edi- 
fices for Jewish worship. 

Perhaps unfortunately, as encouraging them to 
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Bnmeroas and weahliy in the tspo largest towns oi 
the itlindl — paiticnlaily in Ma^ona, now Mahon. 
Long had he desbed to cng^^ in a holy warfare 
against this unbdieirii^raoe. He was at Ini^^tk 
cnc ouiaged to hope far Tietary by the arrival oi 
the idles of the Martyr Stephen,* which were 
left in the idand by the cdefarated Qrosins. In a 
short time the conflict began, and perpetual dis* 
potations Uxd^ ^aoe; the Qiristians headed by 
their Bishop, the Jews by a certain Theodorus, 
a maoi of acknowle^^ eminence in Rablnnical 
learning, and of sodi consequence in the place as 
to have filled the office of defender of the eity. 

The Qiristians, if we are to beBeve die Bishops 
thought only of spiritual means of attack, persua- 
sion, argument, with vdiatever miracles the relics 



^ A Jew plajs a conspicuous part in the discovery of these 
relics— no less a person than Gamaliel himself, the teacher of 
St. Paul, who appeared in a vision to Lucian, head of a mo* 
nasteiy, at Caphargamala in Palestine. These relics were 
of sovereign efficacy in chedcing the Pelagian herosy. 
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of St. Stephen might vouchsafe to throw into thei^ 
'sc^. The Jews had hiid up in their synagogue 
more carnal weapons, stones, clubs, arrows, and 
other arms. Encouraged by two visions, the 
!Kshop' set off at the head of all his flock from 
Immona, and marched in the highestspirits to Ma- 
gona, where he- sent a summons of defiance to 
Theodorus and the Jews to meet him at the 
church. The Jews excused themselves because 
it was the Sabbath — and they could not enter an 
unclean place on that day. The Bishop immedi- 
ately offered to meet them on their own ground, 
the synagogue. They still declined the contest, 
but surrounded the house, in which the Bishop was, 
in great numbers; * The Bishop mildly expostu- 
lated with them for having laid up arms in their 
synagogue. They denied the fact, and offered to 
confirm their assertion with an oath. " No need 
of oaths," replied the Bishop, " let us satisfy our 
own eyes" — ^and immediately he set forward with 
his whole troop, singing a verse of the ninth 
Psalm, "Their memory hath perished with a hud 
noise;* but the Lord endureth for ever." The 
Jews gladly joined in the Psalm, applying it no 
doubt with a very different meaning. A fray be^an 
in the streets through some Jewish women throwmg 
stones from the windows. The Bishop could not 
restrain his flock, who rushed furiously in. No 
blood was shed on either side, exceptor an Achan 
in the Christian party, who endeavoured to pur- 
loin some valuable effects, and had his head 
broken by a stone from his own friends ; but the 

* These words will not be found in the English translation ; 
they appeal' in the Vnlgatc. 

VOL, III, O 
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Christiahs became masters of the syns^ogae, and set 
it on fire wit^ all its furniture, except the books of 
the Law, and the articles of «Avcr, There is no 
mention of arms having been discovered. The 
books were carried in reverential triumph to the 
church— the silver restored. The Christians re- 
turned, siiiging Psalms of tEankf^ving, to th^ 
church. Three days after, the Jews assembled 
within the melancholy ruins of their regions 
house — the Christians also crowded in, aiid Theop 
dorus began an eloquent vindication of the Law — 
he argued, he confuted all objections — he poured 
contempt on his opponraits, who, by the confes* 
8ion«of the Bishop, were so utterly discomfited, as 
to look for help to heaven dbn'e against this 
obstinate gainsayer. No miracle, however, wis 
vouchsafed, and they owed their triumph to pure 
accident. ' They afi began to cry with one votee, 
" Theodorus, believe in Christ 1 " The Jews mist»oh 
the words, and thought it was a shout of triumph, 
♦* Theodorus believes in Christl" They dispersed 
on all sides. Women tore their hair and cried in 
bitter desperation, <<Oh, Theodorus, what hast 
thou done!'' the men Bed away to the woods 
and rocks. Theodorus, entirely des^ted and left 
alone, had not strength of mind to resist. Reu- 
ben, the first of the Jews who had been converted, 
argued with him, and laid before him the advan<* 
tages which might attend his becoming a Chris- 
tian. The Rabbi yielded to these unworthy 
motives; the example of his defection was fol- 
lowed, a|id the Jews were generally baptised. 
The triumphant Bishop strongly recommends to 
his brethren the laudable examjde of his own zeal 
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aad success, an example which, as fiu: as burning 
the synagogues^ they seem to have been ^t enough 
to adopt; for an express law appears to have been 
required from Honorius to prohibit these acts of 
yiolence. 

The conversi^Hi of many Jews in Crete reflects 
mi^e credit on the humanity of the Christians* 
while it shows the wild and feverish fanaticism 
whidi still lay deep within the hearts of the Jewsi 
ready to break forth at the first excitement of 
those unextinguishable hopes, which were alike 
their pride, Qieir consolation, and their ruin* 
Among the numerous and wealthy Jews who in- 
habited that fertile island an imposter speared, 
who either bore or assumed the name of Moses, 
He announced himself as the successor of the 
great Iiaw|^iver, and for a whole year travelled 
about the island, persuading his credulous coun- 
trymen to abandon their possessions and .their 
farms to &Ahm his guidance. They listened; 
they relaxed their usual industry, and neglected 
their labours, under the fond hope of speedily ob- 
taining possessicm of a more fertile Iiand, that of 
milk and honey. The appointed time came, and 
at the call of Moses they crowded forth by thou- 
sands, £br he had proclaimed, that like the Red 
Bea of old, the deep Mediterranean would be 
turned to dry land before them. At the dawn of 
day they followed him Uindly to the top of a lofty 
prwnontory, from, whence he commanded them to 
throw themselves down — the . foremost obeyed, 
they, were dashed to pieces against the rocks, or 
sank into the unobedient waves. Many perished, 
more would have shared their fate, but for some 

o2 
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fishinff-craft and merchant ressels belonging to 
the Christians, who showed the utmost activity^ in 
saving the lives of their deluded countrymen; and 
by holding up the bodies of the drowned, pre- 
vented the rest from following their fatal example. 
The Jews, at length disabused, turned to revenge 
themselves on their leader — but he had disap- 
peared; no doubt he had secured a place of re- 
treat, probably with some of the fruits of his im- 
posture. Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
cannot disguise his suspicion, that he was a devil 
who assumed a human form for the destruction of 
those unhappy people. But many of the Jews, 
heartily ashamed of their own credulity, and strnek 
with the brotherly kindness of the Christiaiis, 
adopted the faith of love and charity. 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most 
fatal scene of Jewish turbulence and Jewish cala- 
mity. Yet no calamity could induce this gain- 
loving people to abandon that great emporium of 
commerce. Rarely have we directed our atten- 
tion to the city of Alexandria, but we have seen 
its streets flowing with the blood of thousands of 
Jews ; at our next view we always find them re- 
established in immense numbers, and -in inex^^ 
haustible opulence. To the old feuds between 
Greeks and Jews in this city, noted at all times 
for its fierce and mutinous spirit, had succeeded 
those o£ the different sects of Christians, and of 
the Christians, Pagans, and Jews. Even holy 
bishops were not superior to the violence whira 
the fiery climate seemed to infuse into the veins 
of these " children of the Sun ;" the records of the 
Alexandrian Church present, perhaps, the most 
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unchristian page in Christian History. At this 
period the city was rent into factions on a suh- 
ject, all-important in those days, the merits of the 
dancers in the puhlic exhibitions. These enter** 
taiiiments usually took place on the Jewish sab- 
hath, and on that idle day the theatre was thronged 
with Jews, who preferred this profane amusement 
to the holy worship of their synagogue. Violent 
collisions of the difierent factions perpetually took 
place, which rarely terminated without bloodshed. 
Orestes, Prefect of Alexandria, determined to . re- 
press these sanguinary tumults, and ordered his 
police regulations to be suspended in the theatre.* 
Certain partisans of Cyril the Archbishop entered 
the theatre with the innocent design, according to 
Socrates, on whose partial authority the whole 
affidr rests, of reading these ordinances; among 
the rest, one Hierax, a low schoolmaster, a man 
.conspicuous as an adherent of the archbishop, 
whom he was wont frequently to applaud by 
clapping his hands, (the usual custom in the 
Church,) whenever he preached. From what 
cause does not appear, but the Jews considered 
themselves insulted by his presence, and raised an 
outcry that the man was there only to stir up a 
tumult. Orestes, jealous of the archbishop, who 
had usurped on the civil authority, ordered Hierax 
to: be seized and scourged. Cyril sent for the 
principal Jews, and threatened them with ex- 
emplary vengeance if they did not cause all tii- 
miuts against the Christians to cease. The Jews 

* Perhaps these regulations might appoint different days 
f)r the different classes of the people to attend the theatre^ 
thU supposition would make the story more clear. 
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determined to tinticipate> their adversaries — ^having 
ptit on tings of palm bark that they mi^ht distin- 
guish each other in the dark, they saddenly, at tbe 
dead of night, raised a cry of fire about tne great 
church, called that of Alexander. The Christians 
rose, and rushed from all quarters to sare the 
church. The Jevvs fell on them and massacred on 
all sides. When day dlnvned, the cause of tlie 
uproar was manifest. The militant Archbishop 
instantly took arms, attacked with a formidable 
fbrce the synagogues of the Jews, slew many, 
drove the rest out of the city, and plundered their 
property. 

The strong part which Orestes took agaiiist the 
Archbishop, and his regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and industrious Jews from the city, aeems 
to warrant a suspicion that the latter were not 
so entirely without provocation. Both, howevet, 
sent representations to the emperor ; but, proba* 
bly before he could interfere, the feud between 
th6 implacable Prefect and the Archbishop grew 
to a greateif height. Cyril, it is said, on one occii- 
sion advanced to meet his adversary with the Ghos- 
pel in his hand, as a sign of peace ; but Orestes, 
suspecting probably that he had not mucb of its 
spirit in his heart, refused this ofier of conciliation. 
There were certain monks who lived in the moun- 
tains of Nitria. These fierv champions of the 
Church seised th^ir arms, and poured into the city 
to strengthen the faction of the Patriarch. Em* 
boldened by their presence, Cyril openly insulted 
Orestes — called him heathen, idolater, and many 
other opprobrious names. In vain the Prefect 
protested that he had been baptiaed by Atticuss a 
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bishop in Constantinople. A man, named Am- 
monlua, hurled a great stone at his head: the 
blood gushed forth, and his affrighted attendants 
dispersed on all sides. But the character of 
Orestes stood high with the inhabitants. The 
Alexandrian popmace rose in defence of their 
Prefect; the monks were driven from the city, 
Ammonius tortured, and put to death, Cyril 
commanded his body to be taken up, paid him all 
the honours of a martyr, and declared that he had 
fidlen a victim to his righteous zeal in defence of 
the Church. Even S^rates seems to shrink from 
relating this unchristian conduct of the Patriarch* 
Cyril himself was ashamed, and ^ad to bury the 
transaction in oblivion.. Before long, however, 
his adherents perpetrated a more inhuman deed 
even than the plunder and expulsion of the Jews : 
it must be related to show the ferocious character 
of their antagonists. There was a woman, named 
Hypatia, of great learning, and deeply versed in 
the Platonic philosophy. She lived in great inti- 
macy with Orestes, and was suspected of encou- 
raging him in his hostility to the Patriarch. This 
woman they seized, dragged her from her. chariot, 
and, with the most revomng indecency* tore her 
clothes oS^ and then rent her limb from limb. By 
another account Cyril himself is accused as having 
instigated, from jealousy of the fair Platonist's 
numerous hearers, this horrible act. It is grievous 
to add, that, through bribes and interest at the 
imperial court, the afl^r remained unpunished; 
nor do we hear that the Jews obtained either re« 
dress, or restoration to their homes and property. 
We gladly avert our eyes to catch a lew occa-* 
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sional gleams of better feeling among the CbmtiaD 
hierarchy towards the subjects of our history. It 
is related, that such was the apirit of love produced 
by the example of the good Hilary, in his diocese 
of Poitiers, m Gaul, that at his funeral the Israel^ 
ites were heard chaunting in^ Hebrew their mourn- 
ful Psalms of lamentation for the Christian Bishop. 
Many traits of friendly feeling, and of amicable 
correspondence with respectable Jews, occur in 
the elegant works of Sidonius ApoUinaris. 

In the mean time the Jewish Patriarchate, a&ex. 
having exercised its authority for nearly three 
centuries, expired in the person of Gamaliel. Its 
fall had been prognosticated by many visible signs 
of decay and dissolution. The Jews, ever more 
and more dispersed, became probably a less influ« 
ential part of the population in Palestine^ at least 
they bore a less proportion to - the scattered part 
of the people ; the bonds of authority over the 
more remote communities gradually relaxed. A 
law of Honorius gave a signal blow to its opu- 
lence : it prohibited the exportation of the annual 
tribute from Rome, probably from the Western 
Empire. Five years after, it is true, this law 
was repealed, and the Patriarch resumed his 
rights; but the Jews were deprived, by another 
statute, of the agency — an omce, now apparently 
become lucrative, which their active habits of 
trade enabled them to fill with great advantage to 
themselves. At length, a law of Theodosius, 
which has been di&rently understood, either 
stripped the Patriarch of die honorary title of 
Prefect, which had been assigned to him by former 
emperors, and thus virtually destroyed his au- 
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fiiority, or as some — inaccurately we conceive — 
SQppose, e&pressly abolished the office. The 
crime imputed to the Patriarch was his erecting 
new synagogues, in defiance of the imperial laws. 
At all events, Gamaliel— «ven if after this statute 
he maintained the empty name of Patriarch — at 
his death had no successor, and this spiritual mo- 
narchy of the West was for ever dissolved. It 
may be said that the dominion passed into the 
hands of the Rabbinical aristocracy. The Jeru- 
salem Talmud had already been compiled, as a 
new code : it embodied and preserved tne leaminff 
of the schools in Palestine, which before the fafi 
of the Patriarchate had almost come to an end. 
But the later compilation, the Talmud of Babylon, 
eclipsed the more obscure and less perfect work 
of the Palestinian Jews, and became the law and 
the religion of the whole race of Israel. 
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The irruption ^of the Northern Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about the end of 
the fifth century, so completely disorganized the 
whole frame of society, that the condition of its 
humblest members could not but be powerfully 
influenced by the total revolution in the govern- 
ment, in the possessfion of the soil, and in the 
social character of all those countries which were 
exposed to their inroads. The Jews were widely 
dispersed in all the provinces on which the storm 
fen — ^in Belgium, along the course of the Rhine 
— ^in such parts of Germany as were civflized — in 
Gaul, Italy, and Spain. Of their original progress 
into these countries, history takes no notice ; for 
they did not migrate in swarms, or settle in large 
bodies, but sometimes as leaves following the for- 
tunes of their masters, sometimes as single enter- 
prising traders, they travelled on and advanced as 
convenience or profit tempted, till they reached 
the verge of civilization. On them the successive 
inroads and conquests of the Barbarians fell much 
jBore lightly than on the native inhabitants. At- 
tached to no fixed residence, with little interest in 
the laws and usages of the different provinces; 
rarely encumbered with landed property, or with 
inmovable effects, sojourners, not settlers, deni- 
zens radier than citizens, they could retreat, be- 
fore the cloud burst, to the more secure and 
peacefiil dwellings of their brethren, and bear 
with them the most valuable portion of their 
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goods. True citizens of the world, they shifted 
their quarters, and found new channels for their 
trade as fast as the old were closed* But the 
watchful son of Israel fled to return again, in order 
that he might share in the plunder of the uncir* 
cumcised. Through hurning towns and ravaged 
fields he travelled, regardless of the surrounding 
misery which enveloped those with whom he had 
no ties of attachment ; — if splendid cities became a 
prey to the flames, or miignificent churches lay in 
ashes, his meaner dwelling was abandoned witluHit 
much regret, and with no serious loss; and even 
his synagogue might perish in the common ruin, 
without either deeply wounding the rdigious feel- 
ings of ^ the worshippers, who had no peculiar lo* 
cal attachment to the spot, or inflicting any irery 
grievous loss on a community who could re-esta- 
blish, at no great expense, their humble edifice. 1£, 
indeed, individuals experieaqed considerable losses^ 
their whole trading communitv had great oppor-* 
tunities of reimbursement, which they were not 
likely to overlook or neglect in the wild confiiftion 
of property, which attended the conquests of tha 
invaders. Where battles were fought, and kn- 
mense plunder £ell into the hands of the wttider- 
ing Barbarians, the Jews were still at hand to 
traffic the worthless and glittering bauUes with 
which ignorant savages are delighted, or the metre 
useful, but comparatively cheap instruments and 
weapons of iron and brass, for die more valnaMe 
commodities, g£ which they knew not the prioe or 
the use. These, by the rapid and secret corra- 
spondence, which no doubt the Israelites had 
already established with their brethren in every 
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quarter of the world, were transported into more 
peaceful and unplundered regions, which still af- 
forded a market tor the luxuries and ornaments of 
life. As to the particulars of this commerce, we 
have no certain information, as, in truth, the fact 
Feats rather on inference dian on positive data ; 
but if it existed to the extent we believe, it must 
have been highly lucrative, when the venders 
were ignorant Barbarians, and the purchasers intel- 
i^nt, and, probably, not over-scrupulous traders, 
well acquainted with the price which every article 
would bear in the different markets of the civilized 
world. Nor is it improbable, that by keeping 
alive the spirit of commeice, which might other- 
wise have become utterly extinct amid the general 
insecurity, the interruption of the usual means of 
communication, and the occupation of the roads by 
wild marauders, they conferred a great advantage 
on •society, by promoting the civilization of these 
wild and warlike hordes. But we have ample 
evidence that one great branch of commerce fell 
afanost entirely into the hands of the Jews, the 
internal slave-trade of Europe. It is impossible 
to suppose, but that this strange state of things 
must have inspired a sort of revengeful satisfac- 
tion into the mind of the zealous Israelite. While 
his former masters, or at least his rulers, the 
Christians, were wailing over their desolate fields, 
their ruined churches, their pillaged monasteries, 
their violated convents, he was growing rich amid 
the general ruin, and, perhaps, either purchasing 
£or fab own domestic service at the cheapest priee, 
die fairest youths, and even high-bom maidens, or 
driving his gangs of slaves to the different mar- 
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keto, where they still bore a price. The Cbureh 
beheld this evil with avowed grief and indignation. 
In vain Popes issued their rescripts, and Councils 
uttered their interdicts ; the necessity for the per- 
petual renewal both of the admonitions of the 
former, and the laws of the latter, show that tl»y 
had not the power to repress a practice which 
they abhorred. The language of their edicts was 
at first just and moderate. The Christians had 
probably the wisdom to perceive, that however 
apparently disgraceful to their cause, and pro- 
ductive of much misery, it had also its advffia- 
tages, in mitigating the horrors and atrocities of 
war. Servitude was an evil, particularly when 
the Christian was enslaved to an Infidel or a Jew, 
but it was the only alternative to avoid massacre. 
Conquering savages will only respect human Hfe, 
where it is of value, as a disposable article — they 
wiU make captives only where captives are userol 
and saleable. In the interior of Africa, it may be 
questionable how far the slave trade increases or 
^kys the barbarity of warlike tribes. No doubt 
many marauding expeditions are undertaken, and 
even wars between different tribes and nations 
entered into, with no other motive or object of 
plunder except the miserable beings which sup- 
ply the slave marts; but where the war arises 
from other causes, it would probably terminate in 
the relentless extermination of the conquered 
party, if they were not spared, some may say,' and 
with justice, for the more pitiable fate of being 
carried across the desert as a marketable comino- 
dity. But with the northern tribes, die capture 
of slaves was never the primary object of their 



invasions; tbey mared onward either in 'search of 
new settleineiitfl, or pf opeQed by the yaat mass of 
iacreasmg population anKmg the tribes beyond 
dwm; ait this period, therefore, this odious com- 
Bierce nmst have greatly, tended to mitigate the 
hcvrors of war, which the state of society rendered 
ineTitable. 

From the earliest period after Christianity as- 
sumed the reins of the empire, the possession' of 
Cheristian slaves by the circumcised had offended 
the dominant party. Constantine issued a severe 
htWf which prohibited the Jews, undei' pain of Con- 
fiscation of property, from having a Christian slave 
^^^mt this- law was either never executed, or fell 
into disuse. A law <^ Honorius only prohibited 
the conversion of Christian slaves to Judaism, not 
interfering with, or rather fully recognising, their 
right of property in their bondsmen. After the 
evu had grown, throt^h the incessant barbaric 
wars, to a much greater magnitude, the Council of 
Orleans (A.C. 5io,} took the lead, but with great 
ifidniess and moderation, in the laudable attempt 
to aDeviate its baneful effects on the Veligious as 
wril a» the temporal state of the slave. That as- 
seaMy enacted, '^ That if a slave was c<)ttimanded 
to perlbrm any service, incompatible with his reli- 
giim, and the master proceeded to punish him for 
disobedieiice, he might find an asylum in any 
dwveh : the clergy of that church were on no ac- 
oount to give him up, but to pay his fUU value to 
the itmster." The fourth council of the same 
]^ac8 f A.€« 541.) goes further, " If a slave under 
such cyreumstanees should claim the protection of 

f. Christian^ he is bound to afford it, and to re- 

VOL. III. P 
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deem the slave at a fair price." Further, " Any 
Jpw who makes a proselyte to Judaism, or takes a 
Christian slave to himself, (probably as wife or 
concubine,) or by the promise of freedom bribes 
one bom a Christian to forswear his faith, and 
embrace Judaism, loses his property in the slave* 
The Christian who has accepted his freedom on 
such terms, shall not presume to fulfill the condi- 
tion, for a born Christian who embraces Judaism, 
is unworthy of liberty." The first Council of Mar 
con (A. C. 5S2.) enacts, " That according to the 
laws both ecclesiastical and civil, the conditions 
by which a Christian, either as a captive in war, or 
by purchase, has become slave to a Jew, must 
be respected. But since complaints have arisen 
that Jews living in the great and small towns have 
been so shameless as torefiise a fair price for the 
redemption of such bondsmen, no Christian can 
be compelled to remain in slavery; but every 
Christian has a right to redeem Christian slaves at 
the price of twelve solidi, (to such a price had 
human life fallen,) either to restore them to free- 
dom, or to retain them as his own slaves, for it 
were unjust that those whom our Saviour has re^ 
deemed by his blood, should groan in the fetters 
of his persecutors." These laws produced little 
effect, for in the first place they calculated &r be* 
yond the character of the age, on the predominance 
of Christian charity over the love of lucre, both in 
the clergy and the laity. Besides, the whole ad- 
ministration of law had fallen into the worst dis- 
order. Every province or district had its separate 
jurisdiction; no uniformity of system could pre- 
vail; and where, the commonalty, many of the 
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administrators of the law, and even the clergy; 
could neither write nor read, the written rescripts 
of councils were often but a dead letter. The 
fourth Council of Toledo (A. C. 633.) recognized 
the practice of Jewish slave-dealing as in full 
force. The tenth at the same place, (A.C. 655.) 
complains that " even the clergy, in defiance of 
the law, sold captives to Jews and heathens." 
At the close of the sixth century one of the 
wisest and most humane pontiffs filled the Papal 
chair, Gregory the First. The Pope in his pas- 
toral letters alternately denounces, bewails, and 
by authoritative rebuke and appeal to the better 
flings, endeavours to suppress this " cruel and 
impious" traffic, which still existed in Italy, 
Sicily, and the South of France. He writes to 
Fortunatus, *^ that he has received an account 
that a Jewish miscreant has built an altar, and 
forced or bribed his Christian slaves to worship 
upon it." The prefect was directed . to inflict 
corporal chastisement on the offender, and to 
cause all the slaves to receive their freedom. 
The next year he writes to Venantius, Bishop of 
Luni, in Tuscany, rebuking him for permitting 
Christian slaves to come into the power of Jewish 
masters, contrary to his duty. Those who had 
been long in the possession of such masters, were 
to be considered as villains attached to the soil, 
(the Jews, it should seem, were considerable landed 
proprietors or cultivators of the land in Italy.) 
But if the Jew resisted, or abused his seignorial 
right to transplant the slave from the soil, to which 
he belonged, he was to lose his lease of land, as 
well as his right over the slave. Gregory dis- 
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tinguishes betwe^a the p^sfiession ai^ the trade kk 
$laves. Na Jew or heathen who was desisouc^ q£ 
becoming a Christian waa to be retained in slav^j. 
Lest the Jew should complain that he is robbed oS 
his property, this rule is to be observed; — if hear- 
then slaves^ bought as an article of trade, within 
tl^ee months after the sale, and beioee they find 
another purchaser, wisb to embrace Christianity, 
the Jew shall receive the full price from^ a Chris- 
tian slave-purchaser : if after that time, — ho AsiXk 
immediately obtain hi^ freedom^ as it is evident 
that the Jew keeps him not for sale, but for ser^* 
vice. This was, as it were, within the dominicNas 
of the Papacy, at least, almost bordering on his 
own particular diocese. In the Gallic provinces^ 
a^ probably his power was less implicitly acknow- 
ledged, so his tone is less peremptory. The slaves 
in such cases were to be repurchased out of the 
goods of the Church. Gregory writes to Candidus, 
a presbyter in Gaul — " Dominic, the bearer of 
this letter, has with tears made known to us, that 
bis four brothers have been bought by the Jews» 
and are at present their slaves at Narbonne. We 
direct you to make inquiry into the transaction] 
andf if it be true, to redeem them at a propec 
price, which you will charge in your accountSi 
i. e, deduct from the annu^ payment made to 
Rome.'* Three years earlier he writes to Janu- 
arius, bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, rebuking 
him,, because certain slaves, belonging to JewSf 
who had taken refuge in a churchy had be€ii 
given up to the unbelievers* He here declares 
*' that every slave so seeking baptism, becomes 
free, and the treasures of the poor, (t. e. the goods 
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€f the Church,) are not to suffer loss for their 
redemption." 

There is a very curious letter to Fortunatus> 
bishop of Neapel, approving his ardent 2eal in 
favour of Christian slaves bought by the Jews in 
the Gallic provinces. The Pontiff had intended 
entirely to interdict the trade. But a certain Jew, 
Basilius, with several others, had waited upon him, 
and stated that this trafBc was recognized by the 
judicial a^ithorities, and that it was only by acci* 
dent that Christian slaves were bought among the 
heathen. In a solemn tone, the Pontiff thus 
writes to Thierri and Theodebert, Kings of the 
Franks, and to Queen Brunehaut* " We are in 
amaxement that in your kingdom Jews are per- 
mitted to possess Christian slaves. For what are 
Christians but members of Christ's body, who, as 
ye know— as we all know, is their head ? Is it not 
most inconsistent to honour the head, and to allow 
the members to be trampled on by his enemies ? 
We entreat your Majesties to expel this baneful 
traffic from your dominions -^ so will ye show 
yourselves true worshippers of Almighty God, by 
delivering his faithful from the hands of their 
adversaries." Another letter of Gregory to Leo, 
bishop of Catania in Sicily, establishes the curious 
fact, that the Samaritans were likewise widely dis- 
persed, and shared this trafHc with the Jews. " A 
circunistance both revolting and contrary to the 
law, hath been made known to us— a circum- 
stance, if true, worthy of the strongest reprobation 
and the heaviest punishment. We understand 
that certain Samaritans resident at Catania, buy 
heathen slaves, whom they are so dariuj^ as to 
circumcise. You must investigate this affair with 
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impartial zeal, take such slaves under the protec- 
tion of the Church, and not suffer these men to 
receive any repayment. Besides this loss, they 
must be punished to the utmost extremity of the 
law.'* According to the Roman law, which still 
prevailed in Sicily, the penalty of circumcising 
slaves was death and confiscation of property. 
In all other respects this wise and virtuous Pon- 
tiff religiously maintained that tolerance towards 
the Jews, which they enjoyed, with few excep- 
tions, during this period of confusi(m ; and even 
for some period after the conversion of the bar- 
barian monarchs to Christianity. For all this 
time the Church was either sadly occupied in 
mourning over the ravages which enveloped the 
clergy and the people in common ruin, or more 
nobly in imparting to the fierce conquerors the 
humanizing and civilizing knowledge of Christia- 
nity. It had not the power, — we trust, in these 
times of adversity, that best school of Christian 
virtue, not the will — to persecute. There is a 
remarkable picture of the state of the Jews in 
Africa, in a tract printed among the works of St. 
Augustine, called the "Altercation between the Sy- 
nagogue and the Church." The date of this record 
is uncertain, but it seems earlier, rather than later 
as Basnage supposes, than the Vandal conquest of 
that region. The Synagogue maintains that << it is 
neither the slave nor the servant of the Church, 
since her sons are free; and instead of being con- 
strained to wear fetters and other marks of ser- 
vitude, have full liberty of navigation and of com- 
merce.'' This seems to indicate considerable extent 
of trade. On the other hand, the Church rejoins 
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that the Synagogue is obliged to pay tribute to the 
Christians, that a Jew cannot pretend to the cm* 
pire, or to become a count (comes) or governor 
of a province ; that he cannot enter into the senate 
or the army ; that he is not even received at the 
tables of men of rank, and that if he is allowed the 
means of obtaining a livelihood, it is only to pre- 
vent his perishing of hunger. Theodoric, the Arian 
Gothic king of Italy, it has already been observed, 
openly protected the Jews. His secretary, Cassio- 
dorus, prompted and encouraged this enlightened 
policy. The king lost no opportunity of express- 
ing his opinion, that the Israelites showed an exces- 
sive zead for the goods and for the peace of this 
world, while they lost all thought of immortality ; 
but he discountenanced and repressed all insult and 
violence. He reproved the senate of Rome, because 
on account of some private quarrel the synagogue 
had been burned. He strongly rebuked the clergy 
of Milan, who had endeavoured to make them- 
selves masters of a synagogue and all its property. 
He repressed the people of Genoa, who had abro- 
gated all the privileges of the Jews, long resident 
among them, nad risen, pillaged, and unroofed the 
synagogue. The king directed that the Israelites 
should be reinstated in their privileges, and per- 
mitted to rebuild their synagogue, provided that it 
was a plain building, and covered no larger space 
of sround than their former one. This was at the 
end of the fifth century. It was about the end of 
the sixth that the Pope himself assumed the saintly 
office of protector of the oppressed. From se- 
veral of the letters of Gregory the First, it appears 
that the Jews had laid their grievances before him in 
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pteraon, and obtained r^e«e. He^verelj rehakei 
tho»e w)iQi9e int^o^itate zeal bad led them ta in- 
sult the synaffogua?) by placwg the im^s of tlM 
Virgiii md w crucified Jle4eein^r withm tlieir 
walls ; yet he was by no moms remiss 'm his Bd*' 
tempts to convert th^iOf The tyrannical and bloody 
Chifperic, the coteiaporary king of Puris a^ad Soia* 
sons, with the fierce and ignorant ardour of a mAO^ 
who hoped hj his aavage ise;d for Ghristtim faith 
to obtain remiafoon of Im dreadful viida^iMa of 
Chrisdan virlue, .(XHnpeHed the Jews, who setew i» 
have been mtm^ions and filthy, to receiv.e bap*^ 
tism. But it was obseryed, tbat these cxHyipulsory 
eqnverU obserTed i^eir own sabbath as ^rictly as 
that of the Christii^s ; and Prtscus* Ae head of the 
nation* openly e¥pres9ed his abhorr^iee of thi^ 
tanets of Christianity* He was imprisoned* bill 
released on payment of a large sum of money, Imt 
commanded to marry his son to a Christiaa wonaao. 
Phatk, a converted /ew, related to the king by mar* 
riage set on him» murdered him, and fled with bis 
companions to an asylum in the-church of St. Julian. 
The assassin was pardoned, retired into Burgundy* 
but was killed a short time after. But the Pope 
employed more gentle and politic, and doubdbM 
more efieqtive,, means of conversion. He forbade* 
as, we have said, all outrage, or insult ; but, as we 
have also seen, he eioecuted rigidly the Laws of 
Asylum, by which the Jews daily lost their slaves; 
and while by his protection he appealed to their 
better feelings, he laid a tempUition in the way 
of dieir avarice, by offering remission of taxes to 
all converted Jews. We shall hereafter see the 
manner in whidi Spain maintained its dark distinc* 
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than of being the first, as well as the most ardest 
¥otary of reKgious persecution, and die fatal con- 
sequeiK^s of her implacable intokraace. 

Scarcely had the world begun to breathe after 
the successive shocks which its social state had 
received fr<»a the inroads of the Northern barbae 
nana — searc^y had ii begun to assume some ap- 
peaiwice of order^ as the kingdoms of the Goths, 
the- Vandals, the Lomfaards, md the Franks, suc- 
cessively arose upon the broken ruins of the 
Roman empire — wh&[k Mahometanism suddenly 
broke forth, and, spreading with irresistible ra- 
pidity over gxeat part of Asia, the north of Africa, 
•fid Spain, e^cted a complete revolution in the 
government, the manners and the religion o£ half 
the worid. The Persian kingdom fell at once, and 
the Magian religion was almost extinguished. In 
the Asiatic provinces, Christianity, excepting in 
Armenia, sank into an inc<msiderable and perse- 
cuted sect; a magnificent mosque replaced the 
Jewidi temj^ on the summit of Moriah ; the 
flourishing churches of Africa, the dioceses of Cy- 
pr»m and Augustine, were yielded up to the inter- 
preters of the Koran, and the Cross found a pre- 
carious refuge among the mountains of the Asturias, 
while the Crescent shone over the rich vallies of 
Spain, and the splendid palaces of Grenada and 
Cordova. Such a revolution, as it submitted them 
to new masters, could not but materially affect the 
condition of the Jews. In most respects the change 
was highly fiivourable; for, though sometimes 
despised and persecuted by the Saracenic empe*- 
Tors and caliphs, in general their state was far less 
precarious and depressed than under the Chris- 
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tiads — and they rose to their great era of distinc- 
tion in wealth, cultivation, and in letters, under 
the mild dominion of the Arabian dynasty in 
Spain. 

In order to trace the influence of this great re- 
volution, we return to the East, and survey the 
state of the Jews — I. under the Byzantine em- 
pire — II. under the later Persian monarchs — and 
III. in Arabia. The Greek empire was rapidly 
verging to decay; the imperial court was a scene 
of intrigue and licentiousness, more like that of an 
Asiatic sultan, than of the heir of the Roman naine ; 
the capital was distracted by factions, not set in 
arms in support of any of those great principles 
which dignify, if they do not vindicate, the vio- 
lence of human passions, but in assertion of the 
superior skill of dancers and charioteers — the 
circus, not the senate, was the scene of their tur- 
bulence — the actor, not the orator, was the object 
of popular excitement. An eunuch, Narses, and 
a Thracian peasant, Belisarius, alone maintained 
the fame of Rome for valour and ability in war. 
The Church was rapidly increasing in power, but 
by no means, notwithstanding the virtues and 
talents of men like Chrysostom, in the great attri- 
butes of the Christian religion — ^wisdom, holiness, 
and mercy. The Jews, probably by their industry 
as traders, and their connection with their brethren 
in the East, ministered considerably to the splen- 
dour and luxury of tl^ imperial court ; but the 
fall of the Patriarchate, and the dispersion of the 
community in Palestine, which seems entirely to 
have lost the centre of unity which it possessed in 
the religious capital, Tiberias, lowered the whole 
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race in general estimation. They were no longer 
a luitive community, or, it might almost be said, a 
state, whose existence was recognized by the su- 
preme power, and who possessed an ostensible 
head, through whom the will of the sovereign 
might be communicated, or who might act as the 
representative of the nation. They sank into a 
sect, little differing from other religious commu- 
nities which refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the established Church. In this light 
they are considered in the imperial laws. Hi- 
therto they had enjoyed the rights of Roman 
dtizenship ; but the Emperors now began to ex- 
clude from offices of honour and dignity all who 
did not conform to the dominant faith. In the 
sixth year of Justin the Elder, a law was promul- 
gated to the following effect. All unbelievers, 
heathens, Jews, and Samaritans, shall henceforth 
undertake no office of magistracy, nor be invested 
with any dignity in the state ; neither be judges, 
nor prefects, nor guardians of cities, lest they may 
have an opportunity of punishing or judging 
Christians, and even bishops. They must be 
likewise excluded from all military functions. Iii 
case of the breach of this law, all their acts are 
null and void, and the offender shall be punished 
by a fine of twenty pounds of gold. This law, 
which comprehends Samaritans as well as Jews, 
leads us to the curious fact of the importance 
attained by that people during the reigns of Justin 
and Justinian. Hitherto their petty religious re- 
public seems to have lurked in peaceful insigni- 
ficance; now, not only do its members appear 
dispersed along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
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sharing the comiaerce with their Jewish bre thre n 
in Egypt, Italy, and Sicily* but the pe«;e of t^ 
empire was disturbed by their fierce and fteqaoit 
insurrectioiis in Palestine. Already in the fnre-» 
eeding reign, that of Zeno, their city of Sichem, 
which had now aasvined the name of Nea^poik, 
(Naplous,) had been the scene of a sai^ainary 
tumult, of which we have only the Christian nar- 
rative — the rest must be naade up, in some degree, 
fitHn conjecture. The SamaritanB still possetMed 
their sacred mountain of Gerizim, on whi(^ they 
duly paid their devotions ; no etatdly temple roae 
on the summit of the hill, but the lofty height was 
consecrated by the veneration of ages. It is not 
improbable that the Chnstiana, who were always 
aealottriy disposed to invade the sanctuary of un- 
belief, imd to purify, by the erection of a church, 
every spot whidi had been long pro&ned by any 
other form of worship, might look with holy im- 
patience fi>r the period when a fieme in honour 
of Christ shoidd rise on the top of Mount Gen-* 
sim. The language of our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria, according to their interpretation, pro- 
phetically foreshowed the dedication of that holy 
mountain to a purer worship. No motive can 
be suggested, so probable, as the apprehension of 
such a design, for the furious, and as we are told, 
impro voked attack of the Samaritans on the Chris-^ 
tian church in Naplous. They broke in, on Easter 
day — slew great numbers — seized the Bishop 
Terebinthus in the act of celebrating the H<^y 
Sacrament — wounded him — cut off several of hu 
fingers, as they clung with pious tenacity to the 
consecrated emblems, which the invaders misused 
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wkh such saerilegioiis and sbanidtess fury as a 
Christian dared not describe. The bidbop fled to 
Cooslaatinople, appeared before the Emperor, 
showed his mujtilated hands^ and at the same time 
reminded him of our Lord's prophecy. Zeno 
commanded the ofieoder» t» be severely punished, 
eapeUed the Samaritans from Gerizim, and the 
Christians had, we trust not the vindictiye, satis*- 
&(6^n of beh&ldmg a chapel to the Virgm on the 
peak of the holy mountain, surrounded by a strong 
wall ei brick, where however a watch was con- 
stantly kept to guard it from the Samaritans. 
Durmg.the reiga of Anastasius^ some Zealots, led 
by a woman, clambered up the steep side of the 
precipice, reached the church, smd cut the guard 
tQ pieces. They then cried out to their country^ 
men below to join them; but the timid Samaritans 
refrised to hearken to dieir call, and Procopius, the 
gei!vemor, a man of prudence and decision, allayed 
the tumult by the punishment of the offenders^ 
This ehapel was still frnrther strengthened by Jus" 
tinian» and five other churches, destroyed by the 
Samaritans, rebuilt. 

The rankling animosity between the two reli-* 
gioiis — i^gravated, no donbt^ by the intolerant 
Urars of Justinian, hereafter to be noticed-r— broke 
out in a ferocious, though desperate insurrection. 
A certain Jttlian> by stnne reported to have been a 
robh^ duefraini appeared at the head of the Sa* 
maritanSi He aasumed, it is averred, the title of 
Kii^ and even had some pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a Messiah. AIL around Naplous they 
wasted the possessions of the Christians with fire 
and SFOrd, burned the churches, and treated the 
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priests with the most shameless indignities. By 
one account Julian is said to have entered Napkms 
while the games were celehrating. The victor 
was named Nicias ; Julian summoned him before 
bis presence, demanded his religion : on bis reply 
that he was a Christian, he struck his head off at 
a blow. The whole district was a desert: one 
bishop had fallen in the massacre, and many priests 
were thrown into prison or torn in pieces. A great 
force was sent into the province; and, after a 
bloody battle, the Samaritans were defeated, Ju- 
lian slain, and Silvanus, the most barbarous enemy 
of the Christians, taken, and put to death. One, 
however, of the insurgents, named Arsenius, found 
his way to Constantinople. He was a man of great 
eloquence and ability, and succeeded in convinc- 
ing the Emperor, who was usually entirely under 
the priestly influence, as well as the Empress, that 
the Christians were the real authors of this insur- 
rection. The ecclesiastics of Palestine were seized 
with amazement and terror at the progress of this 
man — whom they characterize as " a crafty and 
wicked liar" — in the favour of the Emperor. They 
had recourse to St. Sabas, and induced him to 
undertake a mission to Constantinople in their 
defence. The venerable age (he was ninety years 
old) and the sanctity of Sabas triumphed over, it 
may be feared, the reason and justice of Arsenius. 
The Samaritans were condemned ; the leaders of 
the insurrection adjudged to death; the rest of 
the people expelled, and interdicted from settling 
again in Naplous; and, by a strange edict, the 
Samaritans were no longer to inherit the property 
of their fathers. Arsenius himself bowed to the 
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Storm, and embraced Christianity.: many of the 
Samaritans, at th^ preaching of Sabas, or more 
probably to secure their property to their children, 
followed his example, or pretended to do so, with 
hypocrisy which may offend, but cannot surprise. 
The Emperor offered magnificent presents to Sa- 
bas : the holy man rejected every personal advan- 
tage ; but requested a remission of taxes for his 
brethren, whose fields had been wasted and whose 
property burned in the recent tumults. 

This apparent success in converting the great 
part of an obstinate race of unbelievers to the 
true faith, with some other events of the same 
nature, no doubt encouraged Justinian in his se- 
vere legislative enactments against the Jews and 
Samaritans. These nations were confounded with 
the recreant or disobedient sons of the Church, 
the heretics : they were deprived of all civil dig- 
nities, and at the same time compelled to un- 
dertake the offices attached to those dignities. 
Every burthen of society was laid upon them ; but 
the honour and distinction which should be the in- 
separable rewards of such public services were 
sternly denied. The proselyting zeal which dic- 
tated the constitutions of Justinian, entered into the 
bosom of families, under the specious pretext of 
securing Christian converts from the unwarranta- 
ble exercise of the parental authority. Either 
supposing that the law which forbade the inter- 
marriages of Samaritans or Jews with Christians 
was perpetually eluded, or providing for the case 
of one party becoming a convert while the other 
adhered to his faith, Justinian enacted *' that among 
parents of different f eligions, the chief authority 
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should rest with the true refigion; in defiance of 
the father, the children were to be under the care 
of the mother ; and the father could not, on the 
ground of religion, refuse either a maintenance, 
or his necessary expenses to the child. Unbe- 
lieving parents, who have no other well-grounded 
oause of comj^aint against their believing children, 
are bound to leave them their property, to aShrd 
t^em a maintenance, to provide them with all 
necessaries, to marry them to true believers, to 
bestow on them dowries and bridal presents ate- 
cording to the decree of the prefect or the bkhopi" 
Further, the true believing children of unbelieving 

Sarents, if they have been guilty of no act of de» 
nquency towards them, shall receive that share 
of their inheritance, undiminished, which would 
have fallen to them if their parents had died m- 
testate ; and every will made in contravention of 
this regulation is- declared null and void. If they 
have been guilty of any delinquency, they ftaty be 
indicted and punished; but even then diey hav« a 
right to a fourth part of die property. 

The above edict included both Jt*ws and SasBa*> 
ritans : in the following, an invidiautsr distiiictioii 
was made. In litigadons between Christians and 
Jews, or Christians among each other, the testis 
mony of a Jew or a Samaritan is inadmissible : in 
die lit^ations of Jews amoiu^each other, the Jew'« 
testimony is valid ; that of a Samaritan, as of a 
Maniehean, of no vahie. Another statute enacted 
tiiat the synagogues of the Samaritans shoold be 
destroyed, and whoever attempted to rebuild diem 
should be severely puhished.. .The Samaritans 
were entirely deprived of the Tight &£ beopieatlHag 
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their property : only true beHevers shall presume 
to administer to the effects of a heretic, whether 
he die with or without a will. Thus no Samaritan 
had more than a life interest in his property ; un- 
less his son was an apostate, it was for ever alien- 
ated, and went to a stranger or to the imperial 
treasury. No Samaritan might bear any office, 
neither teach nor plead in courts of law : impedi- 
ments were even placed in the ]¥ay of his con- 
version: if he conformed in. oi^dj^ ^ obtain an 
office, he was obliged to bring his. wife and children 
with him to the church. Not merely cquld he not 
bequeath, he could not convey property, to an un- 
believer : if he did so, it was confiscated to the 
treasury. The children of mixed marriages must 
be believers, or forfeit their inheritance ; or where 
this is partly the case, the unbelieving children are 
excluded. The true believers alone inherit: if 
none are members of the Church, it passes to the 
nearest relations ; in default of these, to the trea- 
sury. The Prefects and Bishops are to enforce 
these statutes in their respective districts, and 
the infrii^ement of them is to be punished by 
the severest penalties." These cruel statutes — 
which sowed dissension in the bosom of every 
family, caused endless litigations among the near- 
est relatives, almost offered a premium on filial 
disobedience, and enlisted only the basest motives 
on the side of true religion — were either too fla- 
grantly iniquitous to be put in execution, or 
shocked the cooler judgment of the Imperial legis- 
lator. 

A decree was issued a few years afVer, modifying 
these enactments, but in such a manner as perhaps 

VOL. in. Q 
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might tempt the siifierers to quote, if they h^ 
dared, the sentence of their own wise king, " that 
the tender mercies of wicked men are cruel." In 
this edict, after some pompous self-adulation on his 
own clemency, Justinian declared, that on account 
of the good conduct of the Samaritans, attested by 
Sergius, Bishop of Csesarea, who, to his honour, 
seems to have mterposed in their behalf, the riffour 
of the former laws was mitigated. The Samaritans 
were permitted to make wills, to convey property, 
to manumit slaves, to transact all business among 
each other. It abandoned all claims of the treasury 
upon their property ; but it retained the following 
limitation, ^* because it was just that Christian heirs 
should have some advantage over unbelievers." 
Where part of the family had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and the father died intestate, the children, 
who were true believers, inherited to the exclusion 
of the rest. But in case the latter, at a subsequent 
period, were converted, they were re-instated in 
their inheritance, with the loss only of the interest 
of those years during which they remained obsti- 
nate. Where the father made a will, the unbe- 
lieving heirs could only claim a sixth part, the 
rest could only be obtained, as above, hy the change 
of their religion." A deceitful peace, maintained 
by the establishment of a proconsul in Syria, with 
a considerable body of troops, lasted for about 
twenty-five years. At the end of that time a new 
insurrection took place in Csesarea ; the Jews and 
Samaritans rose, attacked the Christians, demo- 
lished the churches, surprised and massacred the 
Prefect Stephanus in his palace, and plundered the 
building. The wife of Stephanus fled to Constan- 
tinople, Adamantius was commissioned to inquire 
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into the origin of the tumult, and to proceed against 
the guilty with the utmost rigour. Of the real 
cause we know nothing. Adamantius condemned 
the insurgents, executed many, confiscated the pro- 
perty of the most wealthy, probably for the resto* 
ration of the churches, and reduced the whole 
province to peace. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in our 
history, we pursue to its termination our account 
of this people. The Samaritans found means to 
elude these laws by submitting to baptism, re- 
suming their property, and then quietly falling back 
to their ancient faith. A law oi Justin, the son of 
Justinian, denounces this practice, and re-enacts 
almost the whole iniquitous statute of his father. 
How far these measures tended to the comparative 
extinction of the Samaritan race, we cannot ascer- 
tain; but, at this time, they had so almost entirely 
in their hands the trade of money-changing, that a 
money-changer and a Samaritan, as anerwards a 
Jew and an usurer, were equivalent terms. Yet 
after this period, few and faint traces of their ex- 
istence, as a separate people, appear in history. In 
the seventeenth century it was discovered that a 
small community still dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of their holy mountain, and had survived all the 
vicissitudes of ages in a country remarkable for its 
^perpetual revolutions ; t^at they still possessed the 
.c<^y of the Law in the old Samaritan character ; 
and even to this day their descendants, a feeble 
remnant of this once numerous people, is visited 
with interest by the traveller to the Holy Land. 

The zeal of the emperor, while it burned more 
fiercely against the turbulent and disaffected Sama- 

Q 2 
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ritans, in whose insorrectioiis the Jews of Paiestne 
seem to have shared both die guilt and the cala- 
mities, did not n^lect any opportunity of attenqit- 
ing either by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate 
to add, fraud, the proselytism of the Jews dispersed 
throughout the Eastern empire. The two great 
means of conversion were penal laws and miracles. 
Among the boasted triumphs of the reccmquest of 
Africa from the Vandals, was the reduction to 
the true faith of Borium, a town on the borders of 
the Pentapolis, where the Jews are said to have 
had a splendid temple, no doubt a sjmagogue 
more costly than usual. The miracles of the age 
are almost too puerile to relate, we give one spe- 
cimen as characteristic of the times. It was the 
custom of the Church to distribute the crumbs of 
the consecrated Host, which might remain, to chil* 
dren summoned for that purpose from their schools. 
While Menas was bishop of Constantinople, the 
child of a Jewish glass-blower went to the church 
with the rest, and partook of the sacred elements. 
The father, inquiring the cause of his delay, disco- 
vered what he had done. In his fury he seised 
him, and shut him up in the blazing fiimace. The 
mother went wandering about the city, wailing and 
seeking her lost offspring. The third day she sat 
down by the door of the workshop still weepinff 
and calling on the name of her child. The chila 
answered from the furnace, the dcKirs were forced 
open, and the child discovered sitting unhurt amid 
the red-hot ashes. His account was, that a lacty 
in a purple robe, of course the Blessed Virgin, had 
appeared and poured water on the coals that were 
immediately around him. The unaatural father 
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was put to death, the mother and child baptized. 
Such were the legends which were to convince that 
people, who had rejected the miracles of Christ and* 
DBi Apostles. 

The laws were probably little more efTective, 
and deeply imbued with the darkness of the age. 
An imperial decree, not easily understood, and not 
wordi much pains to understand, was issued, to 
establish an uniformity in the time at which the 
Jewish passover and the Christian Easter were ce- 
lebrated. The Jews were forbidden, under heavy 
pecuniary mulcts, from following their own calcu* 
lations. In the same edict, with singular ignorance 
of die usages of the people for whom he was legis*- 
latiw, Justinian prohibited the Jews from eating 
the Paschal Lamb, a practice whidb they had dis- 
continued for five centuries. But the emperor had 
an opportunity of inflicting upon Judaism a more 
fiital blow, of which it is probable he himself did not 
apprehend entirely die important consequences. A 
wMsm had arisen in the synagogues, between the 
teadiers and the commonsdty, the clergy and the 
laity of the Jews. With a singular abandonment 
flf tiieir jealousy of all foreign interference in what 
may be called the domesdc concerns of their reli- 
gion, an appeal was made to the emperor, and the 
conflicdng parties awaited his mandate on a sub- 
ject, where, one might have supposed, they would 
nrther have looked for the interposidon of their 
Grod. The great point in dispute was the language 
in which die Scripture was to be read, and the ex- 
posidons made in the synagogue. On the decision 
the dominion of the Rabbins depended, it trembled 
to its fouodadons. With the fall of the Patriarch- 
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ate, the connection of the scattered symig<^es of 
the West with Palestine had been interrupfceiL^ 
the schools had likewise been entirely closed jpr 
fallen into disrepute; the Semicha, or ordiiurtaon 
by the imposition of hands, formerly received in 
Palestine, was suspended ; the learned youth were 
obliged to seek their education in die schools of 
Babylonia. Thus they lost the sanctity, which still 
in popular opinion attached to whatever came from 
the Holy Land ; they probably were strangers, and 
by no means well acquainted with the western lan- 
guages. The pecmle, who had now entirely for- 
gotten both the Hebrew of the Scriptures and 
the vernacular language of Palestine, began impe- 
riously to demand the general use of Greek trans- 
lations. The craft of the Rabbins was in dang^ ; 
fmSt rested almost entirely on their knowledge of the 
original Hebrew writings, still more of the Misch- 
naioth and Talmudic Comments. Hebrew was the 
sacred language, and the language of learning once 
superseded by Greek, the mystery Would be open 
to profane eyes, and reason and plain common sense, 
instead of authority, might beomie the bold inter- 
preters of the written Law, perhaps would dare to 
reject entirely the dominion of tradition. In vain 
had been all their painful and reverential labours <m 
the sacred Books. In vain had they counted every 
letter, every point, every mark ; and found myste- 
ries in the number of times in which each letter 
occurred in the whole volume, in its position, in 
its relation to t)ther letters. The deep and hidden 
things of the Law were inseparable rrom the He^ 
brew character. Besides its plain and obvious 
meaning, every text was significant of higher mat- 
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ters to the ears of the initiate. All the decisions 
of the schools, all the sayings of the Rahbins, were 
locked up in that sacred language. The Mischnsi 
and the Talmud itself might become a dead letter ; 
for if the Scriptures were read in the vernacular 
tongue, the knowledge of Hebrew might cease to be 
a necessary qualification of the teacher. The Rab- 
bins had much reason, and more stubborn prejudice 
on their side. The elder wise men had always looked 
with jealousy on the encroachment of Greek let- 
ters. '* Cursed be he that eateth swine's flesh, and 
teacheth his child Greek," had been an old axiom, 
perhaps, from the time of the Asmoneans. They 
were fighting for life and death, and armed them- 
selves with all the spiritual terrors they could as-> 
sume. They fulminated their anathemas; they 
branded their opponents, as freethinkers and athe* 
ists. At length the affair came before the emperort 
Whether his passion for legislation, which some- 
times, even the Christian bishops complained; in-r 
duced Justiman to intrude into concerns beyond 
his province, led him to regulate the tiynagogue ; 
or whether the disputes ran so high as to disturb 
the public peace, and demand the interference of 
the supreme authority ; an edict was issued, which 
is still extant among the imperial constitutions. — 
It enacted that no one, who wished to do so, should 
be prevented from reading the Greek Scriptures in 
the synagogue ; it enjoined those who read Greek, 
to use the Translation of the Seventy, which had 
been executed under the special, though less mani- 
fest, influence of the Holy Ghost, because the pro- 
phecies relating to Christianity were most clear in 
that translation \ but it did not prohibit the versioi^ 
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of Aquila or any other. It positivdy interdicted 
the use of the Mischnah, as die invention of worldly 
men, which misled the people into miserable super** 
stition. None of the Ardiiperecitae, the readers of 
Peracha or Extracts of the Talmud, on pain of 
confiscation of goods and corporsd chastisement, 
were to forbid the use of other languages, or dare 
to utter ban or interdict against such practises. 
On the other hand, freethinking, atheism^ and 
such crimes, were to be severely punished ; who- 
ever denied the existence of God, of the angels, 
the creation, and final judgment, was condemned 
to death. The law terminated with a solemn ad- 
monition to read the Scriptures, so as to improve 
their spirits and hearts, and increase in knowledge 
and morality. The law was wise and moderate ; 
but, as Jost observes, the emperor probably pre* 
vented its operation by betraying too openly its 
object — the conversion of the Jews. The spirit of 
the age was against him — ^the Rabbins eventm^ 
triumphed — the Talmud maintained its authority. 

In his former persecuting edicts, ihe short- 
sighted emperor had alike miscalculated his own 
strength and the weakness of the Jews. Rome, in 
the zenith of her power, might despise the discon- 
tents of a scattered people, or a mutinous province; 
but, in these disastrous times, it was dangerous for 
the feeble Eastern empire to alienate the afiectiom 
of the meanest of its subjects. The Jews had the 
power, and could not be expected to want the de- 
sire of vengeance. Even in the West they were of 
some importance. During the siege of Naples by 
Belisarius, the Jews, who loved the milder dominion 
of the Gothic kings, defended one quarter of die 
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oky wkh obstinate resolutimi, and yielded onlj 
vf|iea the conqueror was within the gates. On the 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on 
the Tigris was an equal match for the wreck of the 
Roman empire on the Bosphorus, an oppressed and 
unruly population, on the accessible frontier of Syria, 
holding perpetual intercourse with their more fa* 
voured, though by no means unpersecuted, brethren 
in Babylonia, might be suspected of awaiting with 
ill-suppressed impatience the time, when, during 
some inevitable collision between the two empires, 
they might find an opportunity of vengeance on 
masters, against whom they had so long an arrear 
of wrong. The hour at length came ; but, as the 
a€6urs of the Jews in the Eastern empire, at least 
in PalestinjB, are now inseparably moulded up with 
those of Persia, we turn our attention to the East-* 
em Jews, briefly trace their history down to the 
time of Justinian, and then pursue the mingled 
thread to the appearance of Mahomet. 

II. From the death of R. Asche, who commenced 
the Babylonian Talmud, dark were the days of the 
children of the captivity. During the reigns of 
the Persian kings from Izdigerdes to Kobad, from 
about 430 to 530 (A.C.), the dominant Magian reli- 
gion oppressed alike the Christian and the Jew. The 
sabbath, say the Jewish traditions, was taken away. 
Still, however, the Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the 
Captivity, maintained his state, and the famous 
schools of Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbeditha, were 
open. Civil discords had nearly destroyed the 
enfeebled state; and the House of David, from 
whose loins the Princes of the Captivity deduced 
their rank, was well nigh extinct. Here, as else- 
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wlieroj great jealousies existed between the tea^ 
poral and spiritual power : the former attempted} 
the latter would not endure, encroachment. Tlie 
rupture took place when it might have been ex- 
pected that they would have lived in the greatest 
harmony ; for the Prince of the Captivity, R. Huna, 
had married the daughter of R^ Chanina, the Mas- 
ter of the Schools. But ambition listens not to the 
claims of blood and kindred. The Resch-Glutha, 
or his judge, attempted to interpret the Talmud in 
the presence of the Wise Man. Chanina resisted thbf 
usurpation of his province. The Resch-Glutha de- 
coyed Chanina into his power, plucked his beard, 
and cast him forth, interdicting all the inhabitants 
of the city from affording him shelter, or the neces-^ 
saries of life. Chanina, we have no better history 
than this legend to offer, wept and prayed. A pes^ 
tilence broke out in the royal family, and every 
soul perished except a child, with which the wi-» 
do wed daughter of Chanina, the prince's wife, was 
pregnant. Chanina dreamed a dream — he ^w 
himself in a garden, where he cut down all the 
stately cedars, one young plant alone remained. 
He was awakened as by a violent blow on the 
bead ; it seemed to reproach him for having thus 
cut off all the lofty cedars of the House of David, 
and forcibly reminded him of his duty to watch 
i)ver the single scion of the royal stock. He 
waited night and day by his daughter's door ; 
neither the fiery heat of noon, nor torrents of rain, 
could induce him to remove till the child was bom. 
He took him and superintended his education with 
the most diligent care. In the meantime a certain 
Paphra, distantly allied to the royal house, bought^ 
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Mke the Roman Didius, the princely dignity and en* 
toyed it for fifteen years. At that convenient time 
he came to a most ignoble end ; a fly flew into his 
nose, and made him sneeze s(^ violently that he 
died ! The young Zutra ascended the throne. 
During his reign of twenty years, an enthusiast 
named Meir brought ruin on the wholly eommu* 
nity. He proclaimed himself, most prolbably, a 
Messiah ; he pretended that a fiery column pre-r 
ceded his march, and with four hundred desperate 
^Uowers he laid waste the country. The Persian 
jdng, Kobad, speedily suppressed the insurrection. 
Meir was put to death, and all the heads of the 
■Captivity were involved in his fate. The Prince 
of the Captivity, Zutra, and R. Chanina his tutor, 
4vere hanged. This great insurrection took place 
in 580, a year before Nushirvan's accession* At 
this disastrous period, many of the Babylonian Jews 
wandered from their afflicted settlements ; some, it 
is beh'eved, found their way to the coast of Mala- 
•bar. A son of Zutra fied to Tiberias, where he 
'renewed the Semicha, or laying-on of hands ; and, 
it is supposed, contributed to disseminate the Ba- 
bylonian Talmud among the Jews of the West* 
Chosroes the Just, or Nushirvan, who ascended the 
throne of Persia in the fiflh year of Justinian, 531, 
was not more favourable to the Jews of Babylonia, 
their schools were closed by authority; but so 
great was the impatience of the Palestinian Israel- 
ites under the oppressive laws of Justinian, that 
they looked with anxious hope to, and are re- 
ported by Christian writers to have urged, by an 
offer of 50,000 men, and by the splendid prospect 
pf the plunder of Christian Jerusalem, the hostile 
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advance of the Persian monarch. These hopes 
were frustrated by the conclusion of an ** eTerlast- 
ma peace" between Justinian and Nushirvan, ia 
which the pride of Ilonie was obliged to stoop to 
the payment of a great sum of money. The '* em* 
lastmg peace" endured barely seven years, and 
the hopes of the Jews were again excited ; but 
their day of vengeance was not yet come. After 
extending his conquests to Antioch, Nushirvan 
was constrained by the ability of Belisarius to re- 
treat. Peace was again concluded, Jerusalem re* 
mfuned unplundered, and the Jews and Samar i tani 
were abandoned to the vindictive justice of their 
former masters. Under Hormisdas, the successor 
of Chosroes Nushirvan, the Babylonian Jews were 
restored to their prosperity : their schools in Puia«' 
beditha. Sura, and Nahardea, were re-opened; a 
new order of doctors, the Gaonim, the IllustriottS, 
arose ; * and their prince resumed his state. AlUr 
the fall and death of the weak Hormisdas, the Jews 
espoused the party of the usurper Baharam, or Va« 
ranes, against the son of Hormisdas, Chosroes the 
Second, the rightful heir of Uie throne, and by no 
means, we believe with Gibbon, the parricide, who 
fled to implore, and obtained tlie assistance of 
Maurice, Emperor of the Ek»t. Among the ex- 
ecutions which followed the triumphant re8tora^ 
don of Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors, 
the Jews had their full share. There was a new 
Antioch built by Nushirvan, and peopled with the 
inhabitants of the old city, whom he transported 
thither, and who were struck with agreeable asto- 
nishment at finding the exact counterpart of every 
house and street of th^r'former residence* The 
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Jtws formed a considerable part of this commu* 
Rftjf and when the storm first burst on the city, 
Nabod) the general of Chosroes, inflicted on them 
tile most dreadful penalties for their disloyalty; 
smne were cut off by the sword, others tortured, 
others reduced to slavery. But this was vengeance, 
aot persecution; the Jews submitted, and made 
their peace with Chosroes. When that king, sum- 
moned alike by gratitude and ambition, prepared 
to burst on the By;Bantine empire, to revenge on 
the barbarous usurper Phocas, the murder of his 
friend and protector Maurice, and that of his five 
sons, the Palestinian Jews were in a state of fran- 
tic excitement, still further aggravated by the per* 
secutions of Pbocas, who compelled a great num« 
ber of their brethren to submit to baptism. Ever 
rash in their insurrections, they could not wait 
the aj^inted time : they rose in Antioch, set the 
^eiMiid palaces of the principal inhabitants on 
fire, slew numbers, treated the Patriarch Anasta* 
stusr with the worst indignity, and dragged him 
through the streets till he died. 

Phoeas sent Bonosus and Cotto against the in* 
surgents, who defeated them with great loss, and 
revenged, as far as they had time, the outrages 
wliich had been committed in all quarters. But 
tkey were compelled to retreat, and the Jews be- 
held, in a paroxysm of exultation, the unresisted 
squadrons of Chosroes pouring over the frontier : 
Antioch surrendered without a blow. 

Chosroes turned towards Constantinople; his 
general, Carusia, advanced to the conquest of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. The Jews arose at his 
approach; fr(Hii Tiberias and Nazareth they joined 
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him in great numbers, till their force amounted, nc^ 
cordins to report, to 24,000 men. Before the fall of 
Jerusalem, new causes of exasperation were added 
to the dreadful arrears of ancient vengeance. In 
Tyre, it is said, that the incredible number of 
40,000 Jews had taken up their dwelling. They 
sent secret messengers to all their brethren in 
Palestine, in Damascus, in Cyprus, in the moun* 
tainous districts of Galilee, and in Tiberias, to as- 
semble suddenly before the walls of that city, on 
the night of the Christian Easter. The conspiracy 
reached the ears of the Christians. The bishop 
and powerful citizens seized the most wealthy of 
the Jews, threw them into prison, and put the gates 
and walls in the best possible state of defence. 
The Jews appeared, and revenged themselves by 
the destruction of the suburbs, for the failure of 
their surprise. But every time a Christian 
church, the great object of their animosity, was set 
on fire, the besieged struck off the heads of a 
hundred Jewish prisoners, and cast them over the 
wall. This horrible retaliation produced no efieet, 
twenty churches sank into ashes, and the heads of 
2000 Jews lay bleaching on the sand. At length, 
on a rumour of the advance of the imperial forces^ 
the Jews retreated to join their brethren in the 
easier achievement of entering, under the protec- 
tion of their Persian allies, the streets of Christiaii 
Jerusalem. It had come at length, the long«-ex- 
pected hour of triumph and vengeance ; and they 
aid not neglect the opportunity. They washed 
away the profanation of the holy city in Christian 
blood. The Persians are said to have sold the 
miserable captives for money. The vengeance of 
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the Jews was stronger than their avarice ; not only 
did they not scruple to sacrifice their treasures iii 
the purchase of these devoted bondsmen, they put 
to death without remorse all they had purcnased 
at a lavish price. It was a rumour of the time that 
90,000 perished. Every Christian church was 
demolished ; that of the Holy Sepulchre was the 
great object of furious hatred ; the stately building 
of Helena and Constantine was abandoned to the 
flames ; " the devout offerings of three hundred 
years were rifled in one sacrilegious day." But 
the dream of Jewish triumph was short ; the hope 
of again possessing, if not in independence, under 
the mild protection of the Persian monarch, the 
holy city of their forefathers, vanished in a few 
years. The Emperor Heraclius, who seemed to 
slumber on the throne of Byzantium, like another 
Sardanapalus, suddenly broke the bonds of sloth 
and pleasure ; after a few campaigns, conducted by 
the Koman with equal boldness and ability, the 
Persian monarch, instead of arraying his victorious 
troops under the walls of Byzantium, trembled 
within his own insecure capital, and the provinces 
which he had overrun, Syria and Egypt, passed 
quietly under the sway of their former masters. 
Heraclius himself visited Jerusalem as a pilgrim, 
where the wood of the true Cross, which had been 
carried away to Persia, was reinstated with due 
solemnity, and the Christian churches restored to 
their former magnificence. If the clergy enforced 
upon the kneeling and penitent emperor the perse- 
cution of the Jews, it must be acknowledged that 
provocation was not wanting, for how many of 
them had been eye-witnesses of, perhaps sufferers. 
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in the horrible atrocities committed on the capture 
of the city. Yet we have no authentic account of 
great severities exercised by Heraclius. The law 
of Hadrian was re-enacted, which prohibited the 
Jews from approaching within three miles of the 
city, a law which» in the present exasperated state 
of the Christians, might be a measure of security 
or mercy, rather than of oppression. 
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During the conflict between the Persian and 
Roman Emperors, a power was rapidly growing 
up in the secret deserts of Arabia, which was to 
erect its throne upon the ruins of both. Mahomet 
had already announced his religious doctrine — 
*' There is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet" — ^and the vallies of Arabia had echoed with 
the triumphant battle-cry of his followers, " The 
Koran or death.*' The Jews were among the first 
of whom Mahomet endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes — ^the first opponents — ^and the first victims 
of the sanguinary teaching of the new Apostle. 
For centuries a Jewish kingdom, unconnected 
either with the Jews of Palestine or Babylonia, 
had existed in that district of Arabia called, in 
comparison to the stony soil of one part, and the 
sandy waste of the other, Arabia the Happy. Of 
their origin we have no distinct account, but 
among the various afflictions and dispersions of 
the Jewish people, it would have been extraordi- 
nary if a place of refuge so near, and at the same 
time so secure, had not tempted them to venture 
on the perils of the desert — which, once passed, 
presented ah alinost insuperable barrier to the 
pursuit of an enemy. Their mercantile brethren, 
who visited the ports of the Red Sea, might bring 
home inteUigence of the pleasant vallies which 
ran down to the coast, and from which gales of 
aromatic sweetness were wafted to their barks as 
they passed along. Ancient tradition pointed, 

B,2 
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and probably with truth, to these regions, as the 
dwelling of that &mous queen of Sheba who had 
visited their great King in his splendour, and in 
the hospitable dominions of her descendants the 
race of Solomon's subjects might find refuge. In 
some respects the Arabian tribes were their bre- 
thren : they seem to have entertained great re* 
spect, if they did not leain it from ^e Jews, for 
the memory of Abraham; — they practised circum- 
cision in Sabaea, like the Jews, on the eighth day., 
and they abhorred swine's flesh. However thej 
came there, Jewish settlers, at least one hundred 
and twenty years before Christ, had built cities and 
castles, and established an independent kingdom. 
Arabian tradition, we dare not dignify it with the 
name of history, assigns a Jewish king to the dis- 
trict of Homeritis, about that period, named Abu- 
Carb-Asaad. It adds the inconsistent circum- 
stance, that he first strewed with carpets the sacred 
temple of Mecca, called the Caaba. If this be true^ 
Judaism in Arabia must have been more social and 
tolerant than elsewhere — for the Caaba, before the 
time of Mahomet, was undoubtedly a temple of 
idolatrous worship; and, though the Jew might 
assert that the God of Israel maintained the first 
place, many associate or subordinate deities claim- 
ed their portion in the sacrifices of Mecca. The 
line of Jewish kings in Homeritis is continued, 
though in a broken series — ^but we have no space 
for these barren annals — and pass on to the last 
of these Homeridsh kings, wIm) reigned and fell a 
short time before the rise of Mahometanism. The 
feuds of Christians and Jews spread into these re- 
tired and fertile vallies-— and connected, perhaps. 
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with political circumstances, inflamed the warlike 
habits of tribes in which the old Arabian blood 
was far from extinct. Christianity had first pene- 
trated into Yemen in an Arian form, probably dur- 
ing the reign of Constantius, son of Constantine 
the Great. With the Arians, the Jews, as usual, 
seem to have lived on terms of amity. The Ca- 
tholic faith spread from the other side of the Red 
Sea, under the protecting influence of the power- 
fill kings of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. Eles-baan, the 
king of that country, had extended his conquests 
over the opposite shore of the Red Sea — and 
Dmaaan, the Jewish King of Homeritis, afler 
many defeats, had been obliged to pay tribute to 
the Ethiopian. But his restless spirit disdained 
submission ; every defeat only kindled the burn- 
ing desire of vengeance and independence. The 
invasions of the Ethiopian, dependent on the pre- 
carious navigation of the Red Sea, were of^n sus- 
pended — ^probably, at certain periods, were entirely 
cut off. Dunaan resolved on the bold measure of 
attempting the sudden extermination of the Chris- 
tian power in Yemen ; a^r the loss of their allies, 
the Abyssinians would find it difficult to maintain 
their footing in the country. He seized a favour- 
able opportunity, rose, and executed all the Chris- 
tians within his power ; and appeared before the 
walls of Nagra, their chief city, at the head of 
120,000 men. He summoned the inhabitants to 
take down the cross, which stood on a height above 
the city, and to deny the Christian religion. A sin- 
gular negotiation ensued. The besieger demanded 
the acknowledgment of the Unity of God, as the 
supreme head of the church, and the denial of a 
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plurality of persons in the Godhead. The Chm* 
tians readily acknowledged the Unity, but refused 
to yield on the other point. On their refiisal, 
Dunaan gave the signal for the execution of many 
of his Christian captives in the sight of their bre^ 
thren, and the sale of others as slaves. At length,* 
on a promise of freedom of conscience, the Chris- 
tians opened their gates, but the perfidious Arab 
violated the terms — threw Areth and others of the 
leaders into chains, and then demanded Paulus, the 
bishop, who had formerly been among his most 
eloquent opponents. The bishop had been for 
two years in his grave, but Puiiaan revenged hhn*- 
self on his lifeless bones, which were disinterred 
and burned. Many priests, monks, and nuns, as 
the most active of his adversaries, suffered the 
same fate — and obtained in the estimation of their 
brethren, the honours of martyrdom. Dunasd 
then tried arguments on Areth and the rest of bis 
prisoners, to convince them of the absurdity of 
worshipping a crucified God. On the rejection of 
his arguments, he had recourse to more summary 
means of conviction — threats of instant death; 
these likewise were unavailing. Areth and his 
companions submitted cheerfully to execution — 
they could not well do otherwise — ^for their wives 
and daughters had before crowded forth, as if they 
were hastening to a bridal, to partake in the glory 
of suffering for their faith. Such, with many more 
particulars, is the tenor of a letter ascribed to 
Dunaan himself, and addressed to Al Mender, a 
prince of the Saracens, whose alliance he courted. 
We confess we doubt, or rather we feel assured^ 
that this letter is either entirely fictitious, or greatly 
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interpolated. The crimes of Dunaan, and the 
wrongs of the Christians, did not remain long un- 
avenged. With the spring, Eles-baan, and a for- 
midable force of 120,000 men, invaded the region. 
Dunaan, afler an obstinate defence, was defeated, 
and lost his life ; and, in his person, expired the 
Jewish kingdom of the Homerites. Afler his 
death, Abrsdiam, son of Areth, founded a Chris- 
tian kingdom, which scarcely acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the feeble son of Eles-baan. The 
Christian dynasty in its turn was overthrown by 
the conquering arm of the Persians, and Arabia 
was reckoned among the subject realms of Chos- 
roes the Second. , 

But though they had lost their royal state, the 
Jews were still numerous and powerful in the 
Arabian peninsula; they formed separate tribes, 
and maintained the fierce independence of their 
Ishmaelidsh brethren. Mahomet manifestly de- 
signed to unite all those tribes under his banner. 
While his creed declared implacable war against 
the worshippers of fire, it respected the doctrines 
of the Jews, and at least of the less orthodox 
Christians. The Apostle of God was the succes- 
sor» greater indeed, of the former delegates of hea- 
ven, Moses and Isha (Jesus.) It was only the fire 
of the Magians which was at once extinguished, and 
the palace of Chosroes, which shook to its founda- 
tionis, at his birth. All the traditions which the 
old Arabian creed had preserved from immemorial 
ages, or with which it had been impresnated from 
the Jews resident in Arabia, still finof their place 
in the Koran — ^and Abraham, the common father 
of the two races, holds the most conspicuous rank 
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in their reliffious history. Jerusalem was ^ 
pointed the first kebla of prayer, and in tl^e iiik>* 
turnal journey, during which the Prophet was 
transported to the holy city of the Jews, the 
mysterious winged horse, the Borak, arrested its 
course to pay homage to Mount Sinai, and to 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus. To the first 
part of the new creed, every Jewish heart woidd 
at once respond, " there is but one God"-^wby 
should not their enthusiasm, their impatience in 
awaiting the too Ions-delayed Messiah, their am- 
bition, or their avaricious eagerness to be glutted 
with the plunder of misbelievers, induce them to 
adopt the latter clause, '* and Mahomet is his Pro* 
phet/' But the Jews stood aloof in sullen unbelief; 
they disclaimed a Messiah, sprung from the loins 
of Hagar the bondwoman. Nothing remained but 
to employ the stern proselytism of the sword; the 
tone of Mahomet changed at once — the Israelites 
were taunted with all the obstinacy and rebeUioii 
of their forefathers, and the Koran bitterly mocks 
their vain hope, '* that the fires of hell shall touch 
them only for a few days." The storm fell first 
on the Kainoka, a tribe who dwelt in Medina* 
In the peremptory summons to embrace Islamism 
were these words : — " Lend to the Lord on good 
interest" — "surely," said the sarcastic Phineas, the 
son of Ayubah, " the Lord must be poor to re- 
quire a loan V* The fiery Abubeker struck him a 
violent blow, and declared, that, but for the treaty 
existing between the tribes, he would have smote 
off his head. An accidental tumult gave rise to 
the first open warfare. A Jewish gdldsmith in* 
suited an Arabian maiden — the Arabs slew the 
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offender. The Jews were in a violent commotion, 
when Maliomet sent them the peremptory alter- 
native, *< Islamism or war. ** We are ignorant of 
war/' answered the Jews, '^ we would eat our bread 
in peace — but if you force us to fight, you shall find 
US men of courage." They fled to a neighbouring 
citadel, and made a gallant defence lor fifteen 
days, at the end of which they were forced to sur- 
rmder. Mahomet issued immediate orders for a 
general massacre — he was hardly prevailed upon 
by the powerful Abdollah, son of Obba, to spare 
their lives — their wealth was pillaged. Their 
arms fell to the lot of the conquerors, and Maho- 
met arrayed himself in a cuirass, which, either the 
Jews, or his followers, asserted to have belonged 
to King David; they added, in defiance of Jewish 
history, that he had it on when he slew Goliah. 
The noiserable tribe, thus plundered and defence- 
less, was driven to find a settlement on the frontier 
of Syria. The turn of the tribe of Nadhir came 
next, but they provoked their fate by a treacherous 
attempt to assassinate the Prophet at a peaceful 
banquet* They were besieged in their castle, and 
constrained to surrender, though with all the ho- 
nours of war : their wealth was confiscated, by a 
special revelation of the Koran, to the sole benefit 
c^ the Prophet himself and the poor, while the 
merciless edict pursues them into the next world, 
and, for their resistance to the Prophet, condemns 
them to everlasting hell-fire. The vanquished 
Nadhirites retreated from the neighbourhood of 
Medina — th^ joined the Koreish, the inveterate 
enemies of Mahomet, and the Jews of Koraidha, in 
a new war against the Prophet. On the very evening 
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of the day on which Mahomet won the memorable 
battle of the "Ditch," against the Koreish, he 
advanced to extirpate the Jews of Koraidha — his 
followers even neglected, without rebuke, the 
evening prayer, in their thoughts of vengeance. 
The Angel Gabriel, they believed, led the way, and 
poured terror into the hearts of the Koraidhites* 
Even Caab, the son of Asad, the brave author of 
the war, counselled surrender. They descended 
from their castle, hoping to obtain mercy through 
the intercession of their allies. The judgment was 
lefl to the venerable Saad, the son of Moadh. Saad 
was brought sick and wounded into the camp. 
" Oh, Abu-Amru," (it was the name of Saad,) 
cried the Jews, " have mercy upon us !" Saad 
uttered his judgment with awful solemnity — " Let 
all the men be put to death, and the women and 
children be slaves." — " A divine judgment," ex- 
claimed the fierce Prophet — " a judgment from 
the highest of the seven Heavens." Seven huDK 
dred Jews were dragged in chains to the market- 
place of Medina^ — graves were dug — the unhappy 
wretches descended into them — the sword did its 
ofRce, and the earth was heaped over their remains.^ 
The inflexible Prophet looked on without emotion, 
and this horrible butchery is related with triumph 
in the Koran. The next Jewish victim was the 
powerful Salam — ^he was assassinated in his bed by 
order of the Prophet. The Jews of Khaibar now 
alone preserved their independence. Khaibar was 
a district, six days journey to the south-east of 
Medina; rich in palm-trees, and fertile in pas- 
tures, and protected by eight castles, supposed to 
be impregnable. The Apostle led forth to war 
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two hundred horse, and fourteen hundred foot; 
as he entered the territory of Khaibar he ex-o 
dairned to his troops — " On with redoubled 
speed." He then turned to heaven in prayer — - 
"Lord of the Heavens, Lord of the Earths, Lord 
of the Demons, and all that they lead into evil, 
Lord of the Winds, and all they disperse and 
scatter — grant us the spoil of this city, and pre- 
serve us from evil." Allah had before promised 
him great booty : the evil he apprehended was, the 
poison which was afterwards given to him by a Jew- 
ish woman. The prayer ended, he cried again, 
" Forward, in the name of Allah." The Jews of 
Khaibar were slumbering in peaceful repose — 
their first castle Naem, was taken by assault — 
the second, Nataa, the castle of Asad, son of Moad, 
made a more vigorous defence. The Moslemites 
were reduced to great extremities, for the country 
had been wasted, and all the palm-trees de- 
stroyed. At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet 
became master of an immense booty in corn, 
dates, oil, honey, flocks of sheep, cattle, and 
asses, armour of all sorts — one author adds, that 
they brought to the Prophet a camel-skin full of 
collars, bracelets, garters, ear-rings, and buckles, 
all of gold, with an immense number of precious 
stones. Alkamus, the third citadel, made a still 
more gallant resistance. It was here that Ali 
distinguished himself — he planted the standard on 
the walls — he clove the skull of Marhab, the great 
champion of the Jews, through his buckler, two 
turbans, and a diamond, which he wore in his 
helmet, till the sword stuck between his jaws. 
Abu-Rafe, an eye-witness, declares, that the 
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«* Strong Lkm*' seised the gate of the city, whi^ 
e^t men could not lift,* and used it as a buckler* 
On the capture of Alkamus, Kenana, the chfief^ 
was horribly tortured to induce him to betray the 
secret hiding-place of his treasures : but the pa* 
tient Jew endured to the utmost, and a more mer« 
cifiil Islamite relieyed him by striking off bis bead. 
Three more of the castles feU. The two last 
surrendered on the promise that the liyes ^of the 
besieged should be spared.'f* The inhabitants of 
the cities of Fadai and Khaibar capitulated on the 
condition of surrendering half the revenue of their 
fields and pastures, which they were still to cndti- 
▼ate, to the use of the Prophet: but the Prophet 
reserved the right of exiling them according to bit 
good pleasure — a ri^t which was afterwards ex- 
ercised by the Caliph Omar, who alleged the dying 
injunction of the Prophet, that but one faith should 
be permitted to exist in Arabia. The Jews ai 
Khaibar were transplanted to 83^^; yet it is sup- 
posed that some vestiges of their creed may still 
be traced among the Arab tribes of that district. 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Maho« 
metans was confined to the limits of the Arabian 
peninsula. Under the empire of the Caliphs, which 
rapidly swallowed up the dominions of Persia, and 
many provinces of the Eastern empire, this peo- 
ple might rejoice in the change of masters : Jeru- 

^ " Abu-Rafe/' observes Gibbon, in bis vsnal caustic veiii, 
*' WIS an eye-witness — but who will be witness for Abu RafeV 

t It was during this war, that a Jewish woman made Ma- 
homet a present of a poisoned sheep— he tasted it, but was 
warned not to eat any more j still its fatal effects lurked in his 
constitution. 
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sakm yielded an easj conquest to the triumphant 
Omar, and though the Jews might heboid with 
se^et dissatisfaction the magnificent mosque of 
the conqueror usurp the sacred hill on which tfa^ 
Temple of Solomon stood, yet still they would find 
consolation in the degradation of the Christians^ 
and the obscurity into which the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was thrown ; and even, perhaps, 
might cherish the enthusiastic hope that the new 
Temple might be destined for a holier use. Some 
Christian writers accuse the Jews of a deep-laid 
conspiracy to advance the triumph of Mahomet* 
anism ; but probably this conspiracy was no more 
than their united prayers and vows, that their op- 
{Hressors might fdl before a power which ruled 
them <Hi the easy terms of tribute, the same which 
they exacted firom all their conquered provinces^ 
This union of their hearts was natural ; they might 
well rejoice in the annihilation of the throne of 
Persia, for Izdigerd, the last of her kings, had 
commenced a fierce persecution of the Jews in his 
dominions; and the Christians could lay little 
daim to their faithful attachment as subjects. No 
doubt as the tide of Moslemite conquest spread 
along the shores of Africa, the Jews exulted rather 
than deplored the change of masters ; 40,000 of 
their race were found by Amrou in Alexandria^ 
at the conquest of that city, and suffered no fur* 
ther oppression than the payment of tribute. In 
one country alone, it is probable, that they took a 
more active interest, than their secret prayers and 
iJianksgivings, in the triumph of the Crescent. 
Spain had already taken the lead in Jewish perse- 
cution, Spain maintained its odious distinction, and 
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Spain had without doubt reason to rue the measiires 
which set a great part of its most industnous po- 
pulation in justifiable hostility to its laws and go- 
vernment, and made them ready to hail the-fore^ 
conqueror as a deliverer and benefactor. The lust 
of Roderick, and his violation of the daughter of 
Count Julian, led not more directly to the subju- 
gation of his country, than the barbarous intole- 
rance of his ancestors towards the Jews. Their 
wrongs, in the violence done to their consciences, 
were not less deep than that suffered by the inno- 
cent Caava ; their vengeance was less guilty than 
that of the renegade Julian. 

For a century their wrongs had been accumu- 
lating. As early as the reign of Recared, the first 
Catholic king of the Goths, they had attained un- 
exampled prosperity in the Peninsula. They were 
to a great extent the cultivators of the soil, which 
rewarded their patient industry with the most am- 
ple return; and often the administrators of tlie 
finances, for which they were well qualified by 
their knowledge of trade. Bigotry, envy, and 
avarice, conspired to point them out as objects of 
persecution. Laws were passed, of which the spirit 
may be comprehended from the preamble and the 
titles. " Laws concerning the promulgation and 
ratification of statutes against Jewish wickedness, 
and for the general extirpation of Jewish errors. 
That the Jews may not celebrate the Passover ac- 
cording to their usage; that the Jews may not 
contract marriage according to their own customs ; 
that the Jews may not practise circumcision ; that 
the Jews make no distmction of meats ; that the 
Jews bring no action against Christians; that 
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Jews be not permitted to bear witness against 
Christians : of the time when their converted de- 
scendants are admissible as witnesses: of the 
penalties attached to the transgressions of these 
statutes by the Jews: against the circumcision 
of slaves by the Jews." These laws, however, 
do not at nrst seem to have come into opera- 
tion. It is suspected, from a passage in a letter 
of Pope Gregory, that the Israelites paid a large 
sum of money for their suspension.. A statute of 
Recared's successor, Sisebut, complained of the 
neglect of his predecessor's law, which forbade 
Jews from having Christian slaves, and declared 
all such slaves free. Sisebut was excited, it is said, 
by the Emperor Heraclius, who had found out that 
bis empire was threatened with danger from the 
circumcised, and ignorant of the secret growth of 
Mahometanism, determined to extirpate the dan- 
gerous race throughout the world. Among the 
smouldering ruins of the Christian churches, and 
the vestiges of recent Christian massacre in Je- 
rusalem, Heraclius might unhappily have found 
stronger reasons for the persecution of the Jews ; 
but as we have no satisfactory evidence of his hav- 
ing wreaked his vengeance in his own dominions, 
it may be doubted whether his jealous vigilance 
extended so far as to the extremity of the West. 
Sisebut must bear alone the shame, he probably 
thought, alone inherit the glory of his oppressive 
measures. The Jews were commanded, at once, 
either to abandon their religion, or to leave the 
dominions of the Goths. According to their own 
account, they assembled with tears and groans in 
the court of the palace, obtained an audience, and 
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held a singular theological debate with their royal 
antagcmist. The king declared that he was caa* 
strained by bis conscience to force them to reeeiTe 
Daptism. They adduced the example of Joshua, 
who did not, they said, compel the Canaanites to 
accept the law of Moses, but allowed them peace 
on condition of their observing the seven Noaehk 

Srecepts. The king, perplexed by this daring 
istorical argument, replied that he recognised no 
authority superior to his own ; that it was bis 
bounden duty to enforce his law, because all who 
were not regenerate in baptism must perish ev^r^^ 
lastingly. The Jews replied, that as the Israel<!> 
ites, who despised the Holy Land, were sufficiently 
punished by being excluded from its blessings, so 
they would pay an adequate penalty, by being 
excluded from eternal life. Sisebut rejoined, that 
men might be left to themselves to accept or refuse 
temporal advantages, but that they must be forced 
to receive spiritual blessings, as a child is forced 
to learn his lessons. But the king's orders were 
more effective than his arguments. The Jews 
were thrown into prison, and treated with the ut- 
most rigour. Some fled into France or Africa, 
others abandoned their religion, 90,000 are re^ 
ported to have submitted to baptism : but how far 
their hearts renounced their creed, or how speedily 
they relapsed, must remain uncertain. In the next 
reign but one, that of Sisenand, the Jews obtained 
a relaxation of the oppressive statutes, probably 
from an unexpected quarter. The rare example 
was displayed of a synod of clergy in that age, of 
Spanish clergy, openly asserting the tenets of rea- 
son and Christian charity. The fourth Council of 
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T^iedo enacted, " that men ought not be compel- 
led to believe, because God will have metcy on 
drase.on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth. As man fell by his own free 
will in listening to the wiles of the serpent; so 
nan can only be converted by his free acceptance 
of the Christian faith." Yet, with remarkable in- 
consistency, the Council likewise decreed, " that 
all who had embraced the faith must be con- 
stained to adhere to it, and to remain within the 
Church. For as they had received the blessed 
sacrament, the holy name of God would be blas- 
phemed, and the faith disgraced by their falling 
off.*' The gleam of light and mercy was but tran- 
sient. The sixth. Council of Toledo (it is probable 
^lat the wise and good Isidore of Seville had died 
in the interval) indignantly disclaimed the tole- 
nmt spirit of the former s3niod. It praised Suin- 
tila the Second for his violent proceedings against 
tiie Jews, and blessed God that they possessed 
a prince so full of ardour for the faith. They 
enacted that every king on his accession should 
take an ^oath to* execute these laws, and passed an 
anathema on that sovereign who should neglect this 
indispensable part of his royal duty. Under Re- 
oescuinth, the. eighth Council of Toledo, A.C. 653, 
re-enforced the obligation of the king to execute 
the laws against the Jews with the utmost severity. 
To this Council a curious petition was presented. 
The undersigned Jews expressed their readiness 
to submit to the law ; the only indulgence they 
requested was an exemption from being constrained 
to. eat pork, a food to which they could not habi- * 
tuate themselves, however disguised by cookery.' 

VOL. III. s 
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But the most extraordinary fibCt in all this Ymb&tj 
is, that not only were these laws ineffective in tiie 
eonyersion or extirpation of the- Jews, but that 
there were Christians who embraced Judaism. 
One of the Yisigothic laws indignantly enacts the 
punishment of death for such an ofience. ** Btch 
many of the clergy/' declares the tenth Council of 
Toledo, " a £u:t m<Mistrous and unutterable, par« 
sue an execrable commerce with the ungodly, and 
do not scruple to sell to them Christian slaves, and 
thus give diem up to be converted to Judaism."' 
The ninth Council had decreed, that all baptized 
Jews were bound to appear in the church, not only 
on Christian, but also on Jewish holy days, lest, 
while professed Christians, they should practise 
secret Judaism. But the tweHUi Council of To-^ 
ledo, in the reign of Ervig, far surpassed its pre* 
decessors in the elabocate cruelty of its enactments, 
even if aimed only at Jews professing Christianity ; 
— for there is a smgular ambiguity in the wording 
of the law — it appears generally to include allJews, 
but most of its provisions seem especially directed 
against conformists to the Churdi. Are we to 
suppose that the Church, only legislating for its 
members, intended these hws only for Jews within 
its pale? or that this ccmformity had been so ge» 
neral as to comprise nearly all the Jews within the 
realm? The Jews were assembled in the church of 
the Holy Virgrin, at Toledo, and the resolutions of 
this Christian assembly were read aloud. The pre-* 
amble complained that the crafty Jews had eluded 
aU former laws, and attributed dte fiEolure .of these 
statutes to the severity of the punishment enacted, 
which was death in all cases — contrary, it was 
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added, to the Holy Scriptures. The penalties of 
the new statutes were mitigated, but not in mercy. 
The general punishment was 100 lashes on the 
naked body; aft^ that the offender was, to be put 
in ^ains, bamshed, and his property confiscated 
to the lord of the soil. This was the penalty for 
profaning the name of Christ, rejecting the Sacra* 
ment of the Lord's Supper, blaspheming the Trinity 
«^fbr not brii^ing children or servants, themselves 
or their dependants, to baptism — for observing the 
Passover, tne New Moon, the feast of Tabernacles, 
(in these cases, on real conversion, the land was re- 
stored,) for violating the Christian Sabbath, or the 
great festivals of the Church, either by working in 
the field, or in manufacture. If these days were 
desecrated by a servant, the master was liable to a 
fine. The circumcision of a child was more cruelly 
visited, on the man, by mutilation — on the woman, 
by the loss of her nose and the seizure of her pro- 
perty. The same penalty was attached to the con- 
version of a Christian to Judaism. The former 
pmiishment— scourging* imprisonment, banishment, 
and confiscation — was incurred by those who made 
a diflfer^ace in meats. An exemption was granted 
to new converts, who were not constrained to eat 
swine's fiesh if their nature revolted against it. 
The same penalty fell on all who intermarried 
within the sixth degree of relationship. Such mar- 
riages were declared null ; the property was to be 
divided amcmg the children, if not Jews. If there 
were no childr^i, or only children educated in Ju- 
daism, it fell to the lord of the soil. No marriage 
was hereafter to be contracted, without a clause in 
die act of dower that both would become Christians. 

s % 
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All who offended against tbis law, even the parehtft 
concerned in such a marriage, were to be fined or 
scourged. All subjects of the kingdom who har- 
boured, assisted, or concealed the flight of a Jew, 
were to be scourged, and have their property con- 
fiscated. Whoever received bribes from a Jew to 
conceal his practice of Judaism, was fined thrice 
the sum he had received. The Jew who read, or 
allowed his children to read, books written against 
Christianity, suffered 100 lashes; on the second 
oflence the lashes were repeated, with banishment 
and confiscation. Christian slaves of Jews were 
declared free ; the Jews had no right of emanci- 
pating them; but a given time was allowed, in 
which they might sell those of whom they were 
possessed. As many Jews, in order to retain their 
Christian slaves, pretended to Christianity, the 
whole race were commanded, by a given day, to 
bring their slaves for sale, or publicly to embrace 
Christianity. If not immediately baptized, they 
were to lodge a solemn protest of their faith with 
the bishop ; and all converts were to take an oadi, 
of which the form was subjoined — an oath of ter- 
rific sublimity, which even now makes the reader 
shudder, when he remembers that it was forced upon 
unwilling consciences, and perhaps taken by those 
who secretly renounced its obligations. All Jewish 
slaves, by embracing Christianity, obtained their 
fireedom. No Jew could take any office by which 
he might have authority over, or constrain a Chris- 
tian, except in certain cases where power might be 
granted by the feudal lord. In such a case, if he 
abused the law, he was punished by the loss of 
half his property, or by stripes. Even the noWe 
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who granted such a power was liable to a fine, or, 
in. default of payment, to the same ignominious 
punishment. No Jew might be intendant, house 
steward, or overseer. Should a bishop, priest, or 
ecclesiastic, commit the property of the Church 
to /a Jewish intendant, his property was to be 
Gonfiscatedr— in default, himself burnt ! No Jew 
could: travel from one town or province to another, 
without reporting himself to die bishop or judge 
of the place.. They were forced to eat, drink, and 
communicate with Christians ; they could not move 
without a certificate of good behaviour and a 
passport. On the Jewish Sabbath and holy days 
they were all to assemble before the bishop. The 
bishop was to appoint women to overlook their 
wives and daughters. The spiritual person who 
took a bribe to relax his vigilance, was to be 
degraded and excommunicated. Whoever pro- 
tected a Jew against his spiritual overseer, was 
to be excommunicated and pay a heavy fine. No 
civil judge could act in any case of this kind 
without the concurrence of the priesthood, if 
their, presence could be procured. The remission 
of. penalties might be granted, on a certificate of 
Christian behaviour. All spiritual persons were 
to. communicate these statutes to the Jews in 
their respective dioceses and cures. Such were 
the acts of the twelfth Council of Toledo: but 
happily, laws, when they are carried to such an 
extreme of cruelty as to shock the general feeU 
ing, usually prevent their own execution. The 
Couneil might enact, but the people would carry 
into effect but imperfectly these horrible scenes 
of scourging and confiscation. Wealth, notwith-^. 
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Standing the menaces of the law, would purchase 
immunity and exemption ; and, though many fled, 
and many probably outwardly conformed, the suo*> 
cessor of Ervig, Egica, found it expedient to relax 
the laws, so far as to allow baptized Jews ail the 
privileges of citizens, which before were but jea^ 
lously or imperfectly bestowed. Fear may ha¥t 
extorted this concession ; but the fear of the mo* 
narch shows how inefi^ctive the former laws muart; 
have been, if the Jews were still so numerous as 
to be formidable. Already the shores of Africa 
were beginning to gleam with the camps of the 
Saracens, who threatened to cross the narrow 
strait, and overwhelm the* trembling Grothic mo* 
narchy; and no wonder if the impatient Jews 
hourly uttered vows, or held secret' correspoml«> 
ence with their free brethren in Africa, to accele* 
rate the march of the victorious deliverer. The 
year after, a Council was agam held at Toledo: die 
king denounced a general conspiracy of ^e Jew% 
to massacre the Christians, subdue the land, and 
overthrow the monarchy. ** Already/* declared the 
king, *< this people, defiled by the blood of Christ, 
and infamous for the profanation' of their oaths^ 
have meditated ruin against the king and 'kingdom 
— and proclaiming that their time is oome, haw 
begun the work of slaughter against the Cathd* 
lies.'* The affrighted and obsequious churchmen 
instantly passed a decree to confiscate all the pro* 
perty of the Jcfws to the royal treasury — to disperse 
the whole race, as slaves, through the country — ^to 
seize all their children under seventeen years of 
age — to bring them up as Christians, marry tbeai 
to Christian wives, and to abolish fot ever dia 
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exerdfle of the Jewish faith. A great flight of the 
Jews proliahly took jdace; for Witisa, the suc- 
cessor of Bgica, attempdng too late to heal the 
wounds by conciliation, granted them permission 
toretom into the Gothic states, with full rights of 
fteedom and citiBenship. But their vows had been 
heard, or their intrigues had been successful ; they 
returned, and to the ^oyment of all rights and 
privileges of freedom — not indeed under Christian 
kings, but under the dominion of the Moorish Ca* 
linhs,^ who estaWshed their rule over almost the 
wnole of Spain. The munificence of these sove- 
reigns bears the appearance of gratitude for valu- 
able services, and confirms the suspicion that the 
^eirs were highly instruinental in advancing the 
ttiuinph of the Crescent. Their reward was a 
golden s^e of freedom, of ciYilization, and of let- 
ters. They shared with and emulated their splen- 
did masters in all the luxuries and arts which 
soft^i and embellish life, during that era of high, 
thouffh, if we may so say, somewhat barbaric civi- 
lization, under which the southern provinces of 
Spain became that paradise for whidi they were 
designed by nature. 

France had obeyed the signal of Spain, and 
hung out the bloody flag of persecution. But her 
measures were ill-combined, and probably worse 
executed ; for many of the fugitives from Spain 
sought and found comparative security among 
their brethren in Gaul. Early in tho seventh cen- 
tury, A. C. 615, Clotaire the Second, in a council 
of the clergy, issued a decree, disqualifying the 
Jews from all military or civil ofiices which gave 
them authority over Christians. The Council of 
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Rh^ims (627) anntdled all bargains entered into 
by Jews for the purchase of Christian slaves; 
that of Chalons, on the Mame, prohibited the 
Jews from selling Christian slaves bey(»kd the 
frontier of the kingdom. The devout Dagobert» 
it is said, though probably with as little truth, in- 
stigated like his cotemporary, Sisebut of Spain, 
by the Emperor Heracfius, issued an edict, com- 
manding all Jews to' forswear their religion or 
leave the kingdom. But in the northern part of 
France this edict was so little enforced, that a Jew 
held the office of tax-collector in the city of St. 
Denis ; in the South, where they were far more 
numerous and wealthy, they carried on their trade 
with uninterrupted success — and the wiser mo- 
narchs of that great kingdom altogether renounced 
the intolerant policy of die Merovingian race. 
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We enter upon a period which we shall venture 
to denominate the Golden Age of the modern 
Jews. To them the Moslem crescent was as a 
8tar, which seemed to soothe to peace the troubled 
waters, on which they had been so loiig agitated. 
Throughout the dominions of the Caliphs, in the 
East, in A^ca, and in Spain ; in the Byzantine 
empire ; * in the dominions of those great sove- 
reigns, Charlemi^ne, his predecessor and suc- 
cessor, who, under Divine Providence, restored 
vigoixr and solidity to the Christian empire of 
the- West, aaid enabled it to repel the yet unex- 
hausted inroads of Mahometanism ; every where 
we behold the Jews, not only pursuing unmolested 
their lucrative and enterprising traffic, not merely 
merchants of splendour and opulence, but sud- 
denly emerging to offices of dignity and trust, 
administering the finances' of Christian and Maho- 
metan kingdoms, and travelling as ambassadors 
between mighty sovereigns. This golden age was 
of very different duration in different parts of the 
woHd; in the East it was before long interrupted 
by their own civil dissensions, and by a spirit of 
persecution which seized the Moslemite sove- 
reigns. • In the ^Byzantine empire, we are greatly 
in want of authentic information, both concerning 
the period in question, and that which followed it. 
In the west of Europe it was soon succeeded by 
an age of iron. In Spain, the daylight endured 
the tongest-^to set in deep and total darkness* 
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The religious persecutions of the Jews by the 
Mahometans, were confined within the borders of 
Arabia. The Prophet was content with enforcing 
uniformity of worship within the sacred peninsula 
which gave him birth, and where the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina were not to be profaned 
bv the unclean footstep of an unbeliever ; or rather 
his immediate successors rose, or degenerated, 
shall we say, from stern fanatics to ambitious con- 
querors. " The Koran or the sword" was still the 
battle cry; but whoever would submit to the do- 
minion of the triumphant Caliph, or render him- 
self useful in the extension of his conquests, might 
easily evade the recognition of the Prophet's tide. 
The Jews had little reason to regret, or rather had 
ample cause to triumph in the ruin of their former 
masters — though, doubtless, in the general plnn* 
der their wealth did not escape, yet here, as in 
the North, they would not scruple to make up 
their losses, by following in the train of the yet 
fierce and uncivilized conqueror, and, by making 
use of their superior judgment, or command of 
money, to drive a lucrative bargain with the plun- 
derer. Whenever a commissariat was wanting to 
the disorganized hordes, which followed the Cres- 
cent with irresistible valour, the corn-ships or 
caravans of the Jews would ^llow in the wake of 
the fleet or army. At the capture of Rhodes, the 
celebrated fallen Colossus, which once bestrode 
the harbour of that city, one of the wonders of 
the world, was sold to a Jew of Emesa, who is 
reported to have loaded nine hundred camels 
with the metal. The greater and more certain 
emoluments of the mercantile life would lead the 
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Jews to addict themselves more and more, to traffic, 
and to abandon the cultivation of the soil, which 
they .had hitherto pursued in many places — for as 
the Moslemite sovereigns levied a disproportioned 
tribute on the believer and the unbeliever, the 
£>rmer paying only a tenth, the latter a fifth, or 
even a third, of the produce, the Jew would rea- 
^y cede his land, which remunerated him so ill, 
for trade which offered at least the chance of rapid 
wealth. 

When the Caliphs began to delegate to others 
the sword of conquest or extermination, and to 
establish themselves in the splendid state of peace- 
ful sovereigns, the Jews were equally useful in 
teaching these stern barbarians the arts and luxu- 
ries of civilized life. The Hebrew literature was 
admirably adapted to the kindred taste of the 
Arabians. The extravagant legends of the Tal- 
mud would harmonize with their bold poetical 
spirit; their picturesque apologues were probably 
the form of instruction in which the Arab tribes 
had ever delighted to listen to moral wisdom ; 
even the niceties of their verbal disputes would 
not be without charm to their masters, who soon 
began to pay attention to the polish of their own 
rich and copious language. Already in the time 
of Omar, the second Caliph, and his successor 
Abdalmelech, a trust of sreat importance, the 
coinage, had been committed to the care of a Jew* 
Either shocked that faithful Moslemites should use 
money stamped with an image, or eager to assume 
^at distinction of sovereignty, the uttering coin, 
the Caliph instructed the Jew to substitute the 
emphatic sentence, "say there is one God, one." 
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The traffic of the Jews would disseminate that ooia 
which their art bad enabled them to provide* The 
Caliph readily acknowledged, as his vassal, the 
Prince of the Captivity, who maintained his state 
as representative of the Jewish community; pro^ 
bably throuffb him the tribute was levied on his 
brethren. A singular story is told of Omar the 
Second, which illustrates the high degree of credit 
which the Jews were permitted to attain in the 
court of the Caliphs. Omar, a secret follower of 
Ali, whose name was still cursed in the mosques, 
was anxious to reconcile his people to the name 
of the Prophet's vicar upon eardi. An innoo^dt co* 
medy was got up in his court, in which a Jew 
played a principal part. The Jew came boldly 
forward, while the throne was encircled- by the 
splendid retinue of courtiers and people, and asked 
in marriage the daughter of the Caliph; Omar 
ealmly answered, '* How can I give my daughter 
in marriage to a man of another faith ?" <' Did not 
Mahomet,'' rejoined the Jew, ^^give his daughter 
in marris^e to Ali ?" *^ That is another case," 
said the Caliph, '^ for Ali was a Mosleraite, and 
the Commander of the Faithftil." •* Why, then," 
rejoined the Jew, ** if Ali was one of the faithful, 
do ye curse him in your mosques ?" The Caliph 
turned to the courtiers and said, " Answer ye 
the Jew?" A long silence followed, broken at 
length by the Caliph, who arose, and declared 
the curse to b^ rejected as impious, and ordered 
these words to be substituted in the prayer: — 
<' Forgive us. Lord, our sins, and forgive all who 
have the same fsuth with us/' At a later period, 
A. C. 753, under Abu Giafar Almansor, we find 
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fbe Jews entrusted wi4b the office 6f ^acting, a 
heavy mulct laid upon the ChristianSk Under 
this fostering government the -schools flourished^ 
those in Sura and Pwnheditha were crowded with 
hearers: the Gaonim> or the Illustrious, were 
at the height of their fame, they formed a sort 
of senate, and while the Prince of the Captivity 
maintained the sovereign exeeutive power, they 
assumed the legislative. Their reign was for the 
moat part undisturhed^ though sometimes a rapa^ 
Clous Caliph, or an over^zealous Iman, might make 
tibem feel that the sword of authority still hung 
over them, and that ^e fire of sealous Islamism 
was not yet humed out. Giafar the Great is re*> 
ported to have framed an edict to force Jews 
aiid Christians to enibraee Islamism. The long 
and unaccustomed, interval of peace, and the free 
intercourse with their enlightened masters, intro* 
duced a spirit of hold inquiry, which threatened, 
even at this zenith of its power, to shake the do* 
minion of the Rahhins to its basis. The Karaites, 
the Protestants of Judaism, who perhaps had never 
entirely been extinct, began to grow i^ain into a 
formidable sect« The older Karaites (it^ is quite 
uncertain when they assumed the name,) probably 
fell into disrepute through the abuse of their 
doctrines by the unpopular Sadducees. Afber the 
fall of Jerusalem, Pharisaism, under its more re- 
gular and organized form, Rabbinism, obscured her 
once dangerous rival; theSadducean doctrine was 
probably too loosely rooted . in the heart to with^ 
stand the hour of trial; the present world pre^ 
sented such a scene of interminable dreariness to 
^ose who denied a world to come, that we cannot 
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wonder if their creed refused to support them, 
when the first obstinacy of resistance had worn 
away. The Sadducees dwindled into an unnoticed 
sect ; and, though the worst part. of their doctrines 
might retain a secret hold on the hearts of the iu>* 
principled, it could no longer balance the prevail^ 
ing power of Pharisaism, which was the main 
support both of the spiritual and temporal throne 
— the sole acknowledged doctrine of the national 
universities. Karaism was revived in its purer 
form, rejecting entirely the authority of tradition, 
and resting its whole faith on the letter of the 
written Law; the Cabala, the Mischna, the Gemaia 
— all Talmudic lore — the Karaites threw indi^* 
nantly aside. The Luther of this reformation, 
which perhaps was not less rapidly diffused for its 
similarity to the simpler creed of Islamism, was 
named Anan, who, with his son Saul, revolted 
from Rabbinism. What is known concerning the 
lives of these men, rests chiefly on the authoarity 
of the Rabbins, and must be received with the 
same mistrust as the accounts of our own Re* 
formers from the writings of their adversaries. In 
a contest for the succession to the princedom of the 
Captivity, or to some other high office, Anan was 
passed by, and his younger brother appointed. 
Embittered by the affront, Anan assembled the 
wreck of the Sadducean party, so called probably 
by contempt, and persuaded them to name him to 
the dignity. Tumults arose-r-the government in* 
terfered — and Anan was thrown into prison. Anan 
recovered his freedom, some say by a large sum 
of money, which his followers gladly paid — as he 
gave out that he had been visited in a dream by 
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die prophet Elias, who encours^ed him in his ad« 
faerence to the pure law of Moses — hut his success 
was chiefly owing to an artifice suggested hy an 
Arabian philosopher, whom he met with in the 
prison. He demanded of the Vizier a public dis- 
putation with his adversaries, and represented the 
only cause of their differences to be a dispute about 
the period of the new moon. The Caliph was a 
dabbler in astronomy ; and Anan, by dexterously 
adopting his opinion, obtained a triumph. The 
Karaites retired to the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, to maintain in peace their simple creed — 
in their adherence to which, the sight of the Holy 
City might confirm them ; and that thus a pure 
and righteous people might be ready to hail the 
accomplishment of its last article. The follow- 
ing were, and still are, the Articles of the Karaite 
belief: — I. That the world was created: II. That 
it had an uncreated Creator: III. That God is 
without form, and in every sense one: IV. That 
God sent Moses : V. That God delivered the Law 
to Moses : VI. That the believer must deduce his 
creed from the knowledge of the law in its ori- 
ginal language, and from the pure interpretation 
of it : VII. That God inspired the rest of the 
prophets : VIII. That God will raise the dead : 
iX. That God will reward and punish all men 
before his throne : X. That God has not rejected 
his unhappy people, but is purifying them by 
af&iction, and that they must daily strive to ren- 
der themselves worthy of redemption through the 
Messiah, the son of David. The Karaites formed 
a regular community, under their Nasi, which 
name afterwards gave place to that of Hachem ; 

VOL. III. T 
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they have since spread into many countries, wh^e 
they are hated and denounced ks heretics by the 
Rabbins. 

If their own writers deserve credit, at a period 
not very distant from this, the Jews in the East at- 
tained to a still greater height of power and splen- 
dour. Judaism ascended the throne of a great 
kingdom on the west of the Caspian sea— a king- 
dom before the strength of which the Persian mo- 
narchy trembled, and endeavoured to exclude its 
inroads by building a vast wall, the remains of 
which stiU excite the wonder of the traveller — 
while the Greek empire courted its alliance. The 
name of this realm was Khazar, or Khozar ; * it 
was inhabited by a Turcoman tribe, who had gra- 
dually abandoned their nomadic habits and main- 
tained considerable commerce : their capital, Bi- 
langiar, was situated at the mouth of the Wolga, 
and a line of cities stretched across from thence tp 
the Don. They exchanged dried fish, the furs of 
the north, and slaves, for the gold and silver^ and 
the luxuries of southern climates. Merchants of 
all religions, Jews, Christians, and Mahometani^ 
were freely admitted, and their superior intelli- 
gence over his more barbarous subiects induced one 
of their kings, Bulan, (A. C. 740,; to embrace the 
religion of Qie strangers. By one account he was 
admonished by an angel — by another he decided 
in this singular manner between the conflicting 
claims of Christianity, MoslemisiQ) and Judaism. 

* Basnage discredited the whole story, as he could not trace 
the eziste&ce of such a kingdom ; but Des Guignes, and the 
more recent accounts of the Russian empirei have satis&ctorily 
prcved that point. 
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He examined the different teachers apart, and 
asked the Christian if Judaism was not better 
than Mahometanism — the Mahometan whether it 
was not better than Christianity. Both replied 
in the affirmative ; on which the monarch decided 
in its favour, — ^by one statement secretly, by ano- 
ther openly, embraced the faith of Moses, and in- 
duced learned teachers of the law to settle in his 
dominions. Judaism became a necessary condi- 
tion on the succession to the throne,- but there was 
the most liberal toleration of all other forms of 
faith. The dynasty lasted for above two centuries 
and a half; and when R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, 
was in the highest confidence with Abderrahman, 
the caliph of Cordova, he received intelligence of 
this sovereignty possessed by his brethren through 
the ambassadors of the Byzantine emperor. After 
considerable difficulty Hasdai succeeded in esta- 
blishing a correspondence with Joseph, the reign- 
ing king. The letter of Hasdai is extant, and an 
answer of the king, which does not possess equal 
claims to authenticity. The whole history has 
been wrought out into a religious romance called 
Cosri, which has involved the question in great 
obscurity: Basnage rejected the whole as a fiction 
of the Rabbins — anxious to prove that " the scep- 
tre had not entirely departed from Israel:" Jost in- 
clines to the opinion that there is a groundwork of 
truth under the veil of poetic embellishment. 

We travel westward, not, as usually, to sadden 
our eyes and chill our hearts with tales of perse-* 
cution and misery, but to behold the Jews the 
companions and confidential ministers of princes. 
We pause to glean the slight and barren informa- 

T ?, 
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^cn which we possess of the state of the Jews in 
the Byzantine empire. The writers of the oppo- 
site party accuse the Jews as instigators and abet- 
tors of the Iconoclastic Emperors (the destroyers 
of images); and a fable, equally irreconcilable 
with chronology and history, has been repeated of 
their zeal in this, by some called saoilegious, war- 
fiire. It is said, that they instigated the Caliph 
Yezid the Second to order the demolition of 
images in his dominions. The outraged saints 
were revenged by the untimely death of Yezid, 
attributed to their prayers. The successor of Yezid 
acknowledged, it is added, his Other's impiety, and 
determined to wreak vengeance on his advisers. 
They fled ; but two of diem resting near a foun- 
tain in Isauria, beheld a youth driving an ass, laden 
with petty merchandize. They looked on him with 
fixed eyes, saluted him as the future emperor, bat 
at the same time they strongly urged his compli- 
ance with the second commandment of the Law. 
Unfortunately, among the few facts which are 
known of the period is this, that Leo the I saurian, 
in the early part of his reign, persecuted the Jews. 
It is highly probable, that when the emperors gave 
the signal for havock, the Jews, stimulated by co- 
vetousness, as well as religious zeal, would not be 
the last to strip or break in pieces, or melt, the 
costly ornaments, and even the images themselves, 
made of the precious metals. We may conceive 
the religious horror which the devout image-wor- 
shipper would feel, when the unclean hands of the 
circumcised either seized, or bought from autho- 
rized plunderers, the object of his profound adora- 
tion, and converted it, like any other object of 
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traffic, to profane uses. But, inured to odium, 
the Jew would little fear to encounter it, for the 
gratification at once of his revenge and his avarice. 
We know little further of their state, but that they 
were under the avowed protection of some of the 
succeeding emperors. Constantine Copronymus, 
probably on account of his hatred of images, was 
called a Jew ; and Nicephorus and Michael the 
Stammerer are named, as extending their paternal 
eare over this usually proscribed race. 

In Italy we know little of the condition of the 
Israelites ; but the silence of history concurs with 
tise iNngle fact, with which we are acquainted, to 
represent those days as days of peace. The Pope 
Zacharias found it necessary to interdict not oiuy 
l&e old grievance, the possession of Christian slaves 
by Jews, but also unlawful sexual intercourse and 
marriag; between the two races. 

Wh^ver guilt, either of secret perfidy* or 
prayer for the success of the invader, might at- 
tach to the Jewish inhabitants of the south of 
France, durinff the invasion of that country by the 
Moors of Spam ; when the barrier of the Pyrenees 
was estaUished by the valour of Charles Martel, 
and by the ability of the new race of sovereigns 
who succeeded to the feeble Merovingians, Pepin 
and Charlemagne ; these monarchs not merely re- 

• They are accused of betraying Toulouse to the enemy ; 
but the siege of that city by the Moors appears altogether 
apocryphal. The singular custom which, without doubt, ex- 
isted for a considei-able period in Toulouse, by which a syndic 
or representative of the Jews was constrained to appear before 
the authorities and receive three boxes on the ear, originated 
DO dottbt in some other unknown cause. . 
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Trained from all retribution, but displayed the more 
enlightened policy of conciliation towards Umr 
wealthy and useful subjects. The Jews were only 
restricted in the possession of Christian slaves, 
subjected to the general marriage law of the em" 
pire, commanded to observe the prohibited de* 
grees, and to conform to the general law of dower. 
The offender was hable to a fine of 100 sous, and 
to sufier 100 stripes. Their commerce was unre* 
stricted, except by a limitation enforced on Charle-* 
magne, rather by the irreverent covetousness of 
the clergy, than by the misconduct of the Jews. 
Bishops, abbots, and abbesses were only prevented 
by a severe inhibition, from pledging or selling to 
the circumcised the costly vestments, rich furni- 
ture, and precious vessels of the churches. To 
the flourishing commerce of the Israelites, the ex- 
tended dominions of Charlemagne opened a wide 
field ; from the ports of Marseilles and Narbonne 
their vessels kept up a constant communicatioa 
with the East; in Narbonne they were so flourish- 
ing that, of the two prefects or mayors of the city, 
one was always a Jew : and, as we shall presently 
see, the most regular and stately part of the city 
of Lyons was the Jewish quarter. The supenor 
intelligence and education of the Jews, in a penod 
when nobles and kings and even the clei^ could 
not always write their names, pointed thetn out for 
offices of trust. They were the physicians, the 
ministers ^f finance, to nobles and monarchs; and 
when Charlemagne, either with some secret politi- 
cal design, or from an ostentatious show of magni- 
ficence, determined on sending an ambassador to 
the splendid Caliph, Haroun al Raschid, Europe 
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and Asia beheld the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Jew, named Isaac, setting forth on this mission, 
with two Christian Counts, who died on the road, 
and conducting the jpolitical correspondence be- 
tween the courts of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bagdadi 
It cannot be wondered if this embassy gave rise to 
the wildest speculations in that ignorant age, both 
as to its objects and its event. It was given out 
that the C^iph granted Judaea as a free gift to 
Charlemagne, others limit his generosity to Jeru* 
salem, others to the key of the Holy Sepulchre^ 
The secret objects probably never transpired be- 
yond the councils of Charlemagne; but it was 
known that Isaac returned witb presents of a 
wonderful nature from the East. Among these 
was an enormous elephant, of such importance that 
his death is faithfully chronicled by the monkish 
annalists ; apes, a clock, and some rich robes, 
doubtless of silk. Isaac acquitted himself with 
auch ability, that he was entrusted by his impe- 
rial protector with another mission to the same 
quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews endured, in still in- 
creasing prosperity, durine the reign of Charle- 
magne's successor, Louis the Debonnaire, or the 
Pious. At his court the Jews were so powerful, 
that their interest was courted by the presents of 
nobles and princes. His most confidential adviser 
was a Jewish physician, named Zedekiah. The 
wondering people attributed his influence over the 
Emperor to magic, in which he was considered a 
profound adept. The monkish historians relate, 
with awe-struck sincerity, tales of his swallowing 
a whole cart of hay, horses and all, and flying in 
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die air, like Simon Magus of old. A sort of re- 
preaentaliYe of the oonHnunity, the Master of the 
JeiTB, resided within the precincts of the court. 
The general priyil^es of the race were preserved 
with rigid equity. Thej were permitted to build 
s jnittognes ; their appeals were listened to with 
equal — their enemies said, with partial — justice; 
they had free power to traffic, and to di^iose of 
real or personal property. They had cYen interest 
to procure the alteration of certain markets which 
were customarily held on their Sabbath, to another 
day. Besides this general protection, several 
charters are extant, granting special privileges to 
certain Jewish communities and individuals. One 
to the Jews of Languedoc, securing to them the 
right of disposing of hereditaments, such as land, 
houses, mills, water-conrses, &c. ; another to a 
certain Domat Rabbi and his brother Sannid, 
granting them exemption from various tolls and 
taxes — ^permission to hire Christian slaves, who 
were however not to be forced to work on Sun- 
days and holidays — and generally to deal in slaves. 
Every litigation with a Christian was to be settled 
by the evidence of three Jews and three Christians. 
It forbade aU persons to encourage their Christian 
slaves in disobedience. It took the persons of the 
above named under imperial protection. Their 
death was to be punished at the price of ten 
pounds of gold. They were not to be submitted 
to the ordeal of fire or water, nor scourged — but 
allowed in every respect the free observance of 
their Law. 

Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with jealous 
indignation this alien people occupying the fairest 
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part of his city, displaying openly their enviable 
opulence ; — their vessels crowded the ports — their 
bales encumbered the quays — their slaves thronged 
the streets. In a Christian city, the Church seemed 
to vail its head before the Synagogue. He en- 
deavoured, by the exercise of his episcopal autho- 
rity, to prevent that approximation of the two 
races which seemed rapidly advancing. He for- 
bade his flock, among other things, to sell Chris- 
tian slaves to the Jews — to labour for the Jews on 
Sundays — to eat with them during Lent — to buy 
the flesh of animals slain by them — or to drink 
their wine. The Jews considered these laws an 
infringement of their rights ; they appealed to their 
royal protector for redbress. A commission of in- 
quiry was issued ; the bishop was commanded to 
withdraw his obnoxious edicts. Agobard was at 
Nantes. He declared himself ready to submit to 
the royal decree, but proceeded to ofler a petition 
to the king against his adversaries. He accused 
them (a strange charge!) with selling unwhole- 
some meat, which, he said, they called Christian's 
meat, and spoiled wine, to the Christians. He 
accused them of cursing the Christians in their 
synagogues. He accused them of the insufferable 
pride with which they boasted of the royal favour. 
He complained of the bad eflects produced by the 
concession of the change of the market day, and that 
the Jewish had many more hearers than the Chris- 
tian preachers. He added the more weighty charge, 
that the Jews frequently stole Christian children to 
sell them as slaves. This petition was followed by 
a long theological argument, to prove the wisdom 
and justice of persecuting the Jews. He pressed 
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St. Paul into his service. He cited, with as little 
justice, the example of many of the most illus- 
trious bishops — Hilary and Apollinaris. He en- 
tered into long details of the absurdities taught 
by the Rabbins, (among the rest he charged them 
with holding the eternity of the letters of the 
alphabet), and of the blasphemies which they ut- 
tered concerning Christ. It was all in vain : the 
court turned a deaf ear to his complaints, and the 
bishop set off for Paris, to try the influence of his 

STSonal weight and character before his sovereign, 
e was received with cold civility — constrained to 
wait in an antichamber while the counsellors of 
state laid his appeal before the king, and then re- 
ceived permission to retire to his diocese. He 
wrote another despatch, bitterly inveighing against 
the influence and conduct of the Grand Master of 
the Jews. But his sorrows were poured forth 
more fully into the confidential bosom of Nebri- 
dius, bishop of Narbonne, whom he called upon to 
co-operate with him in separating the Christians 
from a people who, he says, *' are clothed with 
cursing as with a garment. The curse penetrates 
into their bones, their marrow, and their entrails, 
as water and oil flow through the human body. 
They are accursed in the city and the country, at 
the beginning and ending of their hves. Their 
flocks, their meat, their granaries, their cellars, 
their magazines, are accursed.'* His denunciati(ms 
were as unavailing as his petitions, while an instance 
is related of an offlcer of die palace joining the syna* 
gogue. The bishop was constrained to complain 
once more of the violence ofiered to a Jewess, who 
had embraced Christianity. . 
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In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews 
maintained their high estate, but dark signs of 
the am>roaching age of iron began to lower 
around. The active hostility of the clergy was 
no longer checked by the stem protection of the 
royal authority. In Lyons many converts were 
made, by whose agency so many children were 
seduced from their parents, that the Jews were 
obliged to send their offspring for education to 
the less zealous cities of Vienne, Macon, and 
Aries. Remigius, the bishop of Lyons, announced 
bis triumph to the king, and desired that the bishop 
of Aries might be admonished to follow the ex«- 
ample of his zeal. The councils began again to 
launch their thunders ; that of Meaux re-enacted 
the exclusion of the Jews from all civil offices* 
This decree was followed up by that of Paris. But 
in the distracted state into which the kingdom 
sootn i*ell, probably these ordinances were not exe<- 
cuted. If it be true that Charles the Bald was 
poisoned by the famous Jewish physician of his 
&ther, Zedekiah, an act, which so weakened the 
royal authority, was a measure most pernicious to 
bis countrymen — who, instead of being under the 
protection of a powerful monarch, fell rajndly 
under the dominion of those countless petty inde- 
pendent sovereigns who rose under the feudal 
system, whose will was law, and- whose wants 
would not submit to the slow process of exaction 
and tribute, but preferred the raising more expe^* 
ditious supplies by plunder and massacre. 

It was in Spain that the golden age of the 
Jews shcme with the brightest and most enduring 
splendour. Yet during its earlier period, from the 
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conquest by the Moors till towards the end of the 
tenth century, when, while Christian Europe lay 
in darkness, Mahometan Cordova might be con- 
sidered the centre of civilization, of arts, and of 
letters, though we are certain that the Jews, under 
the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges, ri- 
valled their masters, or rather their compatriots, 
in their advancement to wealth, splendour, and 
cultivation : though they had their full share, or, 
perhaps, as more intelligent, a disproportionate 
share in the high ministerial and confidential 
offices of the court; though by the perpetual in- 
tercourse kept up with their brethren in the East, 
we may safely infer that by land along the North 
o£ Africa, and by sea along the course of the Me- 
diterranean, their commerce was pursued with 
industry and success; yet we have not much 
distinct information concerning their state and 
proceedings. In fact, it is difficult to discriminate 
them from the race among whom they lived on 
terms of the closest amity during these halcyon 
days. In emulation of their Moslemite brethren, 
they began to cultivate their long disused and neg- 
lected poetry ; the harp of Judah was heard to sound 
again, though with something of a foreign tone — 
for they borrowed the rhythm peculiar to the 
Arabic verse. Yet, though but a feeble echo of 
their better days, we would gladly explore this 
almost hidden source of Jewish poetry. There 
too Rabbinism, while its throne was tottering to 
decay in the East, found a refuge, and commenced 
a new era of power and authority. The Talmud 
was translated into Arabic, under the auspices of 
Moses "clad in sackcloth," one of the most learned 
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men of the East, whom a singular adventure cast 
upon the hospitable shore of Spain, and through 
whom the light of learning, which, by the rapid 
progress of the iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, 
by the extinction of the authority of the Prince of 
the Captivity, the dispersion of the illustrious 
teachers, and the final closing of the -great schools, 
seemed to have set for ever, suddenly rose again 
in the West in renewed and undiminished 
splendour. Three Babylonian Rabbins of sreat 
distinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell into 
the hands of a Spanish pirate. The wife of Moses 
accompanied him in his voyage — the high-minded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to her hus- 
band for advice; Moses uttered the verse of the 
Psalm — ** The Lord said, I will bring again from 
Bashan, I will bring again from the depths of the 
sea." She plunged at once into the ocean and pe- 
rished. Moses was brought as a slave to Cordova, 
and redeemed, though his quality was unknown, by 
a Jew. One day he entered tne synagogue clad 
in a scanty sackcloth — Nathan, the judge of the 
Jews in Cordova, presided. In the course of the 
debate the slave displayed such knowledge, that 
Nathan exclaimed, " I am no more judge — yon 
slave in sackcloth is my master, and I his scho- 
lar." Moses was installed by acclamation as head 
of the community. Moses and his son and suc- 
cessor, Enoch, enjoyed the protection of Has- 
dai, the son of Isaac, the minister of the Caliph ; 
and though the learned pre-eminence of this family 
was disturbed by the rivalry of R. Joseph, to 
whom the task of translating the Talmud had 
been committed, yet such was the popularity of 
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bis grandson Nathan, and such the wealth of his 
compatriots, that as often as the head of the Jewish 
community went forth to enjoy the delicious re- 
freshment of the groves and gardens near Cor- 
dova, he was attended hy his admiring discipks 
in immense numhers, and in most sumptuous 
apparel — it is said that 700 chariots swelled his 
pomp. 

The long line of learned descendants, which 
formed the great school of Arahico-Jewish learn- 
ing, helongs to the history of their literature, for 
which our work has no space. This line stretched 
away to the end of the twelfth century, when it 
produced its greatest ornament — the wise Maimo- 
nides, the first, who, instead of gazing with hlind 
adoration and unintelligent wonder at the great 
fabric of the Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with 
the searching eye of reason, and was rewarded by 
discovering the indelible marks of the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. Maimonides was beyond his 
age and country ; he retreated to the court pf the 
Sultan of Egypt in Cairo, where he lived in the 
highest estimation as the royal physician: he was 
anathematized by the more superstitious of his 
brethren, but in later ages the more enlightened 
the race of Israel, the higher has stood the fame 
of him, whom his ardent admirers proclaimed a 
second Moses. 

We revert to a sadder spectacle — the rapid 
progress of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, in 
the East and in the West, gradually spread over 
the Jewish communities, till they sank again to 
their bitter, and, it might almost seem, indefeasi- 
ble inheritance of hatred and contempt: they had 
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risen but to be trampled down by the fiercer and 
more unrelenting tread of oppression and persecu* 
tion. The world, which before seemed to have 
made a sort of tacit agreement to allow them time to 
regain wealth that might be plundered, and blood 
that might be poured forth like water, now seems 
to have entered into a conspiracy as extensive to 
drain the treasures and the blood of this devoted 
race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, 
followed the dreadful example, and strove to peal 
the knell of this devoted race ; till at length, what 
we blush to call Christianity, with the Inquisi- 
tion in its train, cleared the ^r and smiling pro- 
vinces of Spain of this industrious part of its 
population, and self-inflicted a curse of barrenness 
upon the benighted land. 
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Our Iron Age commeneeB in the East, where it 
witnessed the extinction of the Princes of the Cap*' 
tivity, by the ignominious death of the last Sove- 
reign, the downfkl of the schools, and the dispersion 
<^ the community, who horn that period remained 
an abject and degraded part of the population. 
Pride and civil dissension, as well as the tyranny 
of a feeble despot, led to their Ml. About the middle 
c^ the ninth century, both the Jews and Christians 
tuflered some persecution under the Sultan Mota« 
vakel, A. C. 847. An edict was issued prohibiting 
their riding on lordly horses, they were to aspire no 
higher than humble asses and mules ; they were fbr- 
bidden to have an iron stirrup, and commanded to 
wear a leather girdle. They were to be distinguished 
from the feithful by a brand-mark, and their houses 
were de&eed by figures of swine, devils, or apes : 
die latter addition throws some improbability on 
the story. About this time Saeeai was Prince of the 
Captivity, towards the middle of the tenth century 
(9d4), David Ben Saecai held that high ofBce. It 
has been conjecturedr that the interval was filled by 
a line of hereditary princes. The learned aristo- 
eracy, the Heads of the Schools, seem likewise to 
have been hereditary. The race of that of Sura 
expired, and the Resch-Oiutha, David Ben Saccat, 
took upon himself to name an obscure successor 
ei^led Cm. Tob. His incompetency became ap- 
parent, and R. Saadias was summoned from Egypt. 
Sfiadias was a great Of^onent of the doctrine of 

u 2 
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the transmigration of the soul, a received article of 
the Jewish creed. Perpetual feuds distracted this 
singular state. The tribunals of the Rescb-Glutha, 
and the Masters of the School, the civil and spiri- 
tual powers, were in perpetual collision. David, the 
prince, laid his ban on Saadiah, Saadiah hurled 
back the ban upon the prince, and transferred the 
sovereignty to his brother. For seven years this 
strife lasted, till at length peace was restored, and the 
whole community beheld, with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, the Prince of the Captivity, who, on the death 
of his brother, regained his uncontested authority, 
entering the house of the Master of the School to 
celebrate together the joyful feast of Purim. The 
peace remained unbroken till the death of the Prince 
of the Captivity and that of his son. Saadiah 
became the guardian of his grandson. Saadiah 
was a man noted for the strictest justice, and his 
literary works were esteemed of the highest value. 
Both the great dignities seem to have been united 
in the person of Scherira, who ruled and taught 
with universal admiration in the school of Ph^rutz 
Schabur. At the end of thirty years Scherira felt 
the approach of age, and associated his son Hai 
in the supremacy. But the term of this high office 
drew near. A violent and. rapacious sovereign 
filled the throne of the Caliphs. He cast a jealous 
look upon the powers and wealth of this vassal 
sovereign. Sherira, now 100 years old, and his 
son Hai, were seized, either with or without pre- 
text, their riches confiscated, and the old man hung 
Up by the hand. Hai escaped to resume his office, 
^and to transmit its honours and its dangers to 
'Hezekiah, who was elected Chief of the Captivity, 
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But afler a reign of two years, Hezekiah was 
arrested with his whole family by the order of the 
Caliph. The schools were closed — many of the 
learned fled to Egypt or Spain, all were dispersed, 
among the rest two sons of the unfortunate Prince 
of the Captivity effected their escape to Spain, 
while the last of the House of David, (for of that 
lineage they fondly boasted,) who reigned over the 
Jews of the dispersion in Babylonia, perished on 
an ignominious scaflbld. 

• The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more complete dissolution. If credit 
is to be given to any of the facts in that extra- 
vagant compilation, 'the Travels of Benjamin of 
Tudela, which bears the date of the following cen- 
tury, fi-om A.C. 1160 to 1173,* we may safely 
select his humiliating account of the few brethren 
who still clung, in poverty and meanness, to their 
native land. There is an air of sad truth about 
the statement, which seems to indicate some better 
information on this subject than on others. In 
Tyre, Benjamin is said to have found 400 Jews, 
glass-blowers. The Samaritans still occupied Si- 
cheniy but in Jerusalem there were only £00 descend- 
ants of Abraliam, almost all dyers of wool, who 
had bought a monopoly of that trade. Ascalon 
contained 153 Jews ; Tiberias, the seat of learning 
and of the kingly patriarchate, but 50. This ac- 
count of Benjamin is confirmed by the unfrequent 
mention of the Jews in the histories of the later 

r 

* The object of this author seems to have been not unlike 
that of the celebrated Sir John Mandeville, to throw together 
all he had ever heard or read of the stiange and unvisited re- 
gions of the East. 
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Crusades in the Holy Land, aad may, perhaps, be 
ascribed in great measure to the devastations com^ 
mitted in Uie first o£ these depopulating expedi- 
tions. It is curious, af^r surveying this aunoat 
total desertion of Pidestinei to read the indications 
of fond attachment to its very air and soil, scattered 
about in the Jewish writings ; still it is said, that 
man is esteemed most blessed, who^ even afler his 
death, shall reach the land of Palestine and be 
buried there, or even shall have his ashes spriokled 
by a handfuL of its sacred dust. '^ The air of the 
land of Israel,'' says one, "makes a man wise ;" ano- 
ther writes, *^ he who walks four cubits in the land 
of Israel is sure of being a son of the life that is to 
come.^' " The creat Wise Men are wont to kiss the 
borders of the Hol^ Land, to embrace its ruins and 
roll themselves in lis dust/' "The sins of all thoae 
are forgiven who inhabit the land of Istaei%" He 
who is buried there is reconciled with God as 
though he were buried under the altar. The dead 
buried in the land of Canaan come first to life in 
the days of the Messiah, He who dies out of the 
Holy Land dies a double death. Rabbi Simeon 
said, "aU they who are buried out of the land of 
Canaan must perish everlastingly ; but fer the jualt 
God will make deep caverns beneath the earth, hf 
which they will work their way tili they come to 
tbe land of Israel ; when they are there* God will 
breathe the breath of life into their nobtrilsi and 
they will rise again." 

In the Byzantine empire, if we may place any 
reliance on tiie same doubt&l authority, the num- 
bers of the Jews had greatly dhnimshea. Coriadi 
contained dOO Jews ; Thebes tO(3^ silk- workers 
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and dyers. Two hundred cultivatied gardens at the 
foot of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto contained 
a small number. Constantinople, 2000 silk-workers 
and merchants, with 500 Ciaraites. They inha-* 
bited part of Pera, were subject to the ordinaiy 
tribunals, and were often treated with great insult 
and outrage by the fiuiatic Greeks. 

We pursue our dark progress to the West, where 
we find all orders graouaUy arrayed in fierce bbdA 
implacable animosity against the race of Israel. 
£very passion was in arms against • them. The 
monarcns were instigated by avarice ; the nobility 
by the warlike spirit generated by chivalry; the 
eiergy by bigotry ; the people by all these con* 
current motives* Each of the great changes which 
were gradually takhiff place in the state of society, 
seemed to darken me condition of this unhappy 
peo^i till the outward degradation worked in- 
wara upon their own minds ; confined to base and 
sofdid occupations, they contracted their thoughts 
and feelings to their station. Individual and na* 
tional diaracter must be endowed with more than 
ordinary greatness, if it can long maintain self- 
e^mation after it bas totidly lost the esteem of 
mankind ; the despised wiU usually become des- 
picable. We proceed in a few brief sentences (sdl 
our limits wfll allow) to ex^in die eftecti^ of the 
BK>re remarkable changes in society, which deve- 
loped diemselves during these dark ages, as far as 
they aflfect the character and condition of the Jewish 
people. 1st. The &udal system. 2d. Chnnalry. 3d, 
llie power of the deray. 4tli. The almost general 
adoption of the trade of money-lending and usury by 
the Jews tbemsehes : and then pursue the course q( 
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tiine which will lead us successively to the different 
countries in which the Jews were domiciliated. I. 
In that singular structure, the feudal system, which 
rose like a pyramid from the villains or slaves at- 
tached to the soil to the monarch who crowned the 
edifice, the Jews alone found no proper place. They 
were a sort of out-lying caste in the midst of society, 
yet scarcely forming part of it; recognised by the 
constitution, but not belonging to it ; a kind of per- 
petual anomaly in the polity. Their condition 
varied .according to the. different form which the 
feudal system assumed in different countries. In 
that part of Germany which constituted the Em- 
pire, the Jews, who were always of a lower order 
than their brethren in Spain and the .South. of 
France, were in some respects under the old 
Roman law. By this law their existence was re- 
cognised, freedom of worship in their synagogues 
was permitted, and they were exempted from all 
military service. The last was a privilege not 
likely to be extorted from them. The noble pror 
fession of arms would have been profaned by such 
votaries. 

The whole Jewish community were considered 
as special servants of the imperial chamber, i. e., 
the Emperor alone could make ordinances afiecting 
the whole body, and the whole body could demand 
justice or make appeal to their liege lord. But this 
imperial right would not have been recognised by 
the great vassals, as allowing the emperor to seise, 
punish, plunder, or in any manner to interfere with 
the Jews domiciliated in their several feuds. Ip 
fact, while the community was subject to the liege 
lord, the great feudatories and the free cities either 
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obtained by charter, of which there are numerous 
instances, or assumed with a strong hand, or were 
persuaded by the Jews themselves to accept, domi* 
nion over the Israelitish inhabitants of their domains. 
The high and remote tribunal of the Emperor would 
afibrd inadequate protection for any oppressed 
Jew ; he was glad to have a nearer and more im- 
mediate court of appeal. Travelling, as the Israel- 
ites perpetually did,, from town to town, from pro- 
vince to province, the fierce baron might respect 
the passport, which was always absolutely neces- 
sary, of some powerful noble, some princely bishop, 
or some wealthy community of free burghers, while 
he would have smiled in scorn at the general im- 
perial edict for allowing Jews to pass unmolested. 
In some cities, as in Worms, there were regular 
officers appointed to protect the Jews, who could 
not perform any of their ceremonies or processions 
in public without these guardians to protect them 
from the violence of the populace. In Italy, at 
least in the south, besides the doubtful protection 
of the emperor, they acknowledged the more pow- 
erful authority of the Pope. They were supposed 
to be in some manner under the special jurisdic-. 
tion of the see of Rome. In the South of France 
they seem to have been considered as a kind of fo-. 
reign vassals of the great feudatories ; in the North, 
of the king. For while the edicts of the sovereign 
for their expulsion and readmission into the land 
were recognised in the north, they seem to have 
been executed either imperfectly or not at all in 
the south. The general effect of the feudal system 
was to detach the Jews entirely from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, though it worked more slowly in 
some countries — ^in the south of France and Spain 
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«— than in others. They could not be lords, they 
were not serfs — they would not serve, or by the older 
law were exempted from military service to theif 
lords. But this almost extra-legal protection under 
the ^eat vassals was of course subject to every 
capnce of the lawless and ignorant petty chieftanw 
who exercised these local sovereignties. It was 
obtained only by proving to the liege-lord, diat it 
was his interest to protect ; imd his eyes, blinded 
by ignorance and perhaps bigotry, could only be 
opened to his real mterests by immediate and pal- 
pable advantages. The Jew must pay largely for 
precarious protection : he was only tolerated as a 
source of revenue, and till almost his life-blood 
was drawn, it would be difficult to satisfy the ine- 
vitable demands of a needy and rapacious master. 

II. Chivalry, the parent of so much good and 
evil, both in its own age and in the spirit which 
has descended from it and become infused into 
the instituUons and character of modem Europe, 
was a source of almost unmitigated wretched- 
ness to the Jew, unless in so far as the splen- 
dour which the knight might display in his arms 
and accoutrements was a lucrative source of traf- 
fic. The enterprising Jew often probably made 
a considerable commission on the Milan corslet, 
the Daina9eu8 or Toledo blade, the gorgeous 
attire which the knight wore, or the jewels 
in which his lady cHtteped in the tournament.* 
Magnificettce was the fiishion of the times, and 

^ * This has not escaped the author of that noblest of histo- 
rical romances, Iranhoe, who on this point is as true to history 

as i« te xeit of the work tie is fttll ^f liie tofHest spirit of 
poftey. 
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magnificence would often throw the impoverished 
noble into the power of the lowly man of traffic. 
But the knight was bound by the tenure of hia 
rank to hate and despise the Jew. Religious fima- 
tidsm was inseparable from chivalnr. When Clovisy 
the king of the Franks, embraced Qiristianity, while 
the pious preacher was dilating on the sufferings 
of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery convert sprang 
up and exclaimedi " Had I and my brave Franks 
been there, they dared not to have done it." The 
spirit of this speech was that of the knighthood of 
^ middle ages. What they could not prevent 
they could revenge. The knight was the servant 
of God, bound with his good sword to protect his 
honour, and to extirpate all the enemies of Christ 
and his Virgin Mother. Those enemies were all 
unbelievers, more particularly the Jew, whose stiffs 
necked obstinacy still condemned him; he was 
as deadly a foe as if he had joined in the frantic 
cry of cmcify bm^ crucify bim. The oidy refuge 
of the Jew nrom the hatred of the knight was in 
his contempt ; he was not suffered to prolane hia 
sword with such vile blood ; it was loftier revenge 
to trample him under foot. But the animosity with- 
out the pride of this chivalrous feeling descended 
to the lower orders ; he who could not presume to 
show his oeal for his Redeemer on the person of a 
Moideraite unbeliever, contented himself with the 
humbler satisfaction oi persecuting a Jew. In aw- 
ful disregard of the one great Atonement, it was a 
prevailing feeling that men mishi wash away their 
sifis by the blood of their infi&l iellow-creatures. 
We shall see this inhuman sentiment dreadfully 
exemplified in the history of die crusfKieis. 
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III. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended 
greatly to increase this general detestation against 
the unhappy Jew : their breath was never wanting 
to fan the embers of persecution. In that age of 
darkness, hatred of heresy and unbelief was the 
first article in the creed of him who taught the re- 
ligion of love. But it is remarkable that not- only 
were there splendid and redeeming instances of 
superiority to this unchristian spirit (they will here- 
after be noticed), but it was only in the dark and 
remote parts of the Christian world that this total 
gloom prevailed. Light still shone in the centre : 
of all European sovereigns, the Popes, with some 
exceptions, have pursued the most humane policy 
towards the Jews. In Italy, and even in Rome, 
they have been more rarely molested than in other 
countries. They have long inhabited in Rome a 
separate quarter of the city, but this might have 
been originally a measure at least as much of kind- 
ness as contempt — a remedy against insult rather 
than an exclusion from society. The adversaries 
of the Roman Church may ascribe this to *' the 
wisdom of the serpent," which discovered -the 
advantages to be derived from the industry of the 
Jews, rather than to " the gentleness of the dove ;*' 
but where humanity is the result, let us not too 
invidiously explore its motives. Since the reign of 
Innocent the Second (11 30), at the accession of the 
Pope, the Jews have been permitted to approach 
the presence of the pontiff, and to offer a copy of 
their Law. The pontiff receives their homage, and 
mildly expresses his desire that their understand- 
ings may be enlightened to perceive the hidden 
meaning of their own sacred volume. In the re- 
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mote provinces it is to be feared that religious ani- 
mosity was often aggravated by that hatred which 
unprincipled men ieel towards those who possess 
the secret of their crimes. The sacred property of 
the church was still often pawned by the licentious 
monks or clergy : no one would dare to receive th6 
sacred pledge but a Jew, who thus frequently be- 
came oaious, not only as an importunate creditor, 
but as exposing, by clamorous and public demands 
of payment, transactions never meant to meet the 
light. 

IV. But avarice and usurious practices were 
doubtless charged, not without justice, against the 
race of Israel. In the nation and the individual, 
the pursuit of gain, as the sole object of life, must 
give a mean and sordid cast to the character.' To 
acquire largely, whether fairly or not, was the 
highest ambition of the Jew, who rarely dared or 
wished to spend liberally. All the circumstances 
of the times contributed to this debasing change. 
The more extended branches of commerce were 
almost entirely cut off. Their brethren in the east 
had lost their wealth ; the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean was interrupted by the Norman pirates ; 
the slave trade had entirely ceased or was prohi- 
bited, as well by the habits of the times as by law. 
In the cities and free towns they were excluded by 
the jealous corporate spirit from all share in their 
privileges. The spirit of the age despised trafHc, 
and the merchant is honourable only where he is 
held in honour. The Jews no doubt possessed 
great wealth ; what was extorted from them is am- 
ple proof of the fact, and some of them by stealth 
enjoyed it ; but even the wealthiest and most liberal 
were often obliged to put on the sordid demeuiour, 
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and afifect the miserable poverty of the poor pedlar 
of their own nation, whose whole stoek consisted in 
his pack of the cheapest portable articles. 

This necessity of perpetual decepti<Hi could not 
but have a baneful effect on the manners and 
mind of the people. Their chief trade seemi 
to have been money lending, of which, till they 
were rivalled and driven out of the open market 
^ the Lombards, they were the sole possessors. 
This occupation was not likely to diminish either 
their own sordid meanness or their unpopularity. 
The ignorance of the age denounced all interest for 
money alike as usury. The Jew was judged out 
of his own Law, and all the scriptural denunciations 
against usury were brought forward, especially bv 
cSe clergy, to condemn a traffic of which they kit 
and submitted to the necessity. The condemna- 
tion of usury by the church, as unlawful, contri- 
buted, with die violence of the times, to render the 
payment of the usurer's bond extremely insecure. 
He argued, not unfairly, that the more precarioui, 
the greater ought to be his gains : he took reftigs 
in fraud from violenee and injustice. Society was 
at war with the Jew ; some sudden donand <m tri- 
bute, or some lawless plunderer, would sweep away 
at once the hard^wrung earnings of years; the 
Jew, therefore, still practised stow and perpetual 
reprisals, and reimbursed himself from the wants 
oi the needy, for his losses from 1^ violent. De- 
m(^h his secret hive, like the ant, the model sug- 
gested by his wise king, he would reconstruct it 
again, and ever at the expense of his enemy. It 
was, generally throughout the world, the Christian, 
whof according to our universal Master of nature. 
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wonld spit upon and spurn the Jew ; and the Jew^ 
who, when he found his advantage, would hare 
the pound of flesh nearest the heart of his bonds^p 
man. It was a contest of religious zeal which had 
degenerated into the blindest bigotry, and asso- 
ciated itself with the most ferocious and unchris* 
tian passions, against industry and patience, which 
had made a forced but intimate alliance with the 
most sordid crafl and the most unfeeling avarice, to 
the utter extinction of every lofly principle of inte- 
grity and honour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, the 
rapid pictiure of the Iron Age of Judaism in the West. 
The first dark scene in our tragic drama is laid in % 
country where we should least expect to find it, the 
Arabian kingdom of Grenada. It was brought oa 
by the imprudent seal of the Jews. The nation was 
in the highest degree of prosperity and esteem i 
R. Samuel Levi was at once prince of his own na« 
tion and vizier of the king, when one of the Wise 
Men, Joseph Hallevi, attempted to make converlii 
among the Moslemites. The stem orthodoxy of 
Islamism took fire, the rash teachers were hangedi 
the race persiM»ited« and 1^00 families, of whom it 
was said that he who had not heard o£ their spkn* 
dour, their glory, and their prosperity, had heard 
nothing, sm^ into disgrace and destitution. 

A few years after, the Chrisdan monarch, Ferdi-^ 
nand the Great, as though determined not to be 
outdone in religious zeal by his rival, the Mosiemite 
king, before he undertook a war against the Moors, 
determined to let loose the sword against the Jews 
in his own territories. To their honour, the clergy 
interfered, prevented the massacre, and secured not 
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only the approval of their own consciences, but 
likewise that of the Pope, Alexander the Second, 
who, citing the example of his predecessor, Gre- 
gory the Great, highly commended their humanity. 
The sterner Hildebrand assumed a different tone ; 
he rebuked Alfonso the Sixth for having made laws 
restoring to the Jews certain rights, submitting, as 
the pontiff declared, the church to the synagogue 
of devils. 

' Of all people the zealous Jews must have beheld 
with the greatest amazement the preparations for 
the crusades, when the whole Christian world, from 
the king to the peasant, was suddenly seized with 
a resolution to conquer the Holy Land of their 
fathers, in order that they might be masters of the 
sepulchre of the crucified Nazarene. But the times 
must have opened a most extensive field for traffic 
and usury ; and no doubt the Jews, suppressing 
their astonishment, did not scruple to avail them- 
selves of such a golden opportunity of gain. No- 
thing was too valuable, too dear, or too sacred, but 
that it might be parted with to equip the soldier of 
the Cross. If the more prudent and less zealous 
monarchs, like our William the Second, or no- 
bles or churchmen, profited by the reckless ar- 
dour of their compatriots to appropriate, at the 
lowest prices, their fair fields and goodly inherit- 
ances, no doubt the Jews wrung no unprofitable 
bargains from the lower class of more needy and 
as reckless adventurers. Arms and money must be 
had ; and the merchant or usurer might dictate his 
own terms. But little did this prudent people fore- 
see the storm which impended over them. The 
nation was widely dispersed in Germany; some 
statutes of King Ladislaus show their existence in 
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Hungary; in Boheiftia they had rendered good 
•ervioe, and lived on amicable iarw» with the 
Cfadstians; in Franconia they were. omnetsous ; but 
liieir chief numbers and wealth were found in the 
flourishing cities along the banks of the Moselle and 
the Rhine. When the first immense horde of un- 
discif^ined fanatics of the lowest order, under the 
command of Peter the Hermit, and Walter the 
Pennylesa, and the guidance of a goose and a goat, 
assembled near the city of Treves, a murmur 
Eapidiy spread through the camp, that while they 
were advancing to recover the sepulchre of their 
Redeemer from the Infidels, they were leaving be- 
hind worse unbelievers, the murderers of the Lord. 
With one impulse the crusaders rushed to the city, 
and began a relentless pillage, violation, and maa« 
aacre of every Jew they could find. In this hor-« 
rible day men were seen to slay their own children, 
to save them from the worse usage of these sa-* 
wages ; women, having deliberately tied 8t<mes 
sound themselves that they might sink, plunged 
from the bridge, to save their honour and escape 
baptism. The rest fled to the citadel as a place 
of refuge. They were jreceived by the bishop with 
these words : — ^* Wretches, your sins have come 
•upon you ; ye who have blasphemed the Son of 
£rod and calumniated his Mother. This is the 
basse of your present miseries — this, if ye persist 
in your obduracy, will destroy you body aiui soul 
for ever." He reproached them with their disre- 
gard of DanieFs prophecy of our Lord's coming, 
and promised protection to their persons, and re- 
•apect to their property, on their conversion .and 
baptism. . Micha, the head of the Jews, mildly 

VOL. III. X 
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requested instruction in the Christian tenets ; the 
biidiop repeated a short creed ; the Jews, in &e 
agony of terror, assented. The same bloody 
scenes were repeated in Metz, in Cologne, in 
Mentz, in Worms, in Spire. In Cologne two hun- 
dred were dragged from the river into which they 
had thrown themselves, and hewn in pieces. In 
Worms they took refuge in the bishop's palace, 
but it was besi^ed ; and to escape worse horrors 
iJiey slew each other. In Spire they were more 
successftd ; they offered a large sum for the 
bishop's protection — the appeal was irresistible. 
The locust band passed on ; everywhere the tracks 
of the crusaders were deeply marked with Jewish 
blood. A troop, under Count Emico, offered the 
same horrid sacriGces to the God of Mercy, in the 
cities on the Maine and the Danube, even as £»: as 
Hungary, where the influence of the king, Colo* 
man, could not arrest his violence. How little 
horror these massacres excited may be judged ^rom 
the coolness with which they are related by the 
faithful representatives of the spirit of the times, 
the monkish historians. The Emperor Henry 
the Fourth alone saw their atrocity ; in an edict 
issued from Ratisbon,' he permitted such Jews as 
had been baptized by force to resume their reli- 
gion, and ordered their property to be restored. 
At this period many took refuge in Silesia and 
Poland. 

Half a century elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devoted race, and to heap up new trea- 
sures to imdergo their inalienable doom of pillage 
and massacre. A second storm was seen gather- 
ing in the distance ; and, like a bird of evil omea. 
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wiuch predicts the tempest, tbe monk Rodolph 
passed through the cities of Germany to preach 
the duty of wreaking vengeance on all the enemies 
of God. The terrible cry of Hep, the signal for 
the massacre of the Jews, supposed to be an ab- 
breviation of <* Hierosolyma est perdita — Jerusalem 
is lost," — ^ran through the cities of the Rhine. The 
Jews knew who were included under the fatal de- 
signation of Christ's enemies ; some made a timely 
retreat, but frightful havoc took place in Cologne^ 
Mentz, Worms, Spire, and Strasburg. They found 
an unexpected protector, the holy St. Bernard, 
who openly reprobated these barbarities, and in a 
letter to the Bishop of Spire, declared that the 
Jews were neither to be persecuted nor put to 
death, nor even driven into exile. The Pope, Eu- 
genius the Third, espoused the same humane 
part, and it has been conjectured that his release 
of all debts due to Jewish usurers, was a kind of 
charitable injustice, to diminish the general odium 
against this unhappy people. The turbulent Ro- 
dolph was shut up in his cloister. 

These atrocities, however, (and we cannot lament 
our want of space, which prevents us from entering 
more at large into such and similar crimes,) were 
the acts of a fanatic mob in the highest state of 
religious intoxication. We must now behold a 
mighty sovereign and his barons uniting in deeds, if 
less sanguinary, not less unjust. Both in the north 
and south of France, the Jews were numerous and 
wealthy. In the south they were the most flourish- 
io^, they were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely dispossessed of their landed property, 
and were sometimes called to manage the finances 

X % 
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of the grett feodatories. In the north, thoQ(^ ^ 
in Palis, often obliged to inhabit a separate part 
of the city, they were spread through the wbok 
conntry, and had not entirely given up their lite- 
rary pursuits ; their academy at Troyes bad piro* 
duced some of their most eminent writers. But 
public detestation lowered upon them with a threiat- 
ening aspect. Stories were propagated, and found 
an easy belief among ignorant and prejudiced 
minds, of the most blasphemous and sanguinary 
crimes perpetrated by the Jews. A renegade monk 
accused them of intelligence with the infidel sove- 
reigns of Palestine. It was generally believed that 
they often decoyed Christian children into their 
houses, and crucified them alive ; that, by bribery 
or theft, they would obtain possession of the con* 
secrated Host, and submit it to every kind of in- 
sult. Yet both king and nobles felt that to this 
'odious race they stood in the humiliating relation of 
debtors. The lavish expenditure caused by the cru- 
sades, and the heavy exactions of the government, 
made it necessary to raise money on any terms. 
Their only alternative lay between the Jews and 
the few Lombard money lenders, whom St. Ber- 
nard seems to mean, when he denounces certain 
Christians as more extortionate usurers than the 
Jews. Thus the Jews had a hold upon almost all 
the estates of the country, they had mortgages on 
half Paris, and scarcely any one but had some ar- 
ticle in pawn; even the clergy, whose pleasures 
were not without expense, had committed, vesisels, 
rehquaries, even rehques, to the profane hands of 
these relentless extortioners, who probably scrupled 
little to wring the greatest profit from th§ general 
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distress. The Jews stood to the rest of society 
wmethitg in the relation of the patricians in early 
R^n&e and in Athens to the impoverished com* 
monal^, hut without their power. Such was the 
state of affairs on the accession of the ambitious 
Philip Augustus. During his youth, it is said that 
a Jew, (whether, as is often the case, the frequent 
tnenticH) of a crime had excited some man of dis« 
ordered imagination to perpetrate it,) had crucified 
a youth named Richard, at Pontoise ; the body was 
brought to Paris, and wrought many miracles. No 
socmer had Philip ascended the throne, than he 
took a short way to relieve his burth^ied subjects^ 
by an edict, which confiscated all debts due to the 
Jews, and commanded them to surrender all pledges 
HI their hands. Among the efifects a |^olden cru-^ 
eifix, and a Gospel, adorned with precious stones^ 
were found. The Jews were peacefully assembled 
in their synagogues on the sabbath, (February 14,) 
when suddenly all these buildings were surrounded 
by the royal troops, the Jews dragged to prison, 
while the officers took possession of their houses* 
A new edict followed, (April,) which confiscated 
all their unmoveable goods, and commanded theni 
instantly to sell their moveables and to depart 
from the kingdom. In vain they appealed to the 
nobles and to the ministers of the Gospel ; holy 
bishc^ as well as fierce barons closed their ears 
against the supplications of unfortunate creditors 
and obstinate unbelievers. Obliged to part with 
tbeir effects at the lowest prices, the Jews sadly 
departed, amid the execrations of the people, and 
bearing away little but their destitute wives and 
diildndB» fraaai the scenes of their birth and in^ 
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fancy. The decree was rigidly executed' in t6e 
royal domains ; in the souui of France the gre^t 
vassals paid less respect to the royal edict, and the 
Jews were still found in those provinces, sometitties 
in offices of trust. 

But strange as it might -appear to them, the na- 
tion was neither more wealthy nor the public bur- 
thens less grievous, after this summary mode of 
wiping off the national debt. Before twenty^ years 
had elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch 
bargaining with this detested race for their re-ad- 
mission into the country, and what is no less ex- 
traordinary^ the Jews, forgetting all passed injus- 
tice in the steady pursuit of gain, on the faith of 
such a king, settling again in this inhospitable king- 
dom, and filKng many streets of Paris whic^ were 
assigned for their residence. It was not till twenty 
years after, that an edict was issued to regulate 
their usurious exactions and the persons to whom 
it might' be lawful to lend money. They might 
not lend to an artizan, nor to any man who had no 
heritable property; to no monk or spiritual person, 
without the consent of his superior ; to no other 
person, soldier, burgher, or trader, without the 
consent of his lord. The sacred treasures of the 
church were on no account to be taken in pledge ; 
nor any implement or beast used in agriculture. 
The interest was limited to two deniers on the 
livre weekly, which would make nearly 50 per cent, 
yearly. The other articles of this decree r^ulated 
the payment of existing debts. Philip Augustus, 
and some of his barons, made another ordinance 
for the regulation of debts to Jews: it enforced 
their having a common seal and the register of 
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their debts under appointed officers. In the south 
their condition was still comparatively prosperous ; 
it was among the bitter charges of Pope Innocent 
the Third against Raymond, the heretical Count of 
Touk>use, that he employed Jews in high official 
situations. 

On the accession of Louis VIII. he gratified 
his impoverished barons with a new decree, which 
at once annulled all future interest on debts due 
to the Jews, and commanded the payment of the 
<»pital within three years, at three separate in- 
stalments. The Jews were declared attached to 
the soil, and assigned as property to the feudatories. 
•In the crusade against Raymond, the seventh Count 
of Toulouse, it was among the terms of his sub- 
mission, that he should no longer employ Jewish 
officers. 

Louis IX. ascended the throne, a man whose 
greatness and whose weakness make us alternately 
applaud and reprobate his claim to the designation 
of Saint. But his greatness was his own, his weak- 
ness that of his age. Unhappily it was this darker 
part of his character which necessarily predomi- 
nated in his transactions with the Jews. Already 
during his minority an edict had been passed, again 
prohibiting all future interest on debts due to Jews. 
Louis himself entered into the policy of forcing 
them to give up what was considered the nefarious 
trade of usury. Another law (soon after his ac- 
cession) recognised the property of each baron in 
his Jews, whom he might seize by force on the 
estate of another. In 1234, Louis, for the welfare 
of his soul, annulled one-third of all debts due to 
Jews. No bailiff might arrest or maltreat a Chris- 
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titn for any debt due to a Jew, or force bim' to seH 
bis moveables. Tbe populace readily concurred 
with their devout monarch in the persecution of 
their creditors. Louis was actuated by two motives, 
both grounded on religion, one implacable hatred 
towards the enemies of Christ, the other a con- 
tcientiaus conviction of the unlawfulness of uukvay. 
The Lombards and Cahorsins shared in the devout 
abhorrence of the saintly monarch. Much of his 
injustice may be traced to a desire of converting the 
Jews from usurious money lenders into laborious 
aortizans. But policy entered little into the minds 
of the populace. In l!?d9, they rose upon the 
Jewish quarter in Paris, and committed frightful ra- 
vages ; their example was followed in Orleans and 
many other considerable cities. The great vasseb 
were not behind in lawless barbarity. The assiie 
of Brittany surpassed the Worst fanaticism or in- 
justice of sovereign or people. It was held by 
John the Red, at Ploermel. It complained that 
husbandry was ruined by the usurious exactions 
of the Jews. It banished them from the country, 
annulled all their debts, gave permtsaon to thoi^ 
who possessed their property to retain it; itfso^ 
hibited any molestation or information agaixist a 
Christian who might kill a Jew; in other words, it 
licensed general pillage and murder. The next 
ordinance of the pious Louis was aimed not only at 
the usuries, but also at. the religion of the Jewa. 
Something of awe mingled with the general feeling 
of detestation against this devoted race. The Jews 
were suspected of possessing much dark knowledge, 
which they employed to wreak their revenge on 
Christians. They were in alliance with the evil 
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8|^its. They were the masters t)f many fearftil 
Moreta and cabalistic spells. A council prohibited 
their practising as physicians, for who knew by 
what assistance they might heal. The great source 
as well of their blasphemies against Christ, as of 
diese dan^rous and mysterious secrets, Was their 
dark and unintelligible Talmud. An edict was 
isi^ed for the destruction of these volumes. Four- 
and-'twenty carts full of ponderous tomes were 
committed to the flames in Paris. 

Could St. Louis have completed his task, and 
eradicated the Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish 
people, he might have shaken the Rabbinical power, 
and inflicted a fatal blow upon the religion. Many 
of: the wise men fled, to secure their treasures of 
knowledge. The emigration was well timed for 
Louis, who wanted money for his crusade. The 
goods of the emigrants and their debts were seised 
for ihe crown. One thing was yet wanting to 
crown the cxtp of misery. Notwithstanding his 
marked and indelible features, in the common dress 
of the country, the Israelite might escape the blind 
fury of the popidace. To complete his outlawry, 
and to mark him out as an object of inevitable per- 
secution, it was ordained that he should wear a 
sort of conspicuous outward brand upon his dress, 
this was called the Rouelle. It was to be worn 
by both sexes, and consisted of a piece of blue 
doth on the front and on the back of the garment. 
This device originated in the clergy. It was enacted 
by the Council of Lateran, under Innocent the Third, 
a pontiflT more hostile than his predecessors to the 
Jews, as a general usage throughout Christianity. 
It was enforced by otbet councib, as at Roueu and 
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at Aries. It was finally made a law of the reeSim 
by St. Louis, in the year before his death, who 
thus bequeathed to the miserable subjects, whom 
he bad oppressed during his life, a new legacy of 
shame and calamity. 

We are fatigued, our readers also are perhaps 
equally so, with the dreary prospect, which, like 
the desert wilderness, still spreads before us. We 
know not where to look for gleams of Christian 
mercy through these clouds of fanaticism and in- 
justice. In Germany, indeed, the emperors strove 
asainst the spirit of the age ; that most extraor- 
dmary character, Frederick the Second, aggravated 
the suspicions which attached to his Christianity, 
on account of his high-minded resistance to the 
Papal power, by extending what was deemed un- 
christian protection over this proscribed race. 
They brought him intelligence that three Christian 
children had been founid dead, at the time of the 
Passover, in the house of a Jew. " Let them be 
buried then," coolly replied the philosophic em- 
peror. But the emperor rendered the Jews a more 
efiectual service, by instituting an investigation of 
the fact, whether Jews were bound to murder chil- 
dren on that day. The cause was decided by 
grave theologians to the acquittal of the Jews from 
this monstrous charge. We pass over many 
similar incidents, which show the barbarous cre- 
dulity of the Christians, and pause only to relate 
the most extravagant of all. \Vhen the victorious 
hordes of the Mongolian Tartars threatened to 
overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews are said to 
have held a meeting, to have solemnly recognised 
this wild people as brethren, descendaafts. of their 
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own ancestors, and determined to assist their plans 
of conquest over their Christian oppressors. For 
this purpose they made proposals to the emperor to 
enter into a feigned league with the fierce savages, 
to supply them with the rich wine of the country, 
which they promised to minsle with poison. The 
waggons set forth with their freight; they were 
stopped on a bridge over the Danube by a collector 
of tolls ; they insisted on passing free, as being em* 
]^oyed on a service of vital interest to the empire. 
The toll-collector suspected their truth — forced 
open one of the casks — which was found to con- 
tain arms. Yet even this tale was received with 
ready credulity. 

The council of Vienna, A.C. 1267, urged still 
fiirther that most dangerous plan of persecution, 
the total separation of the Jews from the society, 
and consequently from the sympathies of their 
fellow men. They were interdicted the use of 
Christian baths and inns, they might employ no 
Christian servant, -nor farm any toll. A severe 
mulct was thought necessary against their criminal 
connection with Christian women. They were 
oonmianded to wear a distinctive dress, a pointed 
cap. There were other clauses enforcing the pay- 
ment of dues to the Christian clergy, respect K>r 
Christian ceremonies, and the pronibition to all 
Cldristians to join in social intercourse or to buy 
meat of the Jews. 

In Spain, the darkness gathered more slowly; 
as the Christian kingdoms gradually encroached 
on the still retreating Mahometans, the Jews seem 
to have changed their masters with no great re* 
luctance, and the moderation or the policy of the 
sovereigns of Castile and Arragon usually refrained 
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fiom any act which might aixay these usefuL anl^ 
jects against them. The Jews were still frequently 
entrusted with the administration of the fmanceli^ 
and, as they were permitted to maintain a loftier 
rank in society, so they did not disgrace that rank 
by those base and extortionate practices, to which 
-ihey sank or were reduced under lesa generom 
masters ; they were respected, and respected them« 
adves. Their own writers relate the improbable 
history of a persecution under the good Anonso the 
Chaste ; but, if true, it was little more than a court 
intrigue of a Christian endeavouring to supplant a 
Jewish favourite. On the fatal occasion at assem-^ 
bling a fanatic mob of crusaders, they did not en* 
tirely escape ; the storm fell upon 12,000 Jews, who 
inhabited Toledo, but the King, Alfonso of Castile, 
interfered in their behalf, and the Pope, Hond? 
rius III., openly rebuked all violence, but recom^t 
mended the cruel measure of enforcing a distinctive 
mark upon the dress. During these days of peace, 
■everal converts of eminence were made to thd 
Church, and an open dispute was held in Barcelima,' 
between two of the most powerful advocates of the 
two religions, and the work of Raimond Martin, 
under the quaint title of the Dagger of the Faith, 
an extraordinary book for its age, which arose out 
of itiae controversy, gives no mean idea of the ta« 
ients of the disputants. Jewish literature and 
poetry still flourished in this genial region. 

We return to France to witness a repetition of 
the same extraordinary proceedings which signalized 
the reign of Philip Augustus; the monarch op* 
pressing, and finally expelling the Jewier^ his suc- 
cessor reduced by his poverty to enter -into an 
Ignominious treaty with Uiese exiles; iand the inde« 
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fbtagable Jews as readily returning to undergo the 
same or worse calamities. Philip III; enforced 
and increased the seirerityof the laws of Lonis IX* 
Philip IV. (the Fair) afler some vain attempts to 
wean the Jews from their usurious dealings, and to 
enforce their adoption of commercial habits, after 
selling his protection to individuals, and even 
limiting the power of the clergy over their persons, 
adopted the policy of Philip Augustus, tne total 
expulsion of the race. In one day (the 22d July^ 
1306) the most wealthy Jews of Languedoc were 
seized, their goods sold, and their debts confiscated 
to the crown. The same scene took place in Paris, 
their synag<^es were converted into churches, 
their cemeteries desecrated, their grave-stones torn 
lip and used for buiMing. Five years after, whe-» 
ther the law of expulsion had been imperfectly 
executed, or many of them had stolen back to die 
place of their former abode, or whether they had 
been allowed to return to prove their own debts for 
the advantage of the crown, a second total expul- 
sion took place, and the soil of France was for a 
time secured from the profanation of the feet of the 
circumcised. 

Yet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, 
Xiouis X., ascended the throne, than the disordered 
state of the royal finances constrained the submis- 
sion of the king and all his nobles to the re-admis- 
sion of the Jews, and the Jews without hesitation 
consented to purchase, at a considerable price, the 
happiness of inhabiting a land where they had 
already been thus plundered and maltreated. Un- 
liappy race — the earth perhaps offered them ml 
safer asylum! They were permitted to settle iu 
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the kingdom of France for twelve years, tbeir ce* 
meteries, their synagogues, and their sacred books 
were restored; they were encouraged to reclaim 
before the tribunals such debts as had hot been 
recovered by the royal commissioners, <lf which 
they were to receive one-third, the other two-thirds 
went to the king. The secret motive of this mercy 
is sufficiently clear. But dearly did they purchase 
the precarious life which they led in this unsettled 
land. The next Kins, Philip the Long, issued an 
ordinance, in some degree favourable to the Jews 
on the royal domains, but they were exposed to 
the tyranny of their lords, the bsirOns, to the jea* 
lousy of the clergy, and to the usurpations of the 
Inquisition, eagerly watching an opportunity to 
comprehend them within its fatal sphere. But 
these evils, through strong faith, — it may be feared, 
through far stronger avarice, — might have been en- 
dured. A worse and more unforeseen devastation 
burst upon their heads. This was the rising of 
the peasants. Long before, during the captivity ' 
of Saint Louis, a multitude of the lowest orders 
had assembled, and announced their intenticHi, or 
rather their Divine commission, to rescue their be- 
loved saint and king. They had signalized their zeal 
by great barbarities against the Jews. Now a 
more general commotion took place; under the 
guidance of a priest and a monk, the peasants and 
shepherds drew together from all quarters, their 
design they probably knew not themselves. Some 
vague prophecies were said to be received among 
them, that the holy land was to be conquered only 
by shepherds ana by the poor in spirit. They 
travelled in still increasing masses, committing no 
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violenee or outrage, entreating. Weadat the gates 
of the wondering cities for the. love of God. They 
had neither arms nor disci{iHne, many were with- 
out shoes. The flocks, the labours of the field, 
were abandoned as they passed, young and old fell 
into their ranks. They inarched in a kind of ordejr 
behind a banner with a white cross. So they tra- 
versed the kingdom from Bourges, one party 
northward to Paris, where the government was 
appaUed by their appearance, the greatest number 
spread into Languedoc. They were driven only 
by famine to excesses against their Christian bre- 
thren, but by the sternest fanaticism to the most 
relentless barbarities against the Jews. Every- 
where this unhappy race, which the government 
could not have protected if it would, were pillaged, 
massacred, or put to the torture. Where they could, 
they fled to the fortified places ; 500 made their 
escape to Verdun, on the Garonne ; the governor 
gave them a tower to defend ; the shepherds 
assailed them, set fire to the gates ; the desperate 
Jews threw their children, in hopes of mercy, down 
to the besiegers, and slew each other to a man. 

In almost all the cities of Languedoc these 
frightful scenes took place, yet this was but the 
beginning of sorrows. An epidemic pestilence 
followed in the ensuing year. But .a people in 
such a state of excitement could not look to the 
natural causes of such a visitation, the universal 
distress and famine consequent on the general aban- 
donment of labour, and the wide-spread devasta- 
tion. Dark rumours were propagated that the 
fountains, and even the rivers of the kingdom had 
been poisoned. Public detestation pointed at once 
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to the authors of this dire crime, the Lepees and 
the Jews ; the Lepers as the agents, the Jem as 
the principals. A correspondence was said to Jbave 
been detected between the king of Tunis and oth^ 
Infidel kings and the Jews, offering them large 
i^pwards for their co-operation in this diabolic 
scheme. The poor Lepers were first tortured to 
confess, and on their confession condemned. The 
Jews* turn came next ; the Pope, John XXII. had 
seized the opportunity of their mkery, durii^ the 
preceding year, to aggravate it, by denouncii^ 
their detestable sorceries and magic, and by com* 
manding. their Talmuds to be burned. The Papal 
sanction was thus given to the atrocities which 
followed. In many provinces, says a chronider, 
especially in Aquitaine, the Jews were burned 
without distinction. At Chinon a deep ditch was 
dug, an enormous pile raised, and 160 of both 
sexes burned together. Many of them plui^^ 
into the ditch of their own accord, singing hymiis» 
as though they were going to a wedding. Many 
women with their children threw themselves- in 
to escape forcible baptism. At Paris, those alone 
were burned who confessed their crimes, but the 
richest were detained in prison to verify their ocmo 
fiscated debts^ The king received from their 
spoils 150,000 livres. 

In the midst of this, Philip V. died, and the heir, 
King Charles IV., graciously pardoned the sur- 
vivors, on condition of a large payment: 57,000 
livres were assessed on the Jews of Languedoc, 
they were permitted to leave their prisons to coUect 
Ihe sum required, and then, as the height of mercy, 
allowed to gather together the rest of their effects 
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and leave the kingdom. A third time the same 
strange scene was enacted. A second pestilence* 
in 1348*, completed the wretchedness of the few 
Jews that remained in this desolated country: 
while themselves were perishing hy hundreds, the 
old accusation of poisoning the wells was renewed, 
and the tfword of vengeance let loose to waste what 
theplague had spared** 

The Jews, driven in this merciless manner from 
the country where their portion had heen the unre- 
strained excesses of the hoors, and legal punishment 
as authors of a great national calamity, the pesti- 
lence, by which themselves had suffered so dread- 
fully — ^loaded in short with every popular outrage 
and calumny, began nevertheless to steal back into 
a land where their sordid industry still found a har- 
vest ; and no sooner were thh distresses of the king- 
dom at their height, through the civil wars, the 
conquests of the English, and the captivity of the 
king, (John,) than they opened a negotiation with 
the R^ent to. purchase the privilege of returning 
to this land of lawlessness and blood. Menecier 
of Vesoul conducted the treaty on the part of the 
Jews. The terms were not finally arranged till 
the return of the king, though it seems, by the ap- 
pointment of Louis, count d'Etampes, as guardian of 
the Jews, that they had entered the kingdom dur- 
ing the regency. The jHrice of admission into the 
kingdom was fixed at fourteen florins for a man 
and his wife ; for children and servants one florin 
two toumois. The price of residence at seven 
florins annually for man and wife; children and 

* They were received with kindness by Clement VI., in the 
territory of Avignon. . 

VOL. III. Y 
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flervmts, one florin. The treaty was for tweaty 
years. The Jews might hay houses, possess S5niap 
goguesy oemeteiks, and their sacred hoc^s. They 
were no longer under havonial jnrisdietioiiy iiiit 
under the kmg, represented hy his offleer, the 
guardian of the Jews. They were free from all 
other taxes, except land tax. The interest of 
money was fixed at four deniers the livre weekly, 
douhle the former standard. They mi^t defend 
their houses and property from imkwfol attacks^r 
They could not he challenged to trial hy hattle. 
They were not to he compelled to hear Christism 
sermons. Finally, all their former privileges were 
confirmed. For some time the position of the Jews 
seemed materially improved ; though still pursued 
hy the clergy and the people with unmitigated ha- 
tred, they had detached the crown frt>m tlie hofsdle 
confederacy. In Languedoc the clergy puhlished 
an excommunication against all who should fiimish 
the Jews with fire, water, hread, or wine. The 
civil power, the Marshal d'Audenham, interposed 
and repressed the fiery zead of the church. Charles 
the Fifth renewed the treaty first for six, after- 
wards for ten years. The crown hegan to have open 
dealings with, and to raise loans firom the Jews. 
The prudoit Menecier de Vesoul, their acknow- 
led^d representative, appears to have c<M)dueted 
their aflairs with great address ; the worst griev- 
ance must have heen their heing still compelled to 
wear a distinguishing mark upon their dress ; hut 
^ven this they ohtained permission to lay aside on 
a journey. But with their wealth their danger in- 
evitably increased. Whether honest or usurious, 
their gains were wrung from an impoverished no- 
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l^fty and people. Dnring the adminifltration of 
the Diidte of Anjou, a tumult took pkoe, arising 
oat of die heavy burthens of the people. The 
nobles cried aloud ibr the expulsion of the Jews ; 
the people wreaked their rage partly on the archives 
where their debts were registered, partly on the 
Jews, who were pillaged and slain, their children 
torn from their mother's arms, and carried to the 
churches to be baptized. The strong arm of au- 
thority allayed for a time, but could not suppress 
the brooding storm of popular emotion. During 
the early part of the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
the Jews were treated with equity and considera- 
tion ; in the frequent disputes which arose about 
^e registering and recovery of their debts, they 
obtainei equsi justice ; in one respect alone they 
were unfortunate — they were withdrawn from the 
special jurisdiction of the king, and submitted to 
the ordinary tribunals. But the distresses of the 
country still increased ; with the distresses, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining money : every order lay at the 
mercy of the money-lender. But former calamities 
did not teach the Jews moderation ; regardless that 
they were arraying against themselves both nobles 
and people, they went on accumulating their peril- 
ous riches, till, like a thunderclap, the fatal edict 
burst upon them, commanditig them once more to 
evacuate the kingdom, though on milder terms, with 
the liberty of receiving all debts due to them, and 
of sellmg their property. The cause of this change 
in the royal policy is probably to be sought in the 
malady of the unhappy king. His confessor was 
perpetually at his ear, urging to the disordered and 
melancholy monarch the sin of thus protecting an 

Y 2 
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accUrsed people from the miseries to which they 
were deservedly doomed by the wrath of God. 
The nobles hated them as debtors, the people as 
fanatics. The queen was won over, and the adviee 
of those few wise counsellors who represented the 
danger of depriving the country of the industry of 
such a thriving and laborious communfty, was over- 
borne by more stem advisers. An accusation made 
without proof against the Jews of Paris, of the 
murder of a convert to the Church, aggravated the 
popular fury. Four o£ the most wealthy were 
scourged two successive Sundays in all tl^ie cross 
roads of Paris, and bought their lives at the price 
of 18,000 francs. The rest were allowed a month 
to wind up their afiairs, and the whole Jewish com- 
munity crossed for the last time the borders of 
France, for a long and an indefinite period of ba- 
nishment. 

The history of the German Jews during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries displays the s»ne 
dreary picture of a people, generally sordid, some- 
times opulent, holding their wealth and their lives 
on the most precarious tenure. No fanatic monk 
set the populace in commotion, no public calamity 
took place, no atrocious or extravagant report was 
propagated, but it fell upon the heads of this un- 
happy caste. Fatal tumults were caused ' by the 
marcn of the Flagellants, a set of mad enthusiasts, 
who passed through the cities of Germany, pre- 
ceded by a crucifix, and scourging their naked and 
bleeding backs as they went, as a punishment for 
their own offences and those of the Christian world. 
These fanatics atoned, as they supposed, rather 
than aggravated their sins against the God of 
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Mercj, by plundering and murdering the Jews in 
Franckfort and other places. The same dark stories 
were industriously propagated, readily believed, 
and ferociously avenged, of fountains poisoned, 
children crucined, the Host stolen and outraged. 
The power of their liege lord and emperor, even 
wh^i exerted for their protection, was but slightly 
respected and feebly enforced, especially where 
every province and almost every city had or 
claimed an independent jurisdiction. Still, per- 
secuted in one city, they fled to another, and thus 
qpread over the whole of Germany, Silesia, Bran- 
denburg, Bohemia, Lithuania, and Poland — op- 
pressed by the nobles, anathematized by the clersy, 
hated as rivals in trade by the burghers in me 
commercial cities, despised and abhorred by the 
populace. Of the means by which the general 
natred was exasperated and kept alive, we wiU se- 
lect one legend, (the story has its parallel in almost 
every country,) which is commemorated, to their 
infinite shame, in the enlightened city of Brus- 
■dia to the present day, by a solemn procession of 
the clergy and the exposition of the Host. It 
is taken from a book regularly reprinted and 
sold, and which all faithful members of the Church 
are directed to receive as undoubted truth, because 
'* charity believeth all things ! !" — A Jew, named 
Jonathan of Enghien, desired to possess himself of 
the consecrated Host in order to treat it with the 
sacrilegious insult by which that impious race de- 
light in showing their hatred to Christianity. He 
applied to one John of Louvain, whose poverty 
could not resist the bribe of sixty golden coins, 
called moutons d'or. John mounted by night into 
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the chapel of St. Catherme* stole the pix with its 
sacred contents, and conveyed it to Jonathan. The 
Jew, triumphant in his iniquity, assembled his 
friends, when they blaspheoMsd the Host in the 
most impious manner, but abstained from piecing 
it with tneir knives till the apfuroaching Good Fri* 
day. In the mean time, on account of the murder 
of their son, Jonathan's wife persuaded him to mi- 
grate to Brussels. There the Host was borne into 
the synagogue, treated with the grossest insult, 
theu pierced with knives. The blood poured forth 
profusely, but the obdurate Jews, unmoved by the 
miracle, dispersed tranquiUy to their homes. Hav- 
ing done this, they resolved to send their treasure 
to Cologne. They made choice of a woman, un- 
fortunately for them, secretly converted to the Ca- 
tholic faith, as the bearer. Her poverty but not 
her will consented: but during the nipifat, s^sed 
with remorse of conscience, she determined to de- 
nounce the crime to the clergy. The consequences 
may be anticipated : all the Jews were arrestedf 
put to the torture, convicted, condemned to be torn 
by red-hot pincers, and then burned alive. The 
picture of their sufferiuffs as they writhed on the 
stake is exhibited with norrid coolness, or rather 
satisfaction, in the book of the legend. And this 
triumph of the &ith, supported, it is said, by many 
tniracles, is to the present day comm^norated in 
one of the first Christian cities in Europe. 
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Ik the dark ages England was not advanced be- 
yond the other nations in Europe in the civil or 
religious wisdom of toleration. While the sove- 
reign authority — that of the Pope in Italy, of the 
Emperor in Germany, and of the Kings in Spain — 
frequently held in check the fierce animosities of 
the nobles, the clergy, and the populace, against 
their Israelitish subjects ; with rare exceptions the 
kings of England, like those of France, joined in 
the inhuman and impolitic confederacy against 
them. There were Jews in England under the 
Saxons. The ecclesiastical constitutions of Eg- 
bright, Archbishop of York, A. C. 740, prohibit 
Christians from appearing at Jewish feasts. They 
are named in a charter to the Monks of Croyland, 
A. C. 883. They are said to have purchased from 
William the Conqueror the right of settlement in 
the country. His son, William Rufus, shocked the 
devout feelings of his people, by his open inter- 
course with the enemies of Christ. He appointed 
a public debate in London between the two par- 
ties, and profanely swore, by " the face of St. Luke," 
that if the Rabbins defeated the Bishops, he would 
turn Jew himself. The Jews boasted that they 
obtained the victory, while the trembling people, 
in a thunderstorm and an earthquake, recognised 
the wrath of God against the irreligious king. 
But William was unmoved ; he received at Rouen 
the complaint of certain Jews, that their children 
had been seduced to the profession of Christianity. 
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Their petition was supported by a liberal ofier 
of money. Many, either from conviction or con- 
fiding in. the king's protection, abjured their new 
faith. One Stephen offered sixty marks for his 
son's restoration to Judaism, but the son had th^ 
courage to resist the imperious monarch. ^* Get 
thee hence quickly," said the king, "and obey, or, 
by the face of St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to 
be plucked out of thine head." The young man 
temperately adhered to his determination. The 
king yielded, on which the Jew demanded back 
his money. The king unwillingly restored half. 
Rufus gave still deeper offence, by farming to 
Jews the vacant bishopricks. During this reign 
Jews were established in Oxford and in London. 
In the former city they had three halls, for the ac^ 
commodation of youth : — Lombard HaU, Moses 
Hall, and Jacob Hall. They taught Hebrew to 
Christian as well as Jewish students. They were 
not, however, permitted a burial-ground — their 
only cemetery was in St. Giles, Cripplegate, in 
London.* As history is silent about them for a 
short period, we may conclude that they were 
growing in opulence, and consequently in public 
detestation. In the IQth of Stephen the same 
dark tales began to be bruited abroad which were 
so readily credited on the continent; — they are 
said to have crucified a youth at Norwich. ** This 
crime," their historian shrewdly observes, ** they 
are never said to have practised but at such times 

* Tkey afterwards obtained a piece M burial-^prouiHi, the 
site on which the beautiful tower and part of Magdalene Col- 
lege stand. 
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as -the king was manifestly in want of money." The 
same atrocity was imputed to them at Gloucester, 
and at St. Edmondshury. At the latter place the 
qburclunen derived furdier advantage besides ag- 
gravating the general hatred against the Jews ;— 
the body of Uie youth was interred with great 
solemnity, and his tomb wrought frequent mira- 
cles. Nor did the king, (Henry the Second,) 
overlook this favourable importunity for filling his 
coffers: twelve years before, he had extorted a 
large sum from the Jews— 5,000 marks — and 
banished many, probably those who refused to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate 
their increasing wealth and unpopularity. They 
are charged with having lent money to some of the 
adventurers for Ireland, who undertook that enter- 
j^ise contrary to the king's <Nrder ; and with receiv- 
vag in pledge some of the sacred treasures of the 
church of sL Edmoodsbury : it is to be hoped that 
this transaction had no connexion with the horri- 
ble chaise related above.* The most remarkable 

• ** Othere," says the author of Andia Jndaica, ** were 
gnmn to presumptuoiM as to scoff at and ridicuie the highest 
dignitaries of the church.*' For we read that a certain Jew, 
haviog the honour about this time to travel towards Shrews- 
bury, in company with Richard Peche, arthdeacon of Malpas, 
in Ctieshire, and a reverend dean, whose name was Deville : 
amMgat other diaeourse, whtdi they condeaceaded to^tertain 
him with, the avchdeacon told him that his jurkdiction was so 
Ustgjd as to reach from a p^aoe called 111 Street, all along till 
they came to Malpas, ana took in a wide circumference of 
countnr. To which the infidel, being more witty than wise, 
immeaiately replied, *' Sajr you so, Sir 1 God grant me then 
a good -deliverance. For it seems I am riding in a country 
where Sin is the archdeacon, and the Devil hinM^f the dsaa— » 
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evidence of their wealth is, that at a parliameiU 
held at Northampton, to raise a tax for an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, the whole Christian popu« 
lation was assessed at jg70,000 — the Jews alone 
at £60,000. The abandonment of the expedition* 
and the death of the king, prevented the levying 
of this enormous burthen. But Henry's death, 
instead of relieving them from oppression, was the 
accidental cause of a worse calamity — it gave an 
occasion for all the passions, which had long been 
brooding within the hearts of the people, to break 
forth into fierce and undisguised hostility. The 
whole nation crowded to the coronation of the 
brave Richard the First. Among the rest the 
Jews were eager to offer their allegiance, and to 
admire the splendour of the spectacle. They came 
in such apparel as suited the occasion, and were 
prepared with costlv offerings to the new sove- 
reign. But the ieaious courtiers, and the whole 
people, demanded the exclusion of such notoiious 
sorcerers from the royal presence, who were likely 
to blast all the prosperity of the reign by their 
ill-omened appearance. Peremptory orders were 
issued that none should be admitted. A few 
strangers incautioifsly ventured, supposing them- 

where the entrance into the archdeaconry is 111 Street, and the 
going from it Bad Steps;" alluding to the French words 
" P6ch6 and Malpas." Our author is grierously offended at 
these liberties being taken with such remend personaees ; but 
charitably concludes, that so facetious a Jew would haidly 
have been concerned in such tra^cal crimes as they were 
charged with. The story rather indicates that the clergy and 
the Jews sometimes met on terms of amit^ ; and it is curious 
as showing the mixture of French and English which seems 
to have prevailed in the language of the time. 
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sehr^ unknown, into the abbey; they were de- 
tected, maltreated, and dragged forth, half dead, 
from the church. The news spread like wild-fire ; 
die populace rose at once, broke open the houses 
of the Jews, which they suspected, and found to 
conceal, under a modest exterior, incalculable 
wealth: they pillaged and set fire on all sides. 
The king sent the chief justiciary. Sir Richard 
GlanviUe, to arrest the tumult. Avarice and 
hatred were too strong for authority, and during 
the whole night the scene of plunder and havoc 
went on. The king, when the people, satiated 
with their booty, had retired, ordered a strict in- 
vestigation. Many were apprehended — three were 
hanged ; but such seems to have been the state of 
the public feeling, that the government either would 
not — or dared not — ^revenge the wrongs inflicted 
on the Jews : of the three, two suffered for robbing 
a Christian, on pretence of his being a Jew ; one for 
setting fire to the house of a Jew, which burned 
down the next, belonging to a Christian. One 
Benedict, to save his life, had submitted to bap- 
tism. He appealed to the king to release him 
from his compulsory engagement. The king re- 
ferred this new case to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was present. The archbishop, Bald- 
win, who was more used to handle the battle-axe 
thaii to turn over tomes of casuistry, answered, 
though bluntly, perhaps with more plain sense than 
his more learned brethren might have done, "Why, 
if he is not willing to become a servant of God, he 
must even continue a servant of the devil." The 
intelligence of the vengeance wrought by the citi- 
zens of London on the enemies of the Lord, pro- 
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bably likewise of the rich spoil they had obtnned, 
spread rapidly throughout the country. All Bne* 
land was then swarming with fanatic mars preaen- 
ing the Crusade, and fierce soldiers, of all classes, 
who had taken up the cross. The example of 
London sounded like a tocsin, and directed their 
yet untried zeal and valour against the wealth and 
the infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at £d- 
mundsbury, at Stamford, the Jews were plundered, 
maltreated, slain. At Lincoln they took timely 
warning — and, with the connivance of the governor, 
secured themselves and their mdre valuable effects 
in the castle. At York more disastrous scenes 
took place. Benedict, the relapsed convert, was a 
native of that city, but died in London of the ill- 
usage he had received. His friend Jacimus (Joa- 
chim) returned to York with the sad intelligence; 
but scarcely had he arrived when he found the 
city in a state of the most alarming excitement. 
The house of Benedict, a spacious building, was 
attacked ; the wife and children of Benedict, with 
many others who had fled there as to a place of 
strength, were murdered ; the house burned to the 
ground. Joachim, with the wealthiest of the Jews, 
took refuge in the castle with their most valuable 
effects; those who were not sufficiently expedi- 
tious were put to the sword — neither age nor sex 
was respected ; a few only escaped by submitting 
to baptism. 

The Jews within the citadel, whether on good 
grounds or not, suspected that secret negotiations 
were going on between the governor of the castle, 
and the populace, for their surrender ; the go- 
vernor, it was subtly spread abroad among them, 
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waa to be repaid for his treachery by a larce share 
of the plunder. The desperate men felt mat they 
had but one alternative; they seized the opportu- 
nity of the governor's absence in the town, closed 
the gates against him, and boldly manned the cita- 
del. The sheriff of the county happened to be in 
the town with an armed force. At the persuasion 
of the indignant governor, and the populace, he 
oave the signal for attack; but, alarmed at the. 
trantic fury with which the rabble swarmed to. 
the assault, he endeavoured to revoke his fatal 
order, but in vain. A more influential bodv, the 
clergy, op^y urged on the besi^ers. A Canon 
regular, of the Premonstratensian order, stood in 
the midst of the ferocious multitude, in his sur- 
plice, shouting aloud, " Destroy the enemies of 
Christ ; destroy the enemies of Christ.** Every 
morning, this fierce churchman took the sacrament, 
and then proceeded to his post, where he perished 
at length, crushed by a great stone from the bat- 
tlements. The besieg^, afler a manful resist- 
ance, found their fate unavoidable. A council was 
summoned. Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a man edu- 
cated in one of their schools of learning, and uni- 
versally respected for his profound knowledge of 
the Law, rose up. *' Men of Israel,*' he said, " the 
God of our Fathers, to whom none can say, ^ What 
doest thou?* calls upon us to die for our Law. 
Death is inevitable ; but we may yet choose whe- 
ther we will die speedily and nobly, or ignomi- 
niously, after horrible torments and the most bar- 
barous usage— my advice is, that we voluntarily 
render up our souls to our Creator, and fall by our 
owji hands. The deed is both reasonable, and ac-» 
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cording to the Law, and is sanctioned by the exam* 
pie of our most illustrious ancestors." The old man 
sat down in tears. The assembly was divided; 
some declared that he had spoken wisely ; others 
that it was a hard saying. The Rabbi arose again, 
and said, ** Let those who approve not of my pro* 
posal, depart in peace.'' Some few obeyed, and 
left the place — the greater number remained un- 
moved upon their seats. They then arose, col- 
lected their most precious effects, burned all that 
was combustible, and buried the rest. They set 
fire to the castle in many places, cut the throats 
of their wives and children, and then their own. 
The Rabbi and Joachim alone survived. The 
place of honor was reserved for the Rabbi ; he 
first slew Joachim, then pierced himself to the 
heart. The next morning the populace rushed to 
the assault with their accustomed fury. They 
beheld flames bursting from everv part of the 
castle ; and a few miserable wretcnes, with sup- 
plications and wild cries, running to and fro on the 
battlements, who related the fate of their com- 
panions ; they entreated mercy, they offered to 
submit to baptism. No sooner were the terms 
accepted, and the gates opened, than the fima- 
tic multitude poured in, and put every living 
being to the sword. Not content with this triumph, 
they rushed to the cathedral, demanded all the 
bonds and obligations, which had been laid up 
there in the archives, and cast them all into an 
enormous bonfire. The king might perhaps have 
forgiven their former crime, the massacre of his 
unoffending subjects, but this was an inexpiable 
offence — treason against his exchequer — as all 
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these debts would have £dlen to the Crown. Geof- 
&ey Rydal, Bishop of Ely, the Chancellor, was 
sent to York, to investigate the afi&ir, but the 
ringleaders of the riot fled for a time to Scotland^ 
the chief citizens entered into recognizances, nor 
does it appear that any persons paid the penalty 
of the law for this atrocious massacre, by whicn 
500 or 1500 men, the numbers vary, were put to 
death. 

.. On his return from captivity, Richard directed 
las attention to the afi&irs of the Jews ; the justices 
on their circuits were ordered to inquire who were 
the murderers, and what be«ame of the property 
which had been seized : all who were in posses- 
sion of these effects, and had not compounded by 
a fine, were to be brought to justice. The whole 
eonnnunity was placed under certain statutes. The 
Jews were formally recognised as belonging to the 
Crown. Their property was to be registered, on 
pain of forfeiture. No bonds and obligations were 
to be valid, unless made in the presence of two 
lawyers, Jews, two lawyers, Christians, with two 
public notaries, and enrolled ; a fee to the Crown 
was due on the enrolment of every bond. Two 
justices of the Jews were appointed, who attended 
at the exchequer to superintend this important 
branch of the royal revenue ; there was likewise 
an officer named the Jews' Escheator. 

.John, previous to his accession, had probably 
many deuings with the Jews; he knew their value, 
as 3 source of revenue, and commenced his reign 
with heaping favours upon them, by which more 
were daily tempted to settle in the kingdom ; it 
might almost seem Uiat this; weak and unprincipled^ 

VOL. III. z 
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but crafty prince, had formed a deliberate scbeme 
of allowing them to accumulate ample treasures, in 
order that hereafter he might reap a richer harvest 
of plunder, and render himself independent of his 
unruly subjects. Their High-priest received a 
patent for his office from the king. He was styled 
in the deed, ** our Beloved and our Friend,*' 
(dilectus et familiaris noster.) The next year a 
charter was issued, restoring the Jews, in England 
and Normandy, to all the privileges enjoyed under 
Henry the First. They might settle where they 
pleased ; they might hold lands and fees, and take 
mortgages. They were to be tried only in the 
king's court, or before the governors of his royal 
castles. Their oath was valid as evidence — a 
Christian and a Jewish witness were of equal 
weight. In disputes with Christians, Jews were 
to be tried by their own peers. They might freely 
buy and sell, excepting the sacred vessels and 
furniture of the Church. All the subjects of the 
realm were called upon to protect the Jews and 
their chattels, as the chattels of the king. Four 
thousand marks were paid for this charter. By 
another statute, their own suits were to be deter- 
mined by their own Law. The favour of John 
was not likely to conciliate that of his subjects. 
All classes looked on the Jews with darker jea- 
lousy. The same defamatory tales were repeated, 
of their crucifying children ; and the citizens ^of 
London, probably envious of their opulencey 
treated them with many indignities. The king 
wrote a strong rebuke to the mayor and to the 
barons of London, in which he commended th^ 
Jews to their protection, stating that he attributed 
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the recent outrages only to the jfools — not to the 
discreet citizens — of the metropolis : on a sudden j 
impatient, as it were, that any part of his subjects 
should suppose him capable of a Ions efibrt of jus- 
tice, oar yielding with his accustomed weakness to 
the immediate pressure of his necessities, or per- 
haps rejoicing in thus having prepared himself sub- 
jects for spoliation, in whose behalf neither the 
imperious Fope nor his refractory barons would 
interfere, John passed to the extreme of cruelty 
against the miserable Jews. Every Israelite, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, was imprisoned, their 
wealth confiscated to the Exchequer, and the most 
cruel torments extorted from the reluctant the 
confession of their secret treasures. The story of 
the Jew of Bristol is well known— who was tolos^ 
a tooth a day till he betrayed his hoards. Ten 
thousand marks o£ silver was demanded of this 
wealthy merchant ; he obstinately lost seven teeth, 
and saved the rest by paying the ransom demanded. 
The king gained 60,000 marks by this atrocious 
proceeding. A second time demands equally ex- 
travagant were made, and these unhappy wretches, 
who paid so desffly for the privilege of being the 
vassals of the Crown, were still further plundered 
by the barons, as belonging to the king. Their 
treasures in London were seized, and their housies 
demolished to repair the walls, by these stem as- 
sertors of the liberties of the land. Yet the regu- 
lations relating to the Jews in the Great Charter, 
though not perhaps quite equitable, were by no 
means wanting in moderation. If a man died in 
debt to a Jew, the debt bore no interest, till the heir 
came of age. The wife was to receive her dower^ 

z 2 
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and the children their Inaintenance, the debt was 
to be discharged out of the residue. 

The first act of the Guardians of the Realm under 
Henry the Third, was to release the Jews who were 
in prison, and to appoint twenty-four burgesses of 
every town where they resided, to protect their 
persons and property. They were exempted from 
spiritual jurisdiction, and amenable only to the 
king and his judges ; but they were command^ 
to wear a distinctive mark on their dress, two 
stripes of white cloth or parchment. But the 
avowed protection of the Crown could not shield 
them from the jealousy of the merchants whose 
traffic they injured, the hatred of the people, and 
the bigotry of the clergy. The Warden of the 
Cinque Ports imprisoned several Jews on their 
landing in England. The government interifered, 
but enacted that all Jews should report themselves 
and be enrolled by the justices of the Jews imme- 
diately on their landing, and not quit the kingdom 
again without a passport. But the Church was 
their more implacable enemy — ^among many enact- 
ments, similar to those whidi had been passed in 
other kingdoms, one against Jews keeping Chris- 
tian slaves, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
prohibited all Christians, on fear of ecclesiastical 
censure, from selling them the necessaries of life. 
The Crown again interfered, and commanded all 
good subjects to defy the spiritual interdict But 
Uiese days of peace did not continue long — they 
offered too great temptation to an impoverished 
king, in perpetual contest with his subjects. Their , 
offences were said to call for punishment, they 
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dared to sue even the clergy on their bonds ; pro- 
bably in England as in other countries, their sordid 
spirit, ^ver watchful to make reprisals on society, 
might give countenance to many scarcely perhaps 
exaggerated stories of their usurious extortions. 
A crime was now laid to their charge, much more 
probable than the tales of their crucifying children, 
their tampering with and clipping the coin of the 
realm. A sudden demand was made (A. C. 1230.) 
of a third of their moveables to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer. It was followed in two years by another 
of 18,000 marks. In 1236, by a third of 10,000 
marks.* Yet the royal confidence in the inex- 
haustible resources of the Jews, and the popular 
prejudice that they could only be supplied by ne- 
farious, if not by magical or supernatural means, 
were confirmed not only by the discharge of these 
enormous demands, but by other indications of 
opulence, wWch could not be drained even by 
such unprecedented exactions. The daughter of 
Hamon, a Jew of Hereford, paid to the king 5000 
marks as a relief. A baron's heir paid tor his 
barony only 100 marks — knight*s fee 100 shillings. 
Aaron of York compounded for a pajonent of 100 
marks a-year to be free from taxes. Aaron so- 
lemnly declared to Matthew Paris, that the king 
had exacted from him in seven years 30,000 marks 
of silver — ^besides 200 of gold, paid to the queen. 
Yet a few years afl^r, the nation beheld the curious 
spectacle of a Jewish Parliament regularly sum- 
moned. Writs were issued to the sheriffs with most 

* About this period a house was opened in London for the 
reception of Jewish converts, it was in Chancery Lane. Its 
site is now occupied by the Rolls. 
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extraordinary menaces of punishment in case of 
disobedience, to return six of the richest Jews from 
the more considerable towns, two from those where 
they were fewer in number.* This parliament 
met, and like other parliaments was graciously 
informed by the sovereign, that he must have 
money — 20,000 marks was the sum demanded — 
His Majesty's faithful Jews could boast no parlia- 
mentary privileges, nor were permitted to demand 
freedom of debate. They were sent home to col- 
lect the money as speedily as possible ; it was to 
be assessed and levied among themselves, and as 
this enormous charge was not immediately forth- 
coming, the collectors were seized, with their 
wives and children, their goods and chattels, and 
imprisoned. 

Our history has a melancholy sameness — per- 
petual exactions^ the means of enforcing them dif- 
fering only in their degrees of cruelty. The parlia- 
ment began to consider that these extraordinary 
succours ought at least to relieve the rest of the 
nation. They began to inquire into the king's 
resources from this quarter, and the king con- 
sented that one of the two justices of the Jews 
should be appointed by Parliament. But the ba- 
rons thought more of easing themselves than of 
protecting the oppressed. The next year a new 
demand of dOOO marks was made, under pain of 
being transported to Ireland; and lest they should 
withdraw their families into places of concealment, 
they were forbidden under the penalty of outlawry 

* Southampton and Newcastle had petitioned that no Jews 
might be permitted to reside within their walls. This privi- 
lege was extended to other towns. 
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and'cohliscation, to remove wife or child from their 
usual place of residence. During the next three 
years 60,000 marks more were levied. How then 
was it possible for any traffic, however lucrative, 
to endure such perpetual exactions ? The reason 
must be found in the enormous interest of money, 
which seems to have been considered by no means 
inunoderate at fifty per cent.; certain Oxford 
scholars thought themselves relieved by being con- 
dtramed to pay only twopence weekly on a debt 
of twenty shillings. In fact, the rivaJry of more 
successful usurers seems to have afflicted the 
Jews more deeply than the exorbitant demands of 
the king. These were the Caorsini, Italian bankers^ 
thouffh named from the town of Cahors, employed 
by the Pope to collect his revenue. It was the 
practice of these persons, under the sanction of 
their principal, to lend money for three months 
without interest, but afterwards to receive five per 
cent monthly, till the debt was discharged: the 
former device was to exempt them from the charge 
of usury. The king, at one time, attempted to ex* 
pel this new swarm of locusts ; but they asserted 
their authority from the Pope, and the monarch 
trembled. Nor were their own body always faith- 
ful to the Jews. A certain Abraham, who lived at 
Berkhampstead and Wallingford, with a beautiful 
wife who bore the heathen name of Flora, was ac- 
cused of treating an image of the Virgin with most 
indecent contumely; he was sentenced to perpetual 
impirisonment, but released on the intervention 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, on payment of 700 
marks. He was a man, it should seem, of in- 
famous character, for his brethren accused him of 
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coining) and offered 1000 marks ratber than he 
should be released from prison — he revenged lam* 
self by laying information of plots and conspiracies 
entered into by the whole people, and the more 
probable charge of concealment of their wealth 
from the rapacious hands of the king. This led 
to a strict and severe investigation of their prb^ 
perty. - 

The distresses of the king increased, and as his 
Parliament resolutely refused to maintain his ex-* 
travagant expenditure, nothing remained but to 
drain still farther the veins of the Jews. Thd 
office was delegated to Richard, earl of Comw^ 
his brother, who, from his wealth, the king ini^ht 
consider possessed of some secret for accumulatmg 
riches from hidden sources. The Rabbi Elias was 
deputed to wait on the prince, expressii^ the 
unanimous determination of all the Jews to quit 
the country, rather than submit to further bur- 
thens — ^their trade was ruined by the Caorsini ; they 
could scarcely live on the miserable gains they 
now obtained. Their departure from the country 
was a vain boast, for whither should they go? 
The edicts of the King of France had closed that 
country against them, and the inhospitable world 
scarcely afforded a place of refuse. £arl Richard 
treated them with leniency, and accepted a smaU 
sum. But the next year the king renewed his 
demands — ^his declaration affected no disguise, ^* It 
is dreadful to imagine the debts to which I am 
bound. By the ^ce of God, they amount to 
200,000 marks; if I should say 300,000, 1 should 
not go beyond the truth. Money I must have, 
from any place, from any person, or by any meims." 
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The -king's acts display as little dignity as his 
proclamation. He actually sold to his brother 
kichard all the Jews in the realm for 5000 marks, 
giving him full power over their property and per- 
sons --^ur records still preserve the terms of this 
extraordinary bargain and sale. Popular opi- 
nion^ which in the worst times is some restraint 
upon the arbitrary oppressions of kings, in this case 
would rather applaud the utmost barbarity of the 
monarch, than commiserate the wretcheoness of 
the victims ; for a new tale of the Crucifixion of 
a Christian child, called Hugh of Lincoln, was 
now spreading horror throughout the country. 
The fact was confirmed by a solemn trial, and the 
conviction and execution o£ the criminals. It was 
proved, according to the mode of proof in those 
days, tliat the chUd had been stolen, fattened on 
bread and milk for ten days, and crucified in the 
presence of all the Jews in England. But the 
earth could not endure to be an accomplice in the 
crime, it cast up the buried remains, and the af- 
fr^fated criminals were obliged to throw it into a 
well, where it was found by the mother — the 
body was canonized, and pilgrims crowded to the 
Church of Lincoln, to pay their devotions before 
the infsuit martyr. Great part of this story refutes 
its^, but we have already admitted the possibility, 
that among the ignorant and fanatic Jews there 
might be some, who, exasperated by the constant 
repetition of this charge, might brood over it so 
long, as at length to be tempted to its perpetration. 
How deeply this legend sunk into the public mind 
may be conceived from Chaucer's Prioresses 
Tale: — 
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" O young Hew of Lincoln, dain also 
By cur^ Jews, as it is notable." 

The rest of the reign of Henry the Third passed 
away with the same unmitigated oppressions of 
the Jews; which the Jews, no douht, in some de- 
gree revenged hy their extortions from the people. 
The contest hetween the royal and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Jews was arranged hy certain 
constitutions, set forth hy the king in council. By 
these laws no Jew could reside in the kingdom, 
hut as king's serf. Service was to he performed 
in the synagogue in a low tone, so as not to ofiend 
the ears of Christians. The Jews were forhidden 
to have Christian names for their children. 

The Jews had prohahly passed hack to the crown 
on the election of Richard, as king of the RcHnans. 
They were asrain sold to Prince Edward. By 
Prince Edward, as they prohahly thought a more 
dire calamity, made over to certain merchants of 
Dauphiny. Yet, after the hattle of Lewes, the Jews 
of London, Lincoln, and Northampton, were plun- 
dered, as having conspired with the king against 
his harons. The king gave countenance to these 
sinister reports, hy hreaking his bargain with the 
prince, and resuming the Jews into his own power ; 
and from this time he seems to have treated them 
with greater lenity, which only exposed them to 
the venffeance of the barons. It has been ob- 
served, that oppression which drives even wise men 
mad, may instisate fanatics to acts of phrensy. 
An incident which occurred at Oxford, will illus- 
trate this truth. While the chancellor and the 
whole body of the university were in solemn pro- 
cession to the reliques of St. Frideswide, they 
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were horror-struck by beholding a Jew rush forth, 
seize the cross which was borne before them, dash 
it to the ground, and trample upon it with the 
most furious contempt. The offender seems to 
have made his escape in the tumult, but his people 
suffered for his crime. Prince Edward was then 
at Oxford; and, by the royal decree, the Jews 
were imprisoned, and forced, notwithstanding much 
artful delay on dieir part, to erect a beautiful cross 
of white marble, with an image of the Virgin and 
Child, gilt all over, in the area of Merton Col- 
lege ;* and to present to the proctors another 
cross of silver, to be borne in all future proces- 
sions of the university. The last solemn act of 
Henry of Winchester, was a statute of great im- 
portance ; it disqualified the Jews altogether from 
holding lands or even tenements, except the houses 
of 'which they were actually possessed, particularly 
in the City of London, where thev might only pull 
down and rebuild on the old roundations. All 
lands or manors were actually taken away ; those 
which they held by mortgage, were to be restored 
to the Christian owners, without any interest on 
these bonds. Henry almost died in the act of 
extortion ; he had ordered the arrears of all 
charges to be peremptorily paid, under pain of 
imprisonment. Such was the distress caused by 
this inexorable mandate, that even the rival bank- 
ers the Caorsini, and the Friars themselves were 
moved to commiseration, though some complained 
that the wild outcries raised in the synagogue on 

♦ Walter de Merton purchased of a Jew the ground on 
which the front of his College was erected. 
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this dolefiil occasion disturbed the devotion of the 
Christians in the neighbouring churches. 

The death of Henry released them from this 
Egyptian bondage ; but they changed their master, 
not their fortune. The first act of Edward's reign 
related the affairs of the Jews exactly in the same 
spirit : a new talliage was demanded, which was to 
extend to the women and children ; the penalty of 
nonpayment was exile, not imprisonment. The de- 
faulter was to proceed immediately to Dover, with 
his wife and children, leaving his house and pro- 
perty to the use of the king. This edict was fol- 
lowed up by the celebrated Act of Parliament 
concerning Judaism, the object of which seems to 
have been the same with the policy of Louis IX. 
of France, to force the Jews to abandon usttry, 
and betake themselves to traffic, manufactures, or 
the cultivation of land. It positively prohibited 
all usury, and cancelled all debts on payment of the 
principal. No Jew might distress beyond the moi- 
ety of a Christian's land and goods ; they were to 
wear their badge, pay an Easter offering of three- 
pence, men and women, to the king. They were 
permitted to practise merchandize, or labour widi 
their hands, and to hire farms for cultivation for 
fifteen years. On these terms they were assured 
of the royal protection ; but manual labour and 
tra£Sc were not sources sufficiently expeditious 
for the enterprising avarice of the Jews. Many 
of them, thus reduced, took again to a more unlaw- 
ful and dangerous occupation, clipping and adulte- 
rating the coin. In one year 280 were executed 
for this offence in London alone. But not all the 
statutes, nor public executions, nor the active 
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preaching of the Dominican Friars, who under- 
took to convert them, if they were constrained to 
hear their sermons, could either alter the Jewish 
character, still patient of all evil, so that they could 
e^ctort wealth ; or suppress the still increasing cla- 
mour of puhhc detestation, which demanded that 
the land should cast forth from its indignant bo- 
som this irreclaimable race of rapacious infidels. 
The king listened to the public voice, and the 
irrevocable edict of total expulsion from the realm 
was issued. Their whole property was seized at 
once, and just money lefl to discharge their ex- 
penses to foreign lands, perhaps equally inhospi- 
table. The king, in the execution of this barba- 
rous proceeding, put on the appearance both of 
religion and moderation. He expressed his in- 
tention of converting great part of his gains to 
pious uses, but the Church looked in vain for the 
fulfilment of his vows. He issued orders that the 
Jews should be treated with kindness and courtesy 
on their journey to the sea shore. But where the 
prince by his laws thus gave countenance to the 
worst passions of human nature, it was not likely 
that they would be suppressed by his proclama- 
tions. The Jews were pursued from the kingdom 
with every mark of popular triumph in their suf- 
ferings ; one man, indeed, the master of a vessel at 
Queenborough, was punished for leaving a con- 
siderable jiumber on the shore at the mouth of the 
river, when, as they prayed to him to rescue them 
from their perilous situation, he answered, that 
they had better call on Moses, who had made 
them pass safe through the Red Sea ; and sailing 
away with their remaining property, left them to 
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their fate. The number of exiles is variously esti- 
mated at 15,060 and 16,511; all their property, 
debts, obligations, mortgages, escheated to the 
king. The convents made themselves masters of 
their valuable libraries, one at Stamford, another 
at Oxford, from which the celebrated Roger Bacon 
is said to have derived great information; and 
long after, the common people would dig in the 
places they had frequented, in hopes of finding 
buried treasures. Thus terminates the first period 
of the History of the Jews in England. 
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France and England had thus finally, it might 
appear, purified their realms from the infection of 
Jewish infidelity. Two centuries after their ex<- 
pulsion from England, one after that from France 
— Spain, disdaining to he outdone in religious 
persecution, made up the long arrears of her dor- 
mant intolerance, and asserted again her evil pre- 
eminence in higotry. The Jews of Spain were of 
a far nohler rank than those of England, of Ger- 
many, and even of France. In the latter countries 
ti|ey were a caste — in the former, as it were, an 
order in the state. Prosperous and wealthy, they 
had not heen, generally, reduced to the sordid 
occupations and debasing means of extorting 
riches, to which, with some exceptions, they had 
sunk in other countries. They were likewise the 
most enlightened class in the kingdom — they were 
cultivators and possessors of the soil ; they were 
still, Qot seldom, ministers of finance; their fame 
as physicians was generally acknowledged, and 
probably deserved — for they had in their own 
tongue, or in Arabic, the best books of the ancient 
writers on medicine; and by their intercourse 
with the East, no doubt obtained many valuable 
drugs unknown in the West. Though they had 
suffered in Navarre and the a^ja^nt districts by 
the insurrection of the shepherds, which spread 
through that region, and were accused in that 
province, as in the South of France, of causing 
the dreadful epidemic which ensued, by poisoning 
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die fountains, they were long protected by die 
wise policy of the kings, both in Arragon and 
Castile, from the growing jealousy of the nobles, 
and the implacable animosity of the clergy. This 
protection of the Jews was charged as a crime 
affainst Pedro the Cruel by his brother, Henry of 
Transtamare. Bertrand de Guesclin and his fol- 
lowers, when they marched into Spain to dethrone 
Pedro, assumed a white cross as the symbol of a 
holy war, and announced their determination to 
exterminate the Jews. " Pedro," said Bertrand to 
the Black Prince, '* is worse than a Saracen, for 
he holds commerce with the Jews." They acted 
up to their declaration — ^no quarter was given to 
Moor or Jew — '< kill all like sheep and oxen," 
was the relentless order, "unless they accept 
baptism." But however Henry might concilials 
his French allies by entering into their intolerant 
spirit to gain his throne, he was too wise to follow 
it when me throne was won. The Cortes seized 
every opportunity of invading the privileges and 
increasing the burthens of the Jews — for the no- 
bles, as in other countries, bore impatiently • the 
mortgages with which their estates were encum- 
bered, and were eager to revenge on their cre- 
ditors the shame and inconvenience o£ their em- 
barrassments. The Cortes of Burgos raised the 
protection money of the Jews — that of V^adolid 
attempted to raiew an act prohibiting them to 
practise as physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries, as 
well as to hold high offices about the court — they 
also made bitter complaints of their usurious 
pracdces. But the dergy beheld with still deeper 
sendments of animosity so large a part of the po- 
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pulation disdaining tfaeir dominion, and refusing 
tribute to the Church — ^perhaps holding profitable 
bonds on the estates of the cathedrals and con- 
vents. Religious zea] was still further animated 
by pride, avarice, and jealousy — they began to 
preach against them with fatal, if not convincing 
energy. At the voice of Martin, bishop of Nicbla, 
the population of Seville rose-^plundered the 
Jewish nouses, and at length the whole quarter 
was in fiunes. Cordova, Toledo, Valencia, and 
other cities, with the island of Majorca, fol- 
lowed the example. Plunder and massacre raged 
tliroughout the realm in defiance of the civil au- 
thority, and even of that of the king : the only way 
of escape was to submit to baptism. The number 
of these enforced converts is stated at 200,000. 
The old calumnies of insulting the Host were 
fspread. abroad with great industry, and in all parts 
the clergy, with incessant activity, laboured to 
keep up the flame. The most prominent and 
successful of these missionaries was Vincent 
Ferrier, who traversed the country, followed by a 
train of bare-footed penitents, bewailing their sins 
and scourging themselves as they went, while the 
earth was stained with their blood. His miracles 
and his preaching are said to have changed 35,000 
Jews to sincere Christians. The Antipope, Be- 
nedict Xni. (Peter de Luna) maintained the last 
retreat of his authority in his native country of 
Arragon. A solemn disputation was held in his 
presence, in which an apostate Jew, who had as- 
sumed the name of Hieronymo de Santa Fe, is 
reported to have heaped confkusion on the dis- 
comfited Rabbins, who maintained the cause of 
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Judaism. The Pope ussisted his advocate by a 
summary mode of argument — ^lie issued sai edict, 
commanding the Talmud, the bulwark of his anta- 
gonists, to be burned* and all blasphemers against 
Christianity to be punished. The Jews were de- 
clared incapable of civil ofiBces — ^^one synagogue 
alone waa to be permitted; and after some other 
enactments it was ordered, that all Jews should 
attend Christian sermons three times a-year — ^but 
j^robably the deposal of Benedict annulled this 
law. Another apostate Jew, Paul of Burgos, took 
an active part against his persecuted brethren. 
This state of affairs lasted through the greater 
part of the fifteenth century. The clergy, often 
seconded by the nobles, watched every opportunity 
pf increasing the number of their enforced con- 
verts; the populace were ever ready to obey the 
tocsin of their spiritual leaders, and to indulge, 
under their holy sanction, the desire of plunder or 
revenge. The union of the two kingdoms in the 
persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, was the crisis 
of the fate both of the new Christians and of the 
unconverted Jews. Notwithstanding their appa- 
rent and. recorded triumphs, the clergy had long 
mistrusted their own success ---not only in the 
conformists themselves did there appear a secret 
inclination to their former religious usages, and 
but a cold and constrained obedience to the laws 
of the Church, but ftom. generation to generation 
the hereditary evil lurked in their veins. The new 
Christians, as they were called, formed a kind of 
distinct and intermediate class of believers ; they 
attended the services, they £:>Uowed the proces- 
sions, they listened to the teaching of thie Church, 
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but it was too evident that their hearts were far- 
away, joining in the simpler service of the sy* 
))agogue of their fathers, and in their secret 
chambers the usages of the Law were observed 
with the fond stealth of old attachment. To dis-» 
cover liow widely Jewish practices still prevailed, 
nothing was necessary but to ascend a hiU on their 
sabbath, and look down on the town or village 
below ; scarce half the chimneys would be seen to 
smoke ; all that did not, were evidently those of 
the people who still feared to profane the holy day 
by lighting a fire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that 
stem and irresistible sdly — the Inquisition. This 
dread tribunal had already signalized its zeal by 
the extermination of the Albigenses, and the de- 
solation of the beautiful provmce of Languedoci 
Alphonso di Goyeda, prior of the Dominicans in 
Seville, urged the monarchs to bless their king- 
dom by the erection of a similar ofHce, that the 
whole realm might be reduced to the unity of the 
&ith. Ferdinand hesitated from worldly wisdom^ 
Isabella from gentleness of heart. But the fatal 
bull was obtained from the Pope Sextus the Fourth, 
empowering the monarchs to nominate certain of 
the clergy, above forty years of age, to make strict 
inquisition into all persons suspected of heretical 
pravity. In this evil hour a work was published 
by some misguided Jew, reflecting on the govern- 
ment of Ferdinand and Isabella, probably on the 
Christian religion. It was answered by Ferdinand 
of Talavcra, the queen's confessor, who thus ac- 
quired new influence, unfavourable to the Jews, 
over the vacillating mind of the queenr In Sep* 
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tember, 1480, two Dominicans, Michael Morfllo 
and John de St. Martin, were named Inquisitors. 
Even the Cortes beheld with reluctance — ^the very 
populace with terror — ^the establishment of this 
dreadful tribunal ; and, as it were, to enlist still 
:worse passions in the cause, a third of the pro- 
perty of all condemned heretics was confiscated to 
the use of the Holy Office ; another third was 
assigned for the expenses of the trial — the last 
third went to the crown. The tribunal established 
its head-quarters at Seville, and assumed at once 
a lofi;y tone ; denouncing vengeance against all, 
even the highest nobles — the dukes of Medina, 
Sidonia, the marquis of Cadiz, and the count 
d'Arcos, into whose domains many of the new 
Christians had fled — if they should presume to 
shelter offenders from their justice. The dreadftil 
work began — victims crowded the prisons. The 
convent was not sufficiently spacious for their 
business, and the Inquisitors moved to the Castel 
de Triana, near Seville. Secret denunciati<His 
were encouraged — not to denounce was a crime 
worthy of death. The Inquisitors published an 
edict of grace, inviting all who sjncerdy repented 
of their apostasy to manifest their repentimce; in 
which case they might escape the confiscation of 
their property, and receive absolution. If they 
allowed the time of grace to elapse, they incurred 
the severest penalties of the law. Many came in 
and surrendered, but a dreadful oath was extorted 
from them to inform against their more criminal 
brethren. In one year 280 were burned in Seville 
alone ; 79 were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in their loathsome cells — 17,000 suffered 
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lighter punifl^ments. A spot of ground was set 
apart near this beautiful city, not for the innocent 
aamsement of the people, nor even for their liibre 
barbarous, yet manly, bull-fights, but as the Que- 
madero, the place of Burning. It contained four 
statues, called the four Prophets, to which the 
unhappy victims were bound. The diagnostics of 
this fatal disease of new Christianity were specified 
with nice minuteness. There were twenty-seven 
symptoms of the disorder. Among thesie, (we have 
not space to recite the whole,) were the expectation 
of the Messiah->-the hope of justification by the 
liaw of Moses — ^reverence for the Sabbath shown 
by wearing better clothes, or not lighting a fire— 
• observing any usage ' of their foreiathers relating 
to meats — ^honourmg the national fasts or festi- 
vals — rejoicing on the feast of Esther, or bewailing 
the fall of Jerusaliem on the 9th of August — sing- 
ing psalms in Hebrew without the Gloria Pairi— 
uamg any of the rites, not merely of circumcision, 
hut those which accompanied it— of marriage or 
of burial — even of interring the dead in the bury- 
ing place of their forefatl^rs. Mariana himself, 
the Spanish historian, while he justifies the mea- 
sure by its success, ventures to express the gene^ 
ral terror and amazement of the whole people, 
that children were thus visited for the offences of 
their forefathers — that, contrary to the practice of 
all tribunals, the criminal was not informed of the 
nmne of his accuser, nor confronted with the wit- 
nesses — that death should be the punishment 
•awarded for such offences — ^and that informers 
•hould be encouraged to lurk in every city or vil- 
lage, and listen to every careless conversation ; — 
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*' a state of things, as some thought, not less 
grievous than shivery, or even than daaih." The 
ministers of confiscation and execution spread 
through Spain ; many of the new Christians fled 
to France, to Portugal, and to Africa. Some, 
condemned for contumacy, ventured to fly to 
Rome, and to appeal to the Pope against their 
judges. The Pope himself trembled at his own 
act. He wrote to the sovereigns, complaining that 
the Inquisitors exceeded their powers. It was 
but a momentary burst of justice and mercy. 
Under the pretext of securing their impartiality^ 
the number of Inquisitors was increased; the 
whole body was placed under certain regulations; 
and at length the Holy Office was declared per^ 
manent, and the too-celebrated Thomas de Tor* 
quemada placed at its head. Its powers were 
extended to Arrag<Mi ; but the high-spirited nobles 
of that kingdom did not submit to its laws with- 
out a resolute contest — for many of those Mrko 
held the highest offices were descended from the 
new Christians. The Cortes appealed to the King 
and to the Pope, particularly against the article 
which confiscated tike prc^rty of the criminals^* 
contrary, as they asserted, to the laws of Arragon. 
While their appeal was pending, the Inquisitors 
proceeded to condemn several new Christians. 
The jNride of the nation took lire; an extensive con- 
spiracy was organized ; and the Inquisitor Arbues 
was assassinated in the cathedral of Saragossa. 
But the effects of this daring act were fatal, instead 
of advantageous, to the new Christians. The 
horror of the crime was universal. The M Chris- 
tians shrunk from their share in the coni^racy, 
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SKid leH their confederates to bear all the odium 
aad the pef&alty of the atrocious deed* The In* 
quisitors proceeded to exact a frightful retribution. 
Two hundred victims perished. Many of the no-^ 
blest families were degraded by beholding somd 
one of their members bearing the san-hemto^ as 
confessed and pardoned heretics. Though their 
<^ief victims were selected from those who were 
suspected of secret Judaism, yet die slightest taint 
of Judaism in the blood, and among the Arra-« 
goi^se nobility this was by no means rare, was 
sufficient to excite the suspicion, and, if possible, 
the vengeance of the Inquisitors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might 
commiserate these sufferings, still, no doubt, in 
their hours of sterner zeal, acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the visitation which the God of their fatners 
had permitted against those who had thus stooped 
to dissemble the faith of their forefathers. Their 
pusillanimous dereliction of the God of Abraham 
bad met with severe, thou^ just retribution, 
while those who, with more steadfast hearts, had 
defied their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed 
the reward of their holy resolution in their* com^ 
parative security. But their turn came. In 1492 
appeared the fatal edict commanding all unbaptized 
Jews to quit the realm in four months; for 
Ferdinand and Isabella, having now subdued the 
kii^dom of Grenada, had determined that the air 
of Spain should no longer be breathed by any one 
who did not profess the Catholic &ith. For this 
edict, which must desolate die fairest provinces of 
the km^dom of its most industrious and thriving 
popvOalami) no act of recent conspiraey, no disloyal 
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demeanour, no relucUnee to contribute to the 
public burthens was alleged. The whole race 
was condenmed on charges, some a century old, 
all frivolous or wickedly false — crucifixions of 
children at different periods, insults to the Host, 
and the frequent poisoning of their patients by 
Jewish phjTsicians. The Jews made an ineffectual 
efibrt to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a man of the 
greatest learning, the boast of the present race of 
Jews, and of unblemished reputation, threw him- 
self at the feet of the king and queen, and ofiered in 
the name of his nation an immense sum to recruit 
the finances of the kingdom, exhausted by the 
wars of Grenada. The Inquisitors were alarmed. 
Against all feelings of humanity and justice the 
royal hearts were steeled, but the appeal to then* 
interests might be more effectual. Thomas die 
Torcjuemada advanced into the royal presence, 
bearmg a crucifix. ** Behold," he saM, ** him 
whom Judas sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell 
ye him now for a higher price, and render an :ac- 
«ount of your bargam before Grod." 

The sovereigns trembled before the stem Domi* 
nican, and the Jews had no alternative but bap- 
tism or civile. For three centuries their fathavs 
had dwelt in this delightful country, which thev 
had fertilized with their industry, enriched with 
their oommeree, adorned with their learning. Yet 
there were few examples of weakness or apostasy ; 
the whole race — ^variously calculated at 300,000^ 
650,000, or 800,000— in a lofly spirit of self-devo- 
tion, (we envy not that mind which cannot appre- 
ciate its real ffreatness,) determined to abandon all 
rather than desert the religion of their fathers. 
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They left the homes of their youth, the scenes of 
their early associations, the sacred graves of their an- 
cestors, the more recent tombs of their own friends 
and relatives. They left the synagc^es in which 
they had so long worshipped their God ; the schools 
where those wise men haul taught, who had thrown 
a lustre which shone, even through the darkness 
of the age, upon the Hebrew name. They were 
allowed four months to prepare for this everlasting 
exile. The unbaptized Jew found in the kingdom 
after that period was condemned to death. The 
persecutor could not even trust the hostile feelings 
of his bigoted subjects to execute his purpose ; a 
statute was thought necessary, prohibiting any 
Christian from harbouring a Jew after that period. 
They were permitted to carry away their move^ 
ables, excepting gold and silver, for which they 
were to accept letters of change, or any merchan- 
dize not prohibited. Their property they might 
sell; but the market was soon glutted, and the 
coldf hearted purchasers waited till the last instant, 
to wring from their distress the hardest terms. A 
contemporary author states, that he saw Jews. give 
a house for an ass, and a vineyard for a small quan>» 
ttty of cloth or linen. Yet many of them conceal- 
ed their gold and jewels in their clothes and sad- 
dles ; some swallowed them, in hopes thus at least 
to elude the scrutiny of the officers. The Jews 
consider this calamity almost as dreadful as the 
taking and ruin of Jerusalem. For whither to fly? 
and where to find a more hospitable shore ? Inci- 
dents, which make the blood run cold, are related 
of the miseries which they suffered. Some of 
those from Arragon found their way into Navarre.; 
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Others to the sea shore, where diey set sail for 
Italy J or the coast of Morocco ; others crossed the 
frontier into Portuffal. " Many of the former were 
cast away, or sunk," says a Jewish writer, ** Hke 
lead, into the ocean." On board the ship, which 
was conveying a gr^&t number to Amca, the 
plague broke out. The captain ascribed the in* 
iection to his circumcised passengers, and set them 
all on shore, on a desert coast, without provisions. 
They dispersed: one, a father, saw his beautiful wife 

gerish before his eyes — £unted himself with ex-« 
austion — and waking, beheld his two children 
dead by his side. A few made their way to a 
settlement of the Jews. Some reached the coast of 
Genoa, but they bore femine with them ; they lay 
perilling on Uie shore,-*- the clergy approached 
with the crucifix in one hand and provisions in the 
other, — nature was too strong for faith — they 
yielded, and were baptized. In Rome they were 
received with the utmost inhospitality by dieir own 
brethren, fearfUl that the increased numbers would 
bring evil on the community : even the profligate 
heart of Alexander the Sixth was moved with in- 
dignation, — he commanded the resident Jews to 
evacuate the country ; they bought the revocation 
of the edict at a considerable price. Those who 
reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town : 
the king, though by no means unfriendly, dreaded 
the famine they might cause among his own sub* 
jects. They were encamped on the sand, suffering 
all the miseries of hunger ; living on the roots they 
dug up, or the grass of the field, " happy," says 
our Jewish authori^, *< if the grass had been plen- 
tiful:" yet, even m this state, they religioualy 
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itvoided the viohuion of the saMbadi by plucking 
the grass with their hands; they grovelled on 
their knees, and cropt it with their teeth. Worse 
than all, they were exposed to the most wanton 
barbarities of the savage people. An Arab vio- 
lated a maiden before her parent's face —returned 
and stabbed her to the heart, lest he should have 
begotten a child infected with the Jewish faith. 
Another woman, unable to bear the sight of hcF 
pining child in las agony, struck him dead to the 
earth with a large stone. Many sold their children 
for bread. Tfa^ king of the country afterwards 
declared all such children free. A pirate of Sal- 
lee allured a number of youths — one hundred and 
fifly-— on board his ship, with the promise of pro- 
visions — and, amid the shrieks of the parents on 
the shore, set sail, and sdid his booty in some dis- 
tant port. Another party were cast out, by a bar- 
barous captain of a ship, naked and. desolate .<mi 
the African coast: the first, who ascended a hill 
to survey the country, were devoured by wild 
beasts, who came howling down upon the rest of 
the miserable crew. They plunged into the sea, 
and stood shivering in the water till the wild beasts 
retreated, they then crept back to the beach. For 
five days they remained in this miserable plight, 
and. were rescued by the humane activity of the 
captain of another vessel, who s^nt his boat to. 
their relief. 

But these were the acts of savs^e barbarians or 
lawless pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the> 
f^jth of kings. They offered to Joamll. a large 
sum« for permission to enter his kingdom. The: 
more, intolerant of his advisers urged him to refuse 
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dl terms ; but the poverty of the king triuidphed 
orer his bigotry. They were admitted at the price 
of eight crusados a head — children at the breast 
akme excepted. The frontier was lined with toll- 
gatherers, and they were permitted to enter only 
at particular places. They were merely to pass 
thrpugh the country, and embark for Africa ; with 
the exception of artificers in brass and iron, who 
were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, 
might remain. They brought die plague with 
them, and many lay perishing by the way side. 
Eight months elapsed, and many still lingered in 
the country — either too poor to obtain a passage, 
or terrified by the tales of horrid crudty mflictpd 
on their brethren by the Moors. All these were 
made slaves — ^the youth were baptized by force, 
and drafted off to colonize the unwholesome island 
of St. Thomas. The new king, Emmanuel, com- 
menced his reign with an hopeful act of mercy : 
he enfranchised the slaves — ^he seemed inclined to 

Srotect the resident Jews within his realm. But 
e wedded the daughter of Ferdinuid and Isabella, 
and brought home a dowry of cruelty and intole- 
rance. The son-in-law must follow the example 
of his parents: he deserved to win their favour by 
surpassing them even in their own barbarity. He 
named a day for all Jews to quit the kingdom, and 
appointed certain ports for their embarkation. Be- 
fore that time he issued another secret order to 
seize all children under fourteen years of age, to 
tear them from the arms — the bosoms of their 
parents, and disperse them through the kingdom, 
to be baptized and brought up as Christians* The 
secret transpired, and, lest they should conceal 
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their children, it was instantly put in execution.-* 
Great God of Mercy, this was in the name of Chris- 
tianity ! Frantic mothers threw their children into 
the weUs and rivers, — they destroyed them with 
their own hands ; but, thoush stifled in the heart 
of the m<march, the voice of Nature still spoke in 
that of the people, however bigoted* They as- 
sisted the Jews to conceal their children. By a 
new act of perfidy, Emmanuel suddenly revoked 
the order for their embarkation at two of the ports 
which had been named. Many were thrown back 
upon Lisbon, and the delay made them liable to 
the law. The more stedfast in their faith were 
shipped off as slaves, but the spirits of many were 
broken : on condition that they might receive back 
their children, and that government would not 
scrutinize their conduct too closely for twenty 
years, they submitted to baptism. Yet most of 
these were reserved, if possible, for a more dread- 
ful &te. About ten years after, some of them 
were detected celebrating the Passover ; this in- 
flamed the popular resentment against them. In 
this state of the public mind, it happened that a 
monk was displacing a crucifix to the eyes of the 
wondering people, through a narrow aperture in 
which a light streamed — the light, he declared, of 
the manifest Deity. While the devout multitude 
were listening in blind devotion, one man alone 
was seen to smile ; he had, in fact, discovered a 
lamp behind the mysterious crucifix. In a rash 
moment he dropped the incautious expression, that 
if God would manifest himself by water, the year 
had been unusually dry and sultry, rather than by 
fircy it would be for Uie public advanti^e. The 
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scandalized multitude recognised in the infidel 
' speaker a new Christian. Tney rushed upon him, 
dragged him by the hair into the market-place, 
and there murdered him. His brother stood wail- 
ing over the body, he instantly shared his fate. 
From every quarter the Dominicans rushed forth 
with crucifixes in their hands, crying out, " Revenge, 
revenge : down with the heretics ; root them out ; 
exterminate them." A Jewish authority asserts, 
that they offered to every one who should murder 
a Jew, that his sufferings in purgatory should be 
limited to a hundred days. The houses of the 
converts were assailed : men, women, and children 
involved in a proiniscuous massacre — even those 
who fled into the churches, embraced the sacred 
relics, or clung to the crucifixes, were dragged forth 
and burned. The king was absent: on his retura 
be put on great indignation. The ringleaders of 
the riot were punished; and the new Christians, 
who escaped, became for the future more cautious. 
Yet in the Peninsula, Judaism still lurked in the 
depth of many hearts, inaccessible even to the 
searching scrutiny of the Inquisition. Secret Jews 
are said tobave obtained the highest offices of the 
state, and even of the church ; to have worn the 
cowl of the monk, and even to have sat on the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. The celebrated Jewish 
physician, . Orobio, stated that he had perscMial 
knowledge of many of his brethren who thus eluded 
the keen eye of the blood-hounds of the Holy 
Office. How deep a wound was inflicted on the 
mtional prosperity by this act of " the most Chris- 
tian sovereign" cannot easily be calculated ; but it 
may be reckoned among the most efiective causes 
of the decline of Spanish greatness. 
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Proscribed in so many kingdoms of Europe, the 
Jews again found shelter under the protection of 
the Crescent. In the north of Africa, the commu* 
Bities which bad long existed were considerably 
increased. Jews of each sect, Karaites as well as 
Talmudists, are found in every part of this region; 
in many countries they" derive, as might natu- 
rally be supposed, a tinge from the manners of the 
people with whom they dwell ; and among these 
hordes of fierce pirates and savage Moors, their 
character and habits are impregnated with the 
ferocity of the region. In Egypt their race has 
never been exterminated; they once suffered a 
persecution under Hakim, (A. C. 1020,) which 
might remind them of the terrors of former days, 
but they seem afterwards to have dwelt in peace: 
Maimonides was the physician of Saladin. But 
the Ottoman empire, particularly its European do- 
minions, was the great final retreat of those who 
fled from Spain. 50,000 are estimated to have 
been admitted into that countrv, where the haughty 
Turk condescends to look down on them with 
far less contempt than on the trampled Greeks. 
The Greeks are Yeshir, slaves, they hold their lives 
on sufferance ; the Jews, Monsaphir or visitors. 
They settled in Constantinople and in the com- 
mercial towns of the Levant, particularly Salonichi. 
Here the Rabbinical dominion was re-established 
in all its authority ; schools were opened ; the Se- 
micha, or ordination, was re-enacted ; and R. Be- 

BB 2 
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rab entertained some hopes of re-establishing the 
Patriarchate of Tiberias. The Osmanlis beheld 
with stately indifference this busy people, on 
one hand, organizing their dispersed communities, 
strengthening their spiritual government, and la- 
bouring in .the pursuit of that yain knowledge, 
which, being beyond the circle of the Koran, is 
abomination and folly to the true believer, even 
establishing that mysterious engine, the printing 
press ; on the other, appropriating to themselves^ 
with diligent industry and suceessflil enterprise, 
the whole trade of the Levant. Their success in 
this importmit branch of commerce reacted upon 
the wealth and prosperity of their correspondents, 
their brethren in Italy. As early as 1400, the 
jealous republic of Venice had permitted a bank 
to be opened in their city by two Jews. In almost 
every town in Italy they pursued their steady 
course of traffic. Th6y were established ip Ve- 
rona, Gen(Mi, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, Pa via, Padua, 
Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, Florence, Cremona, Aqui* 
la, Attcona; Leghorn,* besides their head-quarters 
at Rome. Their chief trade, however, was money- 
lendsi^ ; in which, at least with the lower classes, 
theyseem to have held a successful contest against 
theit old i'iv1alis,4he Lombard bankers. An amiable 
enthusiast, Bernardino of Feltre, moved to see the 
whol6 people greening under their extortions, en- 
deavoured > to pretftch a crusade, not i^inst their 
religion; but against their usury ; though the e£Fect 

J. * At a later ^riod ^mider 'the Medioi) it became a moverb 
in Zief^er^/jthAt a mw might as inreU strike tbe Gramd' Buike 
as a Jew. ' • ' 
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was, m mAny places, Co raise the populace agaiBat 
the J^ws. He attempted to enforce the dpc* 
triaes of his sermons, hy active meaiftores of be)ie? 
Volence, the establishment of banks on a more 
tBoderate rate of interest fot the accommodation 
of th^ poor, cdled Mounts of Piety — Moiiti di 
Piet^. He met with great success in many towns; 
-in Mantuia, Monseliee, Montefiore, Rimini, and 
Brescia: in Padua he forced the Jews to closte 
their bank&, from whence they had drawn an enoi^-» 
moui^ profit. But the people were either sd deeply 
iiapUcat^ with their usurious masters, so much 
the slaves of habit, or so much repressed by 
Uie honest shame of poverty^ as to prefer secret 
though more disadvantageous dealings with the 
Jews, to the publicity required in thesfe new banks. 
The scheme languishedj and in many places 
S{>eedily expired. 

The conduct of the Popes varied, as bigotry 
policy or humanity predominated in the character 
of J;he PontiiF. In 14>42, Eugenius th& Fourth de<>- 
prived them of one of their mo9l valuable privilegesi 
and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable rela<» 
tionawith ^Chriatians? they wer^ prohibited from 
eating lind drinking together-: Jews were excluded 
from almoiit every profession, were forced to wear 
a badge, to pay tithes ; and Christians were for- 
bidden to bequeath legacies to Jevfs. The sue* 
ceeding Popes were more wise or more humane* 
In Naples, the celebrated -Abarbanel became the 
confidential adviser of Ferdinand the Bastard and 
Alphonso the Second; they experienced' a reve)r«e, 
and were expelled from that city by Charles the 
Fifth. The stem and haughty Pope> Paul the 
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Fourth, renewed the hostOe edicts; he endea- 
voured to emharrass their traffic, by regnlations 
which prohibited them from disposing of their 
pledges under eighteen months ; deprived them of 
the trade in corn and in every other necessary of 
life, but left them the privilege of dealing in old 
clothes. Paul first shut them up in their Ghetto, 
a confined quarter of the city, out of which they" 
wereprohibited from appearing after sun-set. Pius 
the Fourth relaxed the severity of his predeces- 
sor. He enlarged the Ghetto, and removed the 
restrictions on their commerce. Pius the Fifth 
expelled them from every city in the Papal ter- 
ritory, except Rome and Ancona; be endured 
them in those cities with the avowed design of 
preserving their commerce with the East. Gre- 

fory the Thirteenth pursued the name course ; a 
lull was read, and suspended at the gate of the 
Jews* quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Tal- 
mud, blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule against 
the ceremonies of the church. All Jews, above 
twelve years <Jd, were bound to appear at the 
regular sermons delivered for their conversion; 
where, it does not seem, notwithstanding the au- 
thority of the Pope, and the eloquence of the Car- 
dinals, that their behaviour was very edifying. At 
length the bold and statesman-like Sextus the 
Fifth annulled at once all the persecuting or vex- 
atious regulations of his predecessors, opened the 
gates of every city in the ecclesiastical dominions 
to these enterprising traders, secured and enlarged 
their privileges, proclaimed toleration of their re- 
ligion, subjected them to the ordinary tribunals, 
and enfOTced a general and equal taxation. 
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The great events of this period — the invention 
and rapid progress of printing, and the Reforma- 
tion — could not but have some effect on the condi- 
tion of the Jews. This people were by no means 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages offered 
to learning, by the general use of printing. From 
their presses at Venice, in Turkey, and in other 
quarters, splendid specimens of typography were 
sent forth, and the respect of the learned world 
was insensibly increased by the facilities thus af- 
forded for the knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original language, and the bold opening of all the 
mysteries of Rabbinical wisdom to those who had 
sufficient inquisitiveness and industry to enter on 
that wide and unknown field of study. A strong 
efibrt was made by struggling bigotry to suppress 
all these works, which a pusillanimous faith knew 
to be hostile, and therefore considered dangerous to 
the Christian religion. One Pfefiercorn earnestly 
persuaded the Emperor Maximilian to order the 
entire destruction of all books printed by the Jews. 
The celebrated Capnio, or Reuchlin, (such are the 
names by which he is best known) interfered ; he 
abandoned certain books, which contained offen- 
sive blasphemies against the Redeemer, the Niz- 
zachon, and the Toldoth Jesu, to the zeal of his 
antagonist ; but pleaded, and not without success, 
the cause of the sounder and more useful parts 
of Jewish learning. 

The Reformation affected the people of Israel 
rather in its remote than in its immediate conse- 
quences. It found the Jews spread in great num- 
bers in Germany and Poland. They were still 
liable to the arbitrary caprice of the petty sove- 
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reigna or free cities* of the emfiire ; bat -we kave 
DO space to enlarge on the oppressions of the Land- 
ffrave of Thuri^gia ; die poptdar comniotions in 
Nuremberg^ Frankfort, and Worms-; the eiLpnI- 
sion of the Jews firom the Mark of Brandenburgh. 
Excluded from one city or state, they found renlge 
in another, till the storm blew over; wherever 
diey had an opportunity, though usually more 
addicted to money lending, and the sale of gold 
trinkets and jewellery, they opened larger branches 
of traffic : in Poland they seem early to have ets^ 
tered into the great com trade of diat kingdom. 

The tone in which Luther spoke of die Jews 
yaried, as on many other points not imifiediateiy 
connected with his main object, according to the 
period of his life, and the light in which he viewed 
the race. As sordid usurers he detested them, and 
at first he seems to have approved of violent means 
of conversion ; but at a later period he spoke of 
them with humane consideration rather than anger) 
and reprobated all means of attempting their con- 
version, except those of gentleness and Christian 
love. It was p»arUy by affording new and more 
dangerous enemies to the power oi the Church, that 
the Keformation ameliorated die condition of the 
Jews ; they were forgotten or overlooked in the 
momentous conflict: out to a much greater extent, 
by the wise maxims of toleration, which, though not 
tne immediate, were not less thelegitimate fruits of 
this great revolution in the European wcnrld. The 

* In many cities the residents were subject to an opjxessive 
tax ; and all foreign Jews were liable to a toll on entering the 
gates. These municipal regulations are not yet, we beueve, 
entirely abrogated. 
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bitterness of religious hatred was graduaUy as- 
swaged ; active animosity setUed down into quiiet 
aversion ; the popular fe^ng became contempt of 
the sordid meanness of the Jewish character, jus- 
tified perhaps by the filthy habits, the base frauds, 
and the miseirable chicanery of many of the lower 
orders, who alone came in contact with the ihass 
of the people, rather than revengeful antipathy 
towards the descendants of those who crucified the 
Redeemer, and who, by their obstinate unbelief, 
inherited the guilt of their forefathers. 

During the thirty years' war, the Jews assisted 
with great valour in the defence of Prague, and 
obtained the protection and favour of the grateful 
emperor. Before this, the Reformation had beeri 
the remote cause of another important benefit — 
the opening the free cities of Holland, where a 
^eat numl^r of Portuguese Jews settled, and vied 
m regularity, enterprise, bxA wealth, with th^Com- 
m^cial citizens of that flourishing republic. The 
Jews of Amsterdam' and othet Cities bore a high 
rank for intelligence, and punctuality in business. 

From Holland they long looked for some favour-* 
able opportunity which might open the exchange; 
the marts, and the havens of England to theilr ad- 
venturous traffic. But the stem law of Edward I.' 
was still in force, and though, no doubt, often 
eluded, the religious feeling of the country, as 
well as the interests of the trading part of the 
community, would have risen in arrais at a proposi- 
tion for its repeal. It was not till the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, that the Jews made an open attempt 
to obtain a legal re-establishment in the realm. 
The strength of ancient prejudice co-operating 
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with the aversion of a large part of the nation to- 
wards the government, gave rise to the most absurd 
rumours of their secret proposals .to the Protector. 
It was bruited abroad, and widely believed, that 
they had offered 500,000 pounds on condition of 
obtaining St. Paul's Church for their synagogue, and 
the Bodleian Library to begin business with ; Harry 
Martin and Hugh Peters were designated as the 
profane or fanatic advisers of this strange bargain. 
Another equally ridiculous story was propagated 
of certain Asiatic Jews, who sent a deputation to 
inquire whether Cromwell was not the Messiah, 
and went to Huntingdon with the ostensible design 
of buying the Hebrew books belonging to me 
University of Cambridge, but with the real object 
of searching the Protector's pedigree to find whe- 
ther he could claim Jewish descent. The plain 
fact was this — a physician of great learning and 
estimation among the Jews, Manasseh Ben Israel, 
presented a petition to the Protector for the re- 
admission of his countrymen to the realm. The 
address was drawn with eloquence and skill — it 
commenced by recognising the hand of God in the 
appointment of Cromwell to the throne, it dexter- 
ously insinuated the instability of all governments 
unfavourable to the Jews, and it asserted the 

Seneral joy with which the ambassadors of the 
Republic had been received in the synagogues of 
the Jews. . Manasseh Ben Israel issued a second 
address to the Commonwealth of England. It 
complimented the general humanity of the nation, 
stated his sole object to be the establishment of a 
synagogue in the kingdom, it adroitly endeavoured 
to interest the religious enthusiasm of the nation 
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on his side, by declaring his conviction, that the 
restoration of Israel, and of course the Last Day, 
was at hand ; it did not neglect the temporal ad- 
vantages of the worldly, the profits to be derived 
from their traffic ; and concluded with expressing 
his sincere attachment to a Commonwealth, abound- 
ing in so many men of piety and learning. Whe- 
ther moved by one or all these reasons, Cromwell 
summoned an assembly of two lawyers, seven citi- 
zens of London, and fourteen divines, to debate 
the question, first, whether it was lawful to admit 
the Jews; secondly, if law^l, on what terms it 
was expedient to admit them. The lawyers de- 
cided at once on the legality; the citizens were 
divided ; but the contest among the divines was so 
long and so inconclusive, that Oliver grew weary, 
and the question was adjourned to a more favour- 
able opportunity. It is a curious fact of the times, 
that so far were some of the republican writers 
from hostility to the Jews, that Harrington, in his 
Oceana, gravely proposes disburthening the king- 
dom of the weight of Irish affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. The necessities of Charles II. 
and his courtiers quietly accomplished that change 
which Cromwell had not dared openly to venture. 
The convenient Jews stole insensibly into the 
kingdom, where they have ever since maintained 
their footing, and probably contributed their fair 
proportion to the national wealth. 

We have not thought it expedient to interrupt 
the course of our history with the account of every 
adventurer who, from time to time, assumed the ' 
name of the Messiah. It is probable that the 
constant appearance of these successive imposters, 
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tended, nevertheless, to keep aHve th^ ardent b^Urf 
of the nation in this great and consolatory article 
of their creed. The disappointment in each par^ 
ticular case might break the spirit and confound 
the faith of the immediate followers of the pre-^ 
tender, but it kept the whole nation incessantly 
on the watch. The Messiah was ever present to 
the thoughts and to the visions of the Jews : their 
prosperity seemed the harbinger of his coming; 
their darkest calamities gathered around them only 
to display, with the force of stronger contrast, the 
mercy of their God and the glory of their Re- 
deemer. In vain the Rabbinical interdict re«- 
pressed the dangerous curiosity which, stUl' baf- 
fled, would still penetrate the secrets of futurity. 
" Cursed is he who calculates the time of tiie Mes- 
si^'s commg," was constantly repeated in the Syna- 
gogue, but as constantly disregarded. That chord 
m the national feeling was never struck, but it 
seemed to vibrate through the whole community. 
A loiig list of false Messiahs might be produced — 
in France, in Fez, in Persia, in Moravia : but their 
career was so short, and their adventures so inse- 
parably moulded up with fiction, th^tr we hfive 
passed them by. But there was one who appeared 
m'more enlightened days, in the middle of -the 
seventeenth century, .who demands a more extend- 
ed notice. This man formed a oonsiderabfe sect^ 
which — notwithstanding that the ccmduct of ita 
founder might, it would have seemed, have dis- 
abused the most blind and frantic enthusiasms-^ 
long existed, and still continues to exist. 

In the year 1655, a certain Samuel Brett pub- 
lished a Narrative of a great Meeting of Jewish 
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-Rabbins in the plaip of Ageda^ about thirty milen 
from Buda, in Hungary, to discuss their long-baf- 
fled hopes of the Messiah, and to consider th^ 
proj^etic passages applied by Christian writers to 
their Redeemer. The author declared himself an 
eye-witness of the pomp of this extraordinary 
general assembly, where 300 Rabbins pitched their 
tents, and graVely debated, for seven days, this 
solemn question. But the authority of Samuel 
Brett is far from exceptionable. The Jews, par- 
ticularly Manasseh Ben Israel, disclaim the whole 
transacticm, as a groundless fiction. Many cir- 
cumstances of the narrative — the setting Pharisees 
and Sadducees in array against each other, and 
the manifest design of the whole to throw odium 
on the Church of Rome — concur in inducing us 
entirely to reject the story. 

But a few years after the date of this real or 
fictitious event, in 1666, the whole Jewish world, 
-co-extensive almost widi the globe itself^ wsTs 
raised to the highest degree -of excitement by the 
intelligence of the appearanoe uid rapid progress 
of a youth, who had appeared in Smyrna, and as- 
sumed the n£une and the authority of the Mefssiah. 
Sabbathai Sevi was the younger son of Mord€ich^ 
Sevi, who first followed the mean trade of a 'poul- 
terer at Smyrna, aflerwairds became broker to 
some English mercSiants. ~ He was bom iri A. C. 
162-5. Sabbathai was sent to school^ where he 
made such rapid progress in the Cabbala, that ih 
his eiffhteenth year he was -aji^inted a Hakim or 
Rabbi : he even then had many followers among 
the youlh^^ and indeed amoi^ the elders of the place, 
with whom he-pra<Hised rigid fasts, and bathea pei^ 
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petually in the sea. At twenty years old he mar- 
.ried a woman of great heauty and rank among his 
people, but declined all conjugal connection with 
her. The father cited him for this neglect of his 
duty : he was forced to give a bill of divorce. A 
second time he married ; and a second time, on the 
•same plea, the marriage was dissolved. Sabbathai 
announced that << the voice from heaven" assnc^d 
him that neither of these were the meet and ap- 
pointed partners of his life. His pardzans asserted 
that he was actuated by a holy desire of triumphing 
over human passion : his enemies gave a dinerent 
turn to the afiair: still his fame increased. He 
sometimes £usted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and 
bathed till his life was endangered : yet his beauty, 
which was exquisite, seemed daily to increase. 
His whole body was said to breathe a delicious 
odour, which the physician of the family, suspect- 
ing to be perfume, declared, on examination, to be 
a natural exhalation from the skin. He now began 
to preach and announce himself openly as the Son 
of David, and had the boldness to utter, in proof 
of his divine mission, the Ineffable Name, Jehpvjdi. 
The offended Rabbins, horror-struck at this double 
crime, declared him worthy of death, and denounced 
him before the Turkish tribunal. Sabbathai took 
refuge in Thessalonica. There the Rabbins again 
rose against him. He fled to Egypt: thence to 
Jerusalem. As he passed by Gaza, he made an 
important proselyte, named Nathan Benjamin, who, 
admitted trembling to his presence, declared, by 
the great Almishty and dreadful God, that he had 
seen the Lord in his cherub-borne chariot, as 
.Ezekiel of old, with the ten Sephiroth, murmur- 
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ing around hiih like the waves of the sea : a voice 
e»ne forth — * Your Redeemer is come ; his name 
is Sabbathai Sevi ; he shall go forth as a mighty 
one^ inflamed with wrath as a warrior; he shall 
cry, he shall roar, he shall prevail against his ene- 
mies,** In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, and 
proclaimed himself the Messiah with such success 
that the Rabbins trembled before him; and the 
Ellas of the new sect, Nathan of Gaza, had the 
audacity to issue an address to the brethren of 
Israel, in which he declared that before long the 
Messiah would reveal himself, and seize the crown 
from the head of the sultan, who would follow 
him like a slave. After residing thirteen years in 
Jerusalem, Sabbathai made a second expedition to 
Egypt, where he married again, by the account of 
his enemies, a woman of lig];it character — by that 
of his partizans, a maiden designated as his bride 
by the most surprising miracles. She was the 
daughter oi a Polish Jew, made captive by some 
marauding Muscovites. At eighteen years of age 
she was suddenly seized from her bed by the ghost 
of her dead father, set down in a burying-place of 
the Jews, where she was founds — told her story, 
and declared that she was the appointed bride of 
the Messiah. She was sent to her brother, in Am- 
sterdam; thence to Egypt. Afler passing three 
years more in Jerusalem, Sabbathai went openly 
into the synagogue, and proclaimed himself the 
Messiah. A violent commotion took place; the 
Rabbins launched their interdict against him : he 
fled to his native place, Smyrna. There the ban 
pursued him; Wt the people received him with 

* Isaiah, xlii. 13. 
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raptare. One Anakia, a Jew of high rank» de- 
nounced him. on the Exchange as an impostor. 
The onbeliever returned to his home» fell from 
his chair, and died : this sii^lar accident was at 
once recc^nised as from the hand of God. The 
Rabbins feared to pursue their interdict, Sabhatbai 
assumed a royal pomp ; a banner was borne before 
him with the words ^* The right-hand of the Lord 
is uplifted." . He divided among his partizans the 
kingdoms of the earth : he named his tiroihjothrni 
Kings of JudaK and Israel: he hims^ took th^ 
title of King of the Kings of tibe Earth. One 
man, of high rank, nearly lost his life for opposing 
the prevauing delusion. Thfe Head of the Hab- 
bins was degraded: the Vice-President openly 
espoused the party. 

The fame of Sabbathai spread throughout the 
world. In. Poland, in Germany, in Hamburgh, 
and Amsterdam, the course of business was inter- 
rupted on the Exchange, by the . gt-avest Jews 
breakinff off to discuss this wonderful transaction. 
From Amsterdam . inquiries were sent to their 
commercial agents in the Levant; they received 
the brief and emphatic answer, " 'Tis he and no 
other." . In the ..mean time rich presents were 
poured in to the Court of Sabbathai, and embaa- 
tsies were sent from the different communities of 
the Jews — sdne of these were detained three or 
four weeks befere they could obtain an audience. 
His picture was surmounted by a crown of gold; 
the twenty-first Psahn was sung before him, and 
-3, public prayer offered in the synagogue, in 
which he wav' acknowledged as the Messiah. In 
all parts, as if to accomplish the memorable 
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words of Joel, prophets and prophetesses ap- 
peared — men and women, youths and maidens, 
ra Samaria, Adrianople, Thessalonica, Constan- 
tinople, and in other places, fell to the ea^th, 
or went raving ahout in prophetic raptures, ex- 
claiming, it was said, in Hehrew; of which before 
they knew not a word, '' Sabbathai Sevi is the 
true Messiah of the race of David, to him the 
crown and the kingdom are given." Even the 
daughters of his bitterest opponent, R. Pechina, 
were seized, as Sabbathai had predicted, with the 
same frenzy, and burst out in rapturous acknow- 
ledgment of the Messiah in the Hebrew language, 
which they had never learned. One wealthy 
Israelite, of Constantinople, more cautious than 
the rest, apprehending that this phrenzy would 
bring some dreadful persecution against the Jews, 
went to the grand Vizier, and requested a certifi- 
cate, that he had never been a believer in th^ 
Messiah. This reached the ears of the partizans 
of Sabbathai, they accused their crafty opponent 
of treasonable designs against the Turks, brought 
forward false witnesses, and the over-cautious un- 
believer was sentenced to the gallies. Among the 
Persian Jews the excitement was so great, that the 
husbandmen revised to labour in the fields. The 
governor, a man, it should seem, of unusual mild- 
ness, remonstrated with them for thus abandoning 
their work, instead of endeavouring to pay their 
tribute. " Sir," they answered with one voice, ** we 
shall pay no more tribute, our Deliverer is come." 
The governor bound them in an obligation, to 
which they readily acceded, to pay 200 tomans, if 

VOL. Ill, c c 
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the Messiah did not appear within three months. 
But Sahbathai had now advanced too far to recede 
-^his partisans were clamorous for his passing 
over to Constantinof^^ to. confront the Grand 
Seiffnior. He arrivedi escorted by a vast number 
of his friendsi and was received with the Loudest 
acclamations by the Jews of C(Histantin<^le. The 
Sultan was absent, he demanded an audience of 
the grand Vizier* The Viaier delayed tiU he had 
received instructions frcmi his master. The Sultan 
sent orders that Sahbathai should be seized and 
kept in safe custody. The Grand Vizier despatched 
an Aga and some Janissaries . to (he dwelling of 
Sahbathai, but the superstitious Aga was so over^ 
awed by the appearance of Sahbathai^ *^ bright,'' 
he said, " as an angel," that he returned treod^liiig 
and confounded to his master. Another Aga was 
sent, and returned in the same mamier. Sahbathai, 
however, surrendered himself of his own accord, 
he was committed to the Castle of Sestos, as a sort 
of honourable prison, where his partizans had free 
access to him. From thence he issued a manifesto 
suspending the fast reUgipualy kept on the 9.tfa of 
August, on account of the Destruction of Jerus** 
lem, and ordered the day to be celebrated with 
the utmost festivity^ as the birthday of the Mes- 
siah Sahbathai Sevi. In Sestos he admitted a 
deputation from Poland into his presence, whom 
he astonished with his profound knowledge and 
ready application of the Cabbala. But there was 
in Constantinople one stubborn unbeliever, named 
Nebemiah, who for three days resisted all the. ar- 
guments of the Messiah, and at the . end, openly 
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prddaimed bim an importer. The partizans of 
Sabbathai rose in the utmost fbry; and, when 
Sabbathai threatened his opponent with death, 
rushed forward to put his mandate in execution. 
The Rabbi burst out of th^ chamber, and fled, 
pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai-— escape 
was hopeless, when he suddenly seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on his own, 
and cried aloud, I am a Moslem — the Turks in-* 
stantly took him under their protection, and he was 
sent to Adrianople to the Sultan, who summoned 
Sabbathai to his presence. Sabbathai stood be^ 
fore the Grand Seignior, he was ignorant of Turk- 
ish, and a Jewish renegade was appointed as inter- 
preter* But the man, before whom the awe-struck 
Agas had trembled, now before the majesty of the 
Sultan, in his turn, totally lost his presence of mind; 
when the Sultan demanded whether he was the Mes- 
siah, he stood in trembling silence, and made no an- 
swer. He had some reason for his apprehensions, 
for the Sultan made him the following truly Turk- 
ish proposal: — **That he should shoot three poi- 
soned arrows at the Messiah, if he proT^ invulner>^ 
able he would himself own his title. If he refused 
to submit to this ordeal, he had his choice, to be 
put to death, or to embrace Mahometanism." The 
interpreter urged him to accept the latter alterna- 
tive — Sabbathai did not hesitate long, he seized a 
turban from a page, and uttered the irrerocable 
words, *' I am a Mussulman." The Grand Seignior, 
instead of dismissing him with contempt, ordered 
him a pelisse of honour, named him Aga Mahomet 
E^fendi ; and gave him the title of Gapidgi Baslur. 

c c 2 
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Consternation at this strange intelligence spread 
through the followers of Sabbathai ; prophets and 
prophetesses were silent, but Sabbathai was daunted 
only by the death-denouncing countenance of the 
Sultan. He issued an address to his brethren in 
Israel. ** I, Mahomet Capidgi Basha, make it known 
unto you, that God hath changed me from an 
Israelite to an Ismaelite. He spake and it was 
done; he ordered and it was fulfilled. Given in 
the ninth day of my renewal according to his h<dy 
will.'' He most ingeniously extracted prophetic 
intimations of his change both from tradition and 
Scripture. In the book called Pirke Elieser it 
was written, ^* that the Messiah must remain some 
time among the unbelievers." From the Scripture 
the example of Moses was alleged, who ** dwelt 
among the Ethiopians;" and the text of Isaiah, 
'* he was numbered among the transgressors." 
For some time he maintained his double character 
with great success, honoured by the Moslemites 
as a true believer, by the Jews as their Messiah. 
Many of the latter followed his example and em- 
braced Islamism. St. Croix had frequently heard 
him preach in the synagogue, and with so much 
success, that scarcely a day passed but Jews seized 
the turbans from the h^ads of the Turks, and de« 
clared themselves Mussulmen. His Polish wife 
died, he again married the daughter of a learned 
man, who was excommunicated, on account of the 
unlawful connection, by the Rabbins. She also 
embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaism, succeeded 
in gaining the ear of the Sultan. The Messiah 
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was seized, and confined in a castle near Belgrade, 
where he died of a colic in the year 1676, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. 

.' It might have heen expected that his sect, if it 
survived his apostasy, at least would have expired 
with his death; but there is no calculating the 
obstinacy of human credulity : his fbUowers gave 
out that he was transported to heaven like Enoch 
and Elijah ; and notwithstanding the constant and 
active opposition of the Jewish priesthood, the sect 
spread in all quarters. His forerunner, Nathan 
of Gaza, had abandoned his cause on his embracing 
Islamism, aiid prophesied against him in Italy and 
Corfu. But it is the most extraordinary fact of 
all, that Nehemiah, his most vehement opponent, 
recanted his enforced Islamism, and after all em- 
braced Sabbathaism. A prophet of Smyrna pro- 
claimed, that the Messiah would reappear in 111^ 
years. But the doctrine of Michael Cfardoso, which 
spread rapidly from Fez to Tripoli, and even to 
Eg3rpt, was the most extravagant — the Son of 
David, he said, would not appear till all Israel were 
either holy or widced— as the latter was far the 
easier process, he recommended all true Israelites 
to accelerate the coming of the Messiah, by apos- 
tatizing to Mahometanism — numbers with pious 
zeal complied with this advice. Sabbathaism still 
exists as a sect of Judaism; though, probably, 
among 'most of its believers, rather supported by 
that corporate spirit which holds the followers of 
a political or religious faction t<^ether, than by 
any distinct and definite articles of belief. 

But in the middle of the last century, an extra- 
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ovimaty adventure, nam^ Franks organized' a 
sect out of the wrecks of the Sabbatfaaic party, it 
assumed the name of Zoharites, and its founds 
astonished the whole of Germany^ by living in a 
style of Oriental magnificence, encircled by a re^ 
tinue of obsequious adherents, while no one knew, 
or knows to this day, Uie source of the vast wealth 
witfi which the state of the man was maintained 
during his life, and his sumptuous funeral con«^ 
ducted after his death. The new creed leant 
towards Christianity, rather than Iriamism. It re- 
jected the Talmud, but insisted on a hidden sense 
m the Scriptures. It admitted the Trinity and the 
Incamati<m of the Deity, but preserved an artftil 
ambiguity as to the person in whom the Deity was 
incarnate, whether Jesus Christ, or Sabbathai Sevi. 
As, however, the great head of this sect, Frank, 
afterwards openly emlnraced Chrisdanity, and at- 
tended Mass, he scarcely belongs to our History^- 
suf&ce it to say, that this adventurer lived in Vi- 
enna, in Brune, and in Ofienbach, with a retinue 
of several hundred beautiful Jewish youth of both 
sexes; carts containing treasure were reported to 
be perpetually brought in to him, chiefly from Po-* 
l£md — -he went out daily in great state to perform 
his devotions in the open field*-4ie rode in a chariot 
drawn by noble horses, ten or twelve Hulans in 
red and green uniform, glittering with gold, rode 
by his side, with pikes in their hands, and crests 
in their caps, of eagles, or stags, or the sun and 
moon. Water was always carefully poured over 
the place where he had paid his devotions. He 
proceeded in the same pomp to church, where hiii 
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behaviour was peculiar, but grave and solemn. 
His followers believed him immortal, but in 1791 
he died ; his burial was as splendid as his mode of 
living — 800 persons followed him to the grave. 
But with his body the secret of his wealth was in- 
terred ; his family sank into a state of want — and 
almost beggary. In vain they appealed to the 
credulity, to the charity, of their brethren ; they 
fell into insignificance, and were obliged to sub- 
mit to the ordinary labours of mortal life. 
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We have followed the sect of Sabbathai and hig 
followers to the dose of the eighteenth century; 
we must retrace our steps, and terminate our la** 
hours by a rapid sketch of die more important 
events, which influenced the condition of the Jews 
in the difierent countries of the world, during that 
period, down to our own days. The lapse of cen- 
turies, and the slow improvement in almost the 
whole state of society, had made a material altera- 
tion in the relative position of the Jews towards 
the rest of mankind. They were still, many of 
them, wealthy; but their wealth no longer bore 
so invidious and dangerous a proportion to that 
of the community at large, as to tempt unprinci- 
pled kings, or a burthened people, to fill their ex- 
diequer, or revenge themselves for a long arrear 
of usurious exaction, by the spoliation of this un- 
protected race. A milder spirit of Christian for- 
bearance with some, of religious indifierence with 
others, allayed the fierce spirit of animosity, which 
now, instead of bursting forth at every opportunity, 
was slowly and with difficulty excited and forced 
to a violent explosion. Still, in the midst of society, 
the Jews dwelt apart, excluded by ancient laws 
from most of the civil offices, by general prejudice 
and by their own tacit consent from the common 
intercourse of life; they were endured because 
mankind had become habituated to their presence, 
rather than tolerated on any liberal principles, 
sdll less courted by any overtures for mutual amity. 
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The Jew was contented with this cessation of hos- 
tilities, he had obtained a truce, he sought not for 
a treaty of alliance. Where commercial restrictions 
were removed, he either did not feel, or disdained, 
civil disqualifications. So long as he retained, un- 
molested, the independent government of his own 
little world, he letb to the Grentiles to administer 
the politics of the kingdoms of the earth. If he 
might be permitted to live as a peaceful merchant, 
he aspired not to become statesman, magistrate', or 
soldier. So that the equal law protected him in the 
acquisition and possession of personal property, he 
had no great desire to invest his wealth in land, or 
to exchange the unsettled and enterprising habits of 
trade for the more slow returns and laborious pro- 
fits of agriculture. He demanded no more than 
to be secured from the active enmity of mankind, 
his pride set him above their contempt. Like the 
haughty Roman, banished firom the world, the 
Israelite threw back the sentence of banishment, 
and still retreated to the lofly conviction that his 
race was not excluded, as an unworthy, but kept 
apart, as a sacred people; humiliated indeed, but 
still hallowed, and reserved for the sure though 
tardy fulfilment of the divine promises. The 
lofly feeling of having endured and triumphed 
over centuries of intoleriable wrong, mingled with 
the splendid recollections of the past, and the hopes 
of the future, which were sedulously inculcated by 
their Rabbinical instructors ; and thus their exclu- 
sion firom the communities of the world, firom the 
honours and privil^es of social life, was felt by 
those who were highminded enough to feel at all, 
rather as a distinction than a disgrace. This at 
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once compelled that voluntary unsocialness which 
was still the universal national characteristic of the 
Jews : yet in process of time they hecame in some 
degree assimilated to the nations among whom they 
lived ; their relative state of civilization materially 
depended on the manners of the surrounding peo- 
ple» and there was nearfy as great a difference he* 
tween the depressed and ignorant Jew of Persia, 
the fierce fanatic of Barhary or Constantinople, 
and his opulent and enlightened brethren of Ham- 
burgh or Amsterdam, as between the Mussulman 
and Christian population of the different countries. 
The dominion of the Rabbins was universally re- 
cognised, except among the Karaites, whose orderly 
and simple consregations were frequent in the 
East, in the Crimea, in Poland, even in Africa. 
Rabbinism was still the strong hold, and the source 
of the general stubborn ^aticism ; yet even this 
stem priestcraft, which ruled with its ancient des- 
potism, in more barbarous Poland, either lost its 
weight, or was constrained to accommodate itself 
to the spirit of the age, in the west of Europe. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Poland and the adjacent provinces had for some 
time been the head-quarters of the Jews. As early 
as the fourteenth century, their privileges had been 
secured by Casimir the Great, who was deeply 
enamoured of a Jewish mistress. In that kingdom 
they formed the only middle order between the 
nobles and the serfs. Almost every branch of 
traffic was in their hands. They were the corn 
merchants, shop-keepers, inn-keepers ; in some 
towns they formed the greater part of the popula- 
tion, in some villages almost the whole. Poland 
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was likewise the seat of the Rabbinical papacy; 
The Talmud ruled suj^eme in the public mind; 
the synagogues obeyed with irnplicit deference di6 
mandates of their spiritual superiors, and the whole 
system of educaticm was rigidly conducted, so as 
to perpetuate the authority of tradition.* In the 
west of Europe in the mean time those g^reat changes 
were slowly preparing, which before the dose of 
the century were to aisorganiae the whole firame^ 
work of society. The new opinions not merely 
altered the political condition of the Jews, as well 
as that of almost all orders of men ; but they pene- 
trated into the very sanctuary of Judaism^ and 
threatened to shake the dominion of the Rabbins, 
as they had that of the Christian priesthood, to its 
basis. It is singular, however, that the first of 
these daring innovators, who declared war alike 
against ancient prejudices, and the most sacred 
principles, excluded the Jews firom the wide pale 
of their philanthr(^y. The old bitter and con- 
temptuous antipathy against the Jews lurks in the 
writings o£ many of the philosophic school, espe^i 
cially those of Gibbon and Voltaire. It w^ partly 
the leaven of hereditary aversion, partly perhaps 
the fastidiousness of Parisian taste, which ortaded 
all contamination £rom a filthy and sordid, as well 
as a superstitious race ; but, most of all, from the 
intimate relation of the Mosaic with the Christttfi 
religion. The Jews were hated as the relt^ons an- 
cestors of the Christians, and, in Paley's phrase, it 
became the accustomed mode of warfare ^* to wound 

* A mystic sect, the Zaddikin or Chassidin, have made 
m|Md pfOgTMs since^the year 1740, among the Jews in Rus- 
sian Poland. 
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Christianity through the sides of Judaism." Strange 
fate of the Jewsi after having suffered centuries of 
persecution for their opposition to Christianity^ 
now to he held up to puhlic scorn and detestation 
for their alliance with it ! The legislation of Fre- 
derick the Great, almost, as it were, throws us 
back into the middle ages. In 1750 appeared an 
edict for the general regulation of the Jews in the 
Prussian dominions. It limited the number of 
Jews in the kingdom, divided them into those who 
held an ordinary or an extraordinary protection 
from the crown. The ordinary protection descended 
to one child, the extraordinary was limited to tba 
life of the bearer. Foreign Jews were prohibited 
from settling in Prussia, exceptions were obtained 
only at an exorbitant price. Widows who married 
foreign Jews must leave the kingdon^. The protected 
Jews were liable to enormous and special burthens. 
They paid, besides the common taxes of the king-» 
dom, for dieir patent of protection, for every elec- 
tion of an elder in their communities, and every 
marriage. By a strange enactment, in which the 
king and the merchant were somewhat unroyally 
combined, ev«ry Jew on the marriage of a son was 
obliged to purchase porcelain to. the amount of 300 
rix-dollars, from the king's manufactory, for foreign 
exportation. Thus heavily burthened, the Jews 
were excluded from all civil functions, and from 
many o( the moat profitable branches of trade, 
from agriculture, firom breweries and distilleries, 
from manu&ctures, &om inn*keeping, from victu- 
alling, from physic and surgery, 

Nor in more enlightened countries was the pubUc 
mind prepared for any innovations in the relative 
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condition of the Jews. In England, since the time 
of Charles II. they had lived in peace in their two 
communities of Portuguese and German origin. 
They had ohtained relief under James II. from an 
alien duty, which restricted their trai&c ; the in- 
dulgence was revoked under William III. Under 
Queen Anne a regulation was made to facilitate 
conversions from the Jews, the Chancellor was 
empowered to enforce from the father of a convert 
to Christianity, a fair and sufficient maintenance. 
The baptism of a rich and influential person of the 
sect, named Moses Marcus, excited a considerable 
sensation at the time. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the cause of the Jews was 
brought forward under the unpopular auspices of 
Toland the Freethinker. In 1753 a more impor- 
tant measure was attempted. A bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament for the naturalization of all 
Jews, who had resided three years in the kingdom, 
without being absent more than three months at a 
time. It excluded them from civil offices, but in 
other respects bestowed all the privileges of British 
subjects. The bill passed both Houses, and re- 
ceived the royal assent. But the old jealousies 
only slumbered, they were not extinguished. The 
nation, as if horror-struck at finding those whom 
it had been accustomed to consider as outlaws, thus 
suddenly introduced into its bosom, burst into an 
irresistible clamour of indignation. The mayor 
and citizens of London, for mercantile jealousy 
mingled with religious prejudices, took the lead in 
denouncing this inroad on the constitution and 
insult on Christianity. The pulpits thundered ; a 
re.8pectable clergjrman, Tucker, who had written a 
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defence of the ' measure, was 'maltreated by the 
populace. The ministry and the houses of parlia- 
ment found it necessary to repeal the obnoxious 
statute. 

In Italy, till the French Revolution, the Jews 
enjoyed their quiet freedom. In Rome they were 
confined to their Ghetto, and stiU constrained to 
listen to periodical sermons. In the maritime 
towns they continued to prosper. 

In Germany the public mind was surprised at 
the unusual phenomenon of a Jew suddenly starting 
forward in the career of letters, and assuming an 
high and acknowledged rank in the rapidly awaken- 
ing literature of that country, as a metaphysical 
and philosophical writer. This was the celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, who, by genius and unwearied 
application, broke through the most formidable ob- 
stacles, poverty, dependence, and the spirit of his 
sect. The Jews were proud of his distinction, but 
trembled at his desertion of their ancient opinions ; 
the Christians confidently looked forward to the 
accession of so enlightened a mind to the church ; 
the philosophers expected him to join in their fierce 
crusade against religion. Mendelsohn retained his 
own calm and independent course. He remained 
outwardly a member of the synagogue, while he 
threw aside disdainfully the trammels of Rabbinism ; 
ta a letter of Lavater, urging him to embrace 
Christianity, he returned a firm and temperate vin- 
dication of his adherence to his former faith ; his 
mild and amiable spirit had little in communion 
with the unprincipled apostles of infidelity. It 
would be difficult to define the religious opinions 
of Mendelsohn, whose mind in some respects sin- 
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ffularly lucid, in others partook of the vague and 
dreamy mysticism of his countrymen ; but if he 
had any fixed view, it probably was to infuse into 
a kind of philosophic, or, as it would now be called, 
rationalizing, Judaism, the spirit of pure Christian 
love. But whatever the opinions of Mendelsohn, 
whether Jew, Christian, or infidel, his success in 
letters exercised an important influence both on 
the minds of his own brethren, and on the estima*- 
tton in which the Jews were held, at least, in Ger- 
many. Many of the Jewish youth, emancipated 
by his example from the controul of Rabbinism, 
probably rushed headlong down the precipice of 
unbelief; while, on the other hand, a kindlier 
feeling gradually arose towards the brethren o£ a 
man whose writings delighted and instructed much 
of the rising youth of Germany. 

In the year 1780, the imperial avant-courier of 
the Revolution, Joseph the Second, ascended the 
throne. Among the first measures of this restless 
and universal reformer was a measure for the ame<- 
lioration of the condition of the Jews. In Vienna^ 
they had been barely tolerated since their ex- 
pulsion by Leopold the First. This monarch had 
a Jewish mistress, named Esther, who was shot 
crossing the bridge from Leopoldstadt to the capt« 
tal. Tne crime was, most improbably, charged on 
the Jews, and the afflicted monarch revenged her 
loss by the expulsion of her brethren from the 
city. But this exile was not lasting. Under Maria 
Theresa, the Jews were permitted to reside in 
Vienna, and enjoyed a certain sort of protection. 
In the other provinces of the empire they had lived 
unmolested, unless perhaps by some vexatious local 
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regulations, or popular commotions in the different 
eities. Josef^ published his edict of toleraticm, by 
vhich he opened to the Jews, the schools, and the 
universities of the empire, and gave them the pri- 
vilege of taking degrees as doctors in philosophy^ 
medicine, and civil lavr. It enforced upon them 
the wise preliminary measure of establishing pri- 
mary schools for their youth. It threw open the 
whole circle of trade to their speculations, permit- 
ted them to establish manufactories of all sorts 
excepting gunpowder, and to attend fairs in towns 
where they were not domiciliated. In all the cities 
of the empire it made them liable to a toleration 
tax, and certain other contributions, but it gave 
them equal rights, and subjected them to the same 
laws with the Christians. Some years. after, they 
were made liable to military conscription, but ac- 
cording to the established Austrian code, not being 
nobles, they could not rise above the rank of non- 
commissioned officers. 

The French Revolution was advancing, that ter-> 
rible epoch in which all that was wise and sound, 
as well as all that was antiquated and iniquitous in 
the old institutions of Europe, was shattered to the 
earth — but from which all-merciful Providence will 
no doubt, as from the tornado, the earthquake, and 
the volcanic eruption, deduce much eventual good. 
The Revolution found some Jews in France : sifteT 
their final expulsion, a few Portuguese fugitives 
had been permitted to take up their abode in Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne. There were a certain num- 
ber in the old papal dominions in Avignon. The 
conquest of the city of Metz, and afterwards of 
Alsace, included some considerable communities 
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under the dominion of France. The Jews of this 
latter province presented a remarkable petition, in 
1 780, to the king in council. It complained of the 
burthen of the seignorial rights. Besides the royal 
patent of protection, for which they paid, the 
lords of the soil exacted a capitation tax for the 
right of residence within their domains, from which 
not even the aged nor infirm, nor children, nor even 
the Rabbins and officers of the synagogue were 
exempt. These privileges were not hereditary ; 
they expired with the person of the bearer, and for 
each child a special patent was to be purchased. 
They complained likewise of the restrictions on 
their commerce, and of the activity of the clergy, 
who seduced their children at a very tender age to 
submit to ^baptism. They proposed, with great 
justice, that no abjuration of Judaism should be 
permitted under twelve years of age. The appeal 
to the equity of Louis the Sixteenth was not in 
vain ~ the capitation tax was abolished in 1784, 
and in 1788, a commission was appointed, with the 
wise and good Malesherbes at its head, to devise 
means for remodelling on principles of justice all 
laws relating to the Jews. The celebrated Abbe 
Gregoire gained the prize for a dissertation, which 
was received with great applause, on the means of 
working the regeneration of the Jews. But the 
revolutionary tribunals were more rapid in their 
movements than the slow justice of the sovereign. 
In 1790, the Jews, who had watched their oppor- 
tunity, sent in a petition, claiming equal rights as 
citizens. The measure was not passed without 
considerable discussion ; but Mirabeau and Rabaut 
St. Etienne declared themselves their advocates, 
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and the Jews were recognised as free citizens of 
the great republic. 

A parallel has often been instituted between 
Cromwell and Buonaparte ; it is a curious coinci- 
dence that both should have been engaged^in de- 
signs for the advantage of the Jews. In the year 
1806, while this extraordinary man was distributing 
to his followers the kingdoms of Europe, and con- 
solidating the superiority of France over the whole 
continent, the world heard with amazement, almost 
bordering on ridicule, that he had summoned a 
grand Sanhedrin of the Jews to assemble at Paris, 
We are more inclined to look for motives of policy 
in the acts of Napoleon, than of vanity or philan- 
thropy ; nor does it seem unlikely that in this sin- 
gular transaction he contemplated remotely, if not 
immediately, both commercial and military objects. 
He might hope to turn to his own advantage, by a 
cheap sacrifice to the national vanity, the wide- 
extended and rapid correspondence of the Jews 
throughout the world, which notoriously outstrip- 
ped his own couriers, and the secret ramifications 
of their trade, which not only commanded the sup- 
ply of the precious metals, but much of the internal 
traffic of Europe, and probably made great inroads 
on his continental system. At all events, in every 
quarter of Europe, the Jews would be invaluable 
auxiliaries of a commissariat ; and as the recon- 
struction of the kingdom of Poland might at any 
time enter into his political system, their aid might 
not be unworthy of consideration. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the twelve questions 
submitted to the Sanhedrin seem to refer to the 
Jews strictly as subjects and citizens of the empire. 
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They were, briefly, as follows: — I. Is polygamy 
allowed among the Jews ? II. Is divorce recog-* 
nised by the Jewish law ? III. Can Jews inter- 
marry with Christians? IV. Will the Fr^icH 
people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers or as 
brediren ? V. In what relation, according to the 
Jewish law, would the Jews stand towards the 
French ? VI. Do Jews born in France consider 
it their native country ? Are they bound to obey 
the laws and customs of the land? VII. Who 
elect the Rabbins? VIII. What are the legal 
powers of the Rabbins ? IX. Is the election and 
authority of the Rabbins grounded on law or cus- 
tom ? X. Is there any kmd of business in which 
Jews may not be engaged ? XL Is usurv to their 
brethren forbidden by the Law ? XII. Is it per-* 
mitted or forbidden to practise usury with stran-* 
gers ? The answers of the deputies were clear and 
precise : as they throw much light on the opiniona 
of the more enlightened Jews, they are subjoined, 
with as much conciseness as possible, though, we 
suspect, that they are not universally recc^ised 
as tne authoritative sentence of the nation. I. Po- 
lygamy is forbidden, according to a decree of the 
Synod of Worms, in 1 080. II. Divorce is allowed, 
but in this respect the Jews recognise the autho- 
rity of the civil law of the land in which they live. 
III. Intermarriages with Christians are not forbid- 
den, though difficulties arise from the different 
Ibrms of marriage. IV. The Jews of France re- 
cognise in the mllest sense the French people as 
their brethren. V. The relation of the Jew to the 
Frenchman is the same as of Jew to Jew. The 
only distinction is in their religion. VI. The Jews 
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acknowledged France as their country when op* 
pressed, — how much more must they when admit- 
ted to civil rights? VII. The election of the 
Rabbins is neither defined nor uniform. It usually 
rests with the heads of each family in the commu- 
nity. VIII. The Rabbins have no judicial power ; 
the Sanhedrin is the only legal tribunal. The Jews 
of France and Italy being subject to the equal laws 
of the land, whatever power they might otherwise 
exercise, is annulled. IX. The election and pow- 
ers of the Rabbins rest solely on usage. X. All 
business is permitted to the Jews. The Talmud 
enjoins that every Jew be taught some trade. 
XI. XII. The Mosaic institute forbids unlawful 
interest ; but this was the law of an agricultural 
people. The Talmud allows interest to be taken 
from brethren and strangers ; it forbids usury. 

In 1807, the Sanhedrin was formally assembled, 
according to a plan for the regular organization of 
the Jews throughout the empire. Every 2000 
Jews were to form a synagogue and a consistory, 
consisting of one Head and two inferior Rabbins, 
with three householders of the town where the 
consistory was held. The consistory chose twenty- 
five Notables, above thirty years old, for their 
council. Bankrupts and usurers were excluded ; 
the consistory was to watch over the conduct of 
the Rabbins ; the central consistory of Paris was 
to be a Supreme Tribunal, with the power of ap- 
pointing or deposing the Rabbins; the Rabbins 
were to publish the decrees of the Sanhedrin, to 
preach obedience to the laws, to urge their people 
to enter into the military service ! to pray in the 
synagogues for the Imperial House! In 1807, 
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the Sanhedrin assembled in great fonxi, and gene**- 
rally ratified the decrees of the Deputies. The 
Imperial edict confirmed the whole system of 
organization, though the triumph of the Jews was 
in some degree damped by an ordinance, aimed 
chiefly at the Jews of the Rhenish provinces. It 
interdicted the Jews from lending money to minors 
without consent of their guardians, to wives with- 
out consent of their husbands, to soldiers without 
consent of their officers. It annulled all bills, for 
which " value received'* could not be proved. All 
Jews engaged in commerce were obliged to take 
out a patent, all strangers to invest some property 
in land and agriculture. The general effect of all 
these measures was shown in a return made in 
1808. It reported that there were 80,000 Jews 
in the dominion of France, 1^32 landed proprietors, 
not reckoning the owners of houses, 797 military, 
2360 artisans, 250 manufacturers. 

The Laws of France relating to the Jews have 
remained unaltered : in Italy, excepting in the Tus« 
can dominions, they have become again subject to 
the ancient regulations. In Germany, some hos- 
tility is yet lurking in the popular feeling, not so 
much from religious animosity, as from commercial 
jealousy, in the great trading towns, Hamburgb, 
Bremen, Lubeck, and particularly Frankfort, where 
they are still liable to an oppressive tax for the 
right of residence. Nor did the ancient nobility be- 
hold, without sentiments of animosity, their proud 
patrimonial estates falling, during the great politi- 
cal changes, into the hands of the more prosperous 
Israelites. Nevertheless their condition, both po- 
litical and intellectual, has been rapidly improving. 
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Before the fall of Napoleon, besides many of the 
smaller states, the Grand Duke of Baden in 1809, 
the King of Prussia in 181^ the Duke of Meck« 
lenburgh Schwerin^ in 1812, the King of Bavaria, 
in 1813, issued ordinances, admitting the Jews to 
civil rights, exempting them from particular im<* 
posts, and opening to them all trades and profes- 
sions. The Act for the federative constitution of 
Germany, passed at the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, pledges the Diet to turn its attention to the 
amelioration of the civil state of the Jews throuffh- 
out the empire. The King of Prussia had, before 
this, given security that he would nobly redeem his 
fUedge ; he had long paid great attention to the 
encouragement of education among the Jews ; and 
in his rapidly improving dominions, the Jews 
are said to be by no means the last in the career 
of advancement. Nor has his benevolence been 
wasted on an ungrateful race ; they are reported 
to be attached, with patriotic zeal, to their native 
land ; many Jews are stated to have fallen in the 
Prussian ranks at Waterloo. During tlie last year, 
while the states of Wirtembei^ were discussing a 
bill for the extension of civil rights to the Jews, 
the populace of Stutgard surrounded the Hall of 
Assembly with fierce outcries, *' Down with the 
Jews, down with the friends of the Jews ! " The 
states maintained their dignity, and, unmoved, pro- 
ceeded to the ratification of the obnoxious edict. 

The policy of the Russian government seems to 
have been to endeavour to overthrow the Rabbini-^ 
cal authority, and to relieve the crowded Polish 
provinces by transferring the Jews to less densely 
peopled parts of their dominions, where it was 
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hoped they miffht be induced or compelled to be- 
come an agricaltural race. An Ukase of the En* 
peror Alexander, in 1803-4, prohibited the prac- 
tice of small trades to the Jews of Poland, and pro- 
posed to transport numbers of them to agricultural 
settlements. He transferred likewise the manage- 
ment of the revenue of the communities, from the 
Rabbins who were accused of malversation, to the 
Eldera« A recent decree of the Emperor Nicholas 
i^pears to be aimed partly at the Rabbins, who 
are to be immediately excluded by the police from 
any town they may enter, and at the petty traffick- 
ers, who are entirely prohibited in the Russian do- 
minions ; though die higher order of merchants, 
such as bill-brokers and contractors, are admitted^ 
on receiving an express permission from govern- 
ment: artisans and handicraftsmen are encouraged, 
though they are subject to rigorous police regula- 
tions, and must be attached to some guild or fra-' 
ternity. They cannot move without a passport. 

It only remains to give the best estimate we can 
ai&rd of the number of the Jews now dispersed 
throughout the four quarters of the world. Such 
statements must of necessity be extremely loose 
and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be diffi- 
cult to approximate closely to the truth; how 
much more so in Africa and Asia, where our data 
depend on no statistic returns, and where the habits 
of the people are probably less stationary* 

It is calculated that diere exist between four 
and five mOlions* of this people, descended in a 

* A Statement has jvst been published in this country, 
from the Weimar Geographical Ephemerides, which giTes th^ 
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direct line frora, and maintaining the same laws 
with their fore&thers, who, above 3000 years ago, 
retreated from Egypt under the guidance of their 
Inspired Lawgiver. 

In Africa we know little more of their numbers 
than that they are found along the whole coast, from 
Morocco to Egypt ; they travel with the caravans 
into the interior, nor is there probably a region un-» 
discovered by Christian enterprise, which has not 
been visited by the Jewish trafficker. In Morocco 
tbey are said to be held in low estimation, and 
treated with great indignity by the Moors. 

In Egypt, 150 families. alone inhabit that great 
city, Alexandria, which has so often flowed with 
torrents of Jewish blood, and where, in the splendid 
days of the Macedonian city, their still recruited 
wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
poDulace or oppressive goveri^ment. 

in Cairo, the number of Jews is stated at 2000, 
including, it should seem, sixty Karaite families* 
The Falishas, or Jewish tribe named by Bruce, in* 
habit the borders of Abyssinia ; and it is probable 
that in that singular kingdom, many Jews eithev 
dwell or make their periodical visits.* 

In Asia the Jews still most likely might be found 
in considerable numbers on the verge of the Con- 
tinent; in China, where we are not aware that their 

whole number of Jews at little more than three millions. We 
should conceive the Asiatic, and perhaps the Russian, stated 
too low ; but we subjoin their numbers. 

* In the Weimar Statement the Jews of Africa stand a^ 
follows .-—Morocco and Fez, 300,000 ; Tunis, 130,000 ; Al- 
giers, 30,000 ; Gabes or Habesh, 20,000 ; Tripoli, 12,000 ; 
Egypt, 12,000. Total, 604,000. 
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communities have ceased to exist; and on the coast 
of Malabar, in Cochin, where two distinct races, 
called black and white Jews, were visited by Dr. 
Buchanan. The traditions of the latter averred 
that they had found their way to that region after 
the fall of Jerusalem, but the date they assigned 
for their migration singularly coincided with that 
of a persecution in Persia, about A. C. 508, from 
whence, most likely, they found their way to India. 
The origin of the black Jews is more obscure ; it is not 
impossible that they may have been converts of the 
more civilized whites, or, more probably,^ are de* 
scendants of black slaves. The Malabar Jews were 
about 1000 ; they possessed a copy of the Old Tes- 
tament. Many are found in other parts of the East 
Indies. 

In Bokhara reside 2000 families of Jews; in 
Balkh, 150. 

In Persia they have deeply partaken of the deso- 
lation which has fallen on the fair provinces of that 
land ; their numbers were variously stated to Mr. 
Woolff at 2974 and 3590 families. Their chief 
communities are at Shiraz and Ispahan, Kashaan 
&Qd Yazd. They are subject to tne heaviest ex- 
Mictions, and to the capricious despotism of the 
governors. " I have travelled far," said a Jew to 
Mr. Woolff; ** the Jews are everywhere princes, 
in comparison with those in the land of Persia. 
Heavy is our captivity, heavv is our burthen, 
heavy is our slavery ; anxiously we wait for re- 
demption." 

. In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats 
of the Babylonian Jews are still occupied by 5270 
families, exclusive of those in Bagdad and Bassora^ 
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The latter are described as a fine race, both in form 
and intellect ; in the provinces they are broken in 
mind and body by the heavy exactions of the pa- 
shas, and by long ages of sluggish ignorance. At 
Bagdad the ancient title of Prince of the Captivity, 
so long, according to the accounts of the Jews, en- 
tirely suppressed, was borne by an ancient Jew 
named Isaac. H^ paid dear for his honour ; he 
was suddenly summoned to Constantinople and 
imprisoned. 

At Damascus there are seven synagogues and 
four colleges. 

In Arabia, whether not entirely expelled by Ma- 
homet, or having returned to their ancient dwell" 
ings in later periods, the Beni-Khaibr still retain 
their Jewish descent and faith. In Yemen reside 
2658 families, 18,000 souls. 

In Palestine, of late years, their numbers have 
greatly increased ; it is said, but we are inclined to 
doubt the numbers, that 10,000 inhabit Safet and 
Jerusalem. They are partly Karaites ; some very 
pathetic hymns of this interesting Israelitish race 
have been published in the Journals of Mr. WoolfF, 
which must have a singularly affecting sound when 
heard from children of Israel, bewailing, upon the 
very ruins of Jerusalem, the fallen city, and the 
suffering people.* 

In the Turkish dominions, not including the 
Barbary States, the Israelites are calculated at 
800,000. In Asia Minor they are numerous, in 

♦ Asia ;— Asiatic Turkey, 330,000 ; Arabias, 200,000 ; 
Hindostan, 100,000; China. 60,000; Turkistan, 40,000; 
Province of Iran, 35,000; Russia in Asia, 3000. Total, 
738,000.— Weimar Statement, 
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general unenlightened, rapacious, warred on, and at 
war with mankind. 

In Constantinople they are described as the most 
fierce and fanatical race which inhabit the citjr, 
bated by and hating the Greeks with the unmitigated 
animosity of ages, they lend themselves to every 
atrocity for which the government may demand un- 
relenting executioners. They were employed in 
the barbarous murder and maltreatment of the 
body of the Patriarch ; on the other hand, the 
old rumours of their crucifying Christian diildren 
are still revived : the body of a youth was found 
pierced with many wounds ; the murder was, with 
one voice, charged upon the Jews. Their numbers 
are stated at 40,000. 

At Adrianople, reside 800 families, with thirteen 
synagogues. 

In ^lonichi 50,000 possess thirty synagogues ; 
and in this city, the ancient Thessalonica, the most 
learned of the Eastern Rabbins, are reported to 
teach in their schools, with great diligence, the old 
Talmudic learning. 

In the Crimea the Karaites still possess their 
wild and picturesque mountain fortress, so beauti* 
fully described by Dr. Clarke, with its cemetery 
reposing under its ancient and peaceful grove, and 
the simple manners of its industrious and blameless 
people, who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this 
settlement, for their honesty. Their numbers 
amount to about 1200. 

In the Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus 
and in Georgia, their numbers are considerable. 
In Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the 
soil, some, among the wild tribes about Caucasus, 
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are bold and marauding horsemen like their Tartar 
compatriots. 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the 
adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
ktchia, is still the great seat of the modem Jewish 
population. Three millions have been stated to 
exist in these regions ; but probably this is a great 
exaggeration. In Poland they form the interme** 
diate class between the haughty nobles and the 
miserable agricultural villains of that kingdom.* 
The rapid increase of their population^ beyond all 
poseibk maintenance by trade, embarrasses the 
government. They cannot ascend or descend^ 
they may not become possessors, they are averse 
to becoming cultivators of the soil ; they swarm in 
all the towns. In some districts, as in Volhynia, 
they are described by Bishop James, as a fine race, 
with the lively expressive eye of the Jew, and 
forms, though not robust, active and well-propori- 
tioned. Of late years much attention, under the 
sanction of the government has been paid to their 
education, and a great institution established for 
this purpose at Warsaw. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions 
is estfrnated, including Gallicia, at 650,000. In the 
Prussian dominions at 135,000. In the rest of 
Germany, 138,000. The Emperor of Austria has 
aflS>rded to Europe the novel sight of a Jew created 
a baron and invested with a patent of nobility. 

In .Denmark and Sweden the Jews are in consi- 
derable numbers, those resident in Copenhagen 

* A Jewish free corps served under Kosciusko during the 
insunection in Poland. 
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were stated in 1819 at 149K They enjoy iree- 
dom of trade and the protection of the government. 

The Netherlands contain 80,000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and 
Italian provinces of the empire, the Israelites are 
reckoned at ahout 40 or 50,000. 

In Spain the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella still excludes the Israelite. At the extremity 
of the land, in Gibraltar, 3 or 4000 are found under 
the equitable protection of Great Britain. 

In Portugal they have been tolerated since the 
time of the late King, John VL who remunerated 
their services in introducing large cargoes of corn 
during a famine, by the recognition of their right 
to inhabit Lisbon.* 

In Italy their numbers are considerable. It is 
said that many have taken refuge in Tuscany from 
the sterner government of Sardinia; where, under 
the Frencn dominion, among a Jewish population 
of 5543, there were 182 landed proprietors, 40JS 
children attended the public schools : 7000 is given 
as their number in the Austrian territories in Italy. 

In Great Britain the number of Jews is variously 
stated from 12 to 25,000. They are entitled to 
every privilege of British subjects, except certain 
corporate offices and seats in parliament, from 

* Europe:— In Russia «nd Polaud, 608,800; Austria, 
453,524; European Turkey, 321,000 ; States of the German 
Confederation, 138,000; Prussia, 134,000; Netherlands, 
«0,000; France, 60,000; Italy, 36,000; Great Britain, 
12,000; Cracow, 7300; Ionian Isles, 7000; Denmark, 6000; 
Switzerland, 1970 ; Sweden, 450. Total number of Jews in 
Europe, 1,918,053 ; or a proportion of an 113th part of the 
population, calculated at 2*27 millions. r-YVetmar StaUmint, 
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which they are excluded by the recent act, which 
requires an oath to be taken on the faith of a 
Christian. In the city of London they are pre* 
vented by municipal regulations from taking out 
their freedom, a restriction which subjects them to 
great occasional embarrassment and vexation, as 
no one can legally follow a retail trade, without 
having previously gone through this ceremony. 

In America the Jews are calculated at about 
6000 ; the few in the former dominions of Spain and 
Portugal, are descendants of those who, under the 
assumed name of Christians, fled from the Inqui- 
sition; in Surinam a prosperous community is 
settled under the protection of the Dut^cb ; they 
were originally established at Cayenne ; there are 
some in Jamaica. In the United States their prin- 
cipal settlements are at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Cbarlestown.* 

Such, according to the best authorities to which 
we have access, is the number and distribution of 
the children of Israel ; they are still found in every 
quarter of the world, under every climate, in every 
region, under every form of government, wearing 
the indelible national stamp on their features, 
united by the dose moral affinity of habits and 
feelings, and, at least the mass of the community, 
treasuring in their hearts the same reliance on their 
national privileges, the same trust in the promises 
of their God, the same conscientious attachment to 
the institutions of their fathers. 

* America : — North America, 5000 ; NeiberlandiHh Colo- 
nics, dOO ; Demerara and Esseqaibo, 200.— ToUl 5700. 
New Holland, 50. — Weimar Statement. 
VOL. III. £ E 
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History, which is the record of the Past, has 
now discharged its office, it presumes not to raise 
the mysterious veil which the Almighty has spread 
over the Future. The destinies of this wonderful 
people, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
All- Wise Ruler of the Universe; his decrees will 
be accomplished ; his truth, his goodness, and his 
wisdom vindicated. This, however, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that true religion will advance with 
the dissemination of knowledge; the more en- 
lightened the Jew becomes, the less credible will it 
appear that the Universal Father intended an ex- 
clusive religion, confined to one family among the 
race of man^ to be permanent; the more evident 
that the faith which embraces the whole human 
race within the sphere of its benevolence, is alone 
adapted to a more advanced and civilized age. 
On the other hand, Christianity, to work any 
change on the hereditary religious pride of the 
Jew, on his inflexible confidence in his inalienable 
privileges, must put off the hostile and repulsive 
aspect which it has too long worn ; it must show 
itself as the faith of reason, of universal peace and 
good-will to man, and thus unanswerably prove its 
descent from the AlUwise and All*merciful Father. 
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its prolific soil, i. 54. 

the plagues of, 1. 60, 



Egyptian government and people, i. 
46. 
priestoood, i. 46. 

Egyptians, their hatred of the pro- 
fession of a shepherd, i. 48. 
drowned in the Red Sea, 1.^81. 

Eleazar, martyrdom of, ii. 43. 

Elijah, the prophet, i. 280. 

Elisha, the prophet, i. 287. 

Elvira, council of, decree against the 
Jews, iii. 170. 

Endor, the woman of, Saul consults, 
i. 228. 

Esau, birth of, i. 24. 
sells his birthright, i. 25. 
his meeting with Jacob, i. 29. 

Essenes, history of the, ii. 146. 

Esther, ii. 17. 

Eusebius, quoted, i. 146. 

Excommunication, among the Jews, 
111. 145. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, ii. 4. 

Ezra, ii. 21. 25. 



F. 



Faber, Mr. his theory respecting the 

Pyramids, i. 58. 
Feast of the Pentecost, 1. 115. 
of Tabernacles, i. 115. 
of Trumpets, i. 114. 
Festivals, Jewish, i. 113. 
Festus, governor of Judaea, ii. 210. 
Feudal system, its effect on the con- 
dition of the Jews, iii. 206. 
First Fruits, i. 180. 
Flaccus Aquilius, persecutes the Jews 
in Alexandria, ii. 169. 
his arrest and banishment, ii. 175. 
put to death, ii. 176. 
Florus, governor of Judaea, ii. 214. 
France, persecuting laws against the 

Jews in, iii. 263. 
Frederick the Great, his edict for the 
regulation of the Jews, iii. 399. 



6. 



Gamala, siege and capture of, by 

Vespasian, ii. 325. 
Gamaliel, school of, iii. 96. 
Gibbon, Mr. his prejudices againtttlie 

Jews, m. 106. 127. 399. 
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Gideon, delivers the Israelites, i. IM. 
destroys the altar of Baal, i. 108. 
refuses to be king, i. 200. 
his deatli, i. 900. 
Gischala, siejee and capture of, by 

TitQs, ii. 333. 
Golden A^e of Jodaism, ill. 247. 
Goliath of Gath, slain by David, i. 

823. 
Gomorrah, destroction of, i. 13. 
Goshen, family of brael in, i. 92. 
Gosani, Father, quoted, iii. 163. 
Great Charter, its regulations relating 

to the Jews, iii. 339. 
Gregoire, Abbe, his dissertation on 

the Amelioration of the Jews, 

ilL404. 
GreTOrj' I. his decrees against Slave 

Trade carried on by the Jews, 

iii. 211. 



H. 

Uaman, ii. 17. 

Harrington's proposition for selling 

Ireland to the Jews, iii. 37tf. 
Hebrew Law, character of, i. 135. 

religious constitution, i. 107. 

civil constitution, i. 119. 

svstem of notation, i. 140. 
Heliogabalus, iii. 156. 
Heraclius, reconquers Jerusalem, lit. 

230. 
Herder, Mr. quoted, i. 232. 
Herod the Great, takes Jerusalem, 
ii. 05. 

made king of Judaea, ii. 09. 

visit to Mark Antony, ii. 101. 

visit to Octavius Caesar, ii. 103. 

murders his wife Mariamne, ii. 
100. 

his magnificence, ii. 108. 

attempt to assassinate him, ii. 109. 

rebuilds Samaria, ii. 110. 

builds Caesarea, ii. 112. 

rebuilds the Temple, ii. 114. 

his last illness, ii. 124. 

his death, ii. 125. 

massacre of the Innocents, ii. 120. 

his will, and funeral, ii. 130. 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, 
ii. 157. 

Christ brought before, ii. 157. 

puts John the Baptist to death, ii. 
101. 



(Herod Antipas,) 

accused by Agrlppa,''ii. 19¥. 

banished by .Caligula, ii. 167. 
Herodian Family, ii. 129. 
Herodion, fall of, iii. 75. 
Herodotus, quoted, i. 73. 205. 

313. 314. 

Hesekiah, on the throne of Jodah, 
i. 303. 

throws off the Assyrian yoke, i. 
304. 

his sublime prayer, i. 307. 

cured of a mortal disease by Isaiah, 
i. 308. 

his death, i. 300. 
High-Priest of the Jews, i. 105. 
Holy of Holies, t. 103. 
Hosea, the Prophet, i. 206. 
Host at Brussels, story of the, iii. 335. 
Hyrcanus, the Maccabee, Ii. 63. 81. 



J. 



Jacob, birth of, i. 24. 

buys right of primogenitare, i. 25. 
vision of the ladder, i. 26. 
marries Rachel, i. 26. 
in Mesopotamia, i. 27. 
meeting with Esau, i. 20. 
commanded to assume the name of 

Israel, i. 20. 
his family, i. 41. 
migration into l^pt, i. 52. 
his death, i. 55 . 
his splendid prophecy, i. 55. 
Jamnia, school of, ill. 97. 131. 
Japha, fall <>f, ii. 303. 
Jason, ii. 38. 
Idolatry, Jewish, i. 109. 
Idumaeans, the, ii. 343. 
Jehosaphat, i. 284. 

Jehova, (the '* Faithful and Un- 
changeable'*) not pronounced by 
the Jews, i. 68. 
Jehuda, Patriarch of Tiberias, iii. 

157. 
Jepthah, chief of the Gileadites, i. 
201. 
defeats the Ammonites, i. 202. 
his rash vow, i. 202. 
Jeremiah, the Prophet, i. 313. 
his solemn warnings and denun- 
ciations, i. 314. 
foretells the captivity of the Jews, 
i. 315. 
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(Jenmiah,) 
thrown into a dnngMm, i. 3l7. 
his Lamenutions, 1. 318. 
his death, i. 321. 
Jericho, Joshua sends spies (o, i. 165. 
taken by Uie Israelites, i. 167. 
rarrender of, to the Romans, ii. 

35A. 
Jeroboam, made king of Israel, l. 

274. 
his idolatry,!. 875. 
fall of the HoQse of, i. S77. 
Jemsalem, the seat of the Hebrew 

government, i. 233. 
its sitaation described, i. 233. 
besieged by Rabshakeh, i. 306. 
first capture, by Necho, i. 313. 
second capture, by NebachadneK- 

sar, i. 316. 
the wall rebuilt, ii. 22. 
Uken by Ptolemy, ii. 31. 
taken by Pompey, ii. 84. 
taken by Herod, ii. 05. 
lamults in, ii. 219. 
■nwader of Bouan garrison in, 

ii. 233. 
advance of Cestius GaUus against, 

ii. 241. 
John of Giachala in, ii. 335. 
infested with robbers, ii. 336. 
civil war in, ii. 341. 
three factions in, iii. 3. 
state of, at the commencement of 

the siege, (A.C. 60,) iii. 6. 
the Romans, under Titus, advance 

to the siege, iii. 7. 
the siege formed, iii. 0. 
its walls described, iii. 14. 
battering ram advanced, iii. 25. 
first wall abandoned, iii. 27. 
stratagem of Castor, iii. 20. 
second wall lost, and retaken, iii. 

31. 
second wall taken, iii. 32. 
limine in the city, iii. 34. 
Titus begins a trench and wall, iii. 

40. 
effects of the famine, iii. 41. 
fQ|;itives mudered for their gold, 

Iii. 43. 
the Antonia taken, iii. 47. 
^e Temple besieged, iii. 40. 
liorrors of famine, iii. 53. 
burning of the Temple, iii. 57, 
the Romans enter the Temple, iii. 
61. 



(Jerusalem,) 
capture and demolition of, iii. 02. 
numbers killed and taken at siege 

of, iii. 60. 
Hadrian founds a new city on the 

site of, iii. 124. 
Constantine adorns the new city, 

iii. 176. 
the Jews interdicted from entering 

the new city, iii. 190. 
splendour of the new city, iii. 181. 
conquest of, by the Persians, iii. 

238. 
reconquest of, by Heraclins, iii. 

239. 
the Jews prohibited from approach- 
ing, iii. 240. 
JesDs Christ, led before the Sanhe- 

drin, ii. 144. 
brought before Pontius Pilate, ii. 

157. 
and before Herod, il. 157. 
his crucifixion, ii. 157. 
Jewish captivity, in Babylon, i. 300. 

ii. 1. 
Gyrus r.ifan end to, ii. 8. 
communities, re-establishment of, 

iii. 03. 127. 
education, course of, iii. 147. 
history, manner in which it should 

be written and read, i. 35. 

character of modern, iii. 02. 

Law, character of the, i. 135. 
dispute about the language in 

which it was to be read, iii. 229. 
nation, its political existence anni- 
hilated, iii. 91. 
schools of learning, iii. 00. 
worship, edict of Julian for restor- 

mg, 111. 102. 

JEWS, prefatory remarks on their 
civil and religious history, i. 3. 

religious constitution of the, i. 107. 

civil constitution of the, i. 110. 

domestic laws of the, i. 125. 

nationality of the, i. 321. 

return of, from Babylonian capti- 
vity, ii.O. 

national character, on their return 
to the Holy Land, ii. 12. 

Alexandrian, persecutions of, un- 
der Antiochas Epiphanes, ii. 32. 
65. 

successes of, under the Maccabees, 
ii. 51. 
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(Jews,) 
expelled from Rome, 1»y Tibeiius 

Ceur, ii. 1S9. 
Alexandrian, persecotlon of, by 

Flaccns Aqntlias, ii. 109. 
deputation of, before 

Caligula, ii. 177. 
Babylonian, tlieir remarkable hia- 

tory, ii. 105. 

massaere of, ii. 18D. 

mmber of, In Jemsalem (A.C. 66), 

Ii. Sir. 
rerolt of, in Jemsalem, ii. S10. 
maaMere of, in Csaarea, il. 334. 
massacre of, in Syria, ii. 339. 
attack Cestivs Gallas, ii. 349. 
defeat the Romans, ii. 347. 
their preparations for war, ii. VST. 
advance of Vespasian against the, 

Ii. 384. 
their political existence annihilated, 

iii. 91. 
modern, their character. Hi. 91. 
their literatare, persecations, and 

indnstry, iii. 93. 
re -establishment of, into commnni- 

tlet, iii. 93. 
treatment daring the reigns of Ves- 
pasian, Domitian, Nenra, and 

Trajan, iii. 107. 
insorrections of, in Egypt, Gyrene, 

Cypms, Mesopotamia, and Pa- 
lestine, iii. 110. 
treatment of the, daring reigns of 

Antioninas, and Marcos Aarelios, 

Ui. 135. 

Dispertion of they iii. 135. 

in Egypt, iii. 136. 

in Asia Minor, iii. 137. 

in Greece, iii. 137. 

in luly, iii. 1S8. 

in Spain, iii. 140. 

their persecotions of the early 

Christians, iii. 14SS. 
their relations with Rome, iii. 154. 
their treatment, by Servems, iii. 

155. 
their condition described by Ter- 

tullian, iii. 155. 
In China, at Christian sera, account 

of, iii. 103. 

attempt, ander Constantine, to 
eonirert the, 111. 175. 



(Jews,) 
laws «f Coostaatifle respecting, aii. 

178. 
decree of Council cf l^ira, manst^ 

iii. 179. 
sererit^ of their treatttieiit, by Con- 

atantms, iH. 180. 
interdicted from entering Jemsa- 
lem, iii. 180. 
edict of Julian the Apostate, for 

restoring the worship of, iii. 1^. 
set about reballdlng the Temple of 

Jemsalem, iii. 182. 
their treatment, by Theodosios the 

Great, iii. 186. 
favoured by the Arians, ill. 180. 
conflicts between Christians and, 

iH. 190. 
their treatment, by Theodouna II., 

iii. 191. 
conversion of, in Minorca, HI. 193. 
and in Crete, iii. 195. 
state of, under the Barbarian 

kings, iii. 305. 
trade carried on by, iii. 106. 
Slave Trade of Europe, in the 

hands of, iii. 307. 
state of, in Africa, iii. 314. 
protected by Tbeodoric, Gothic 

kibg of Italy, iii. 315. 
compelled, by Chilperic, to re- 
ceive baptism, iii. 216. 
conditicm, on the breaking fbrth'of 

Mahometauisro, iii. 817. 
state; under the Byzantine em- 
pire, iii. 218. 376. 
law of Justin the elder, against, 

iii. 319. 
laws of Jastinian, against, ill. 223. 
in Persia, state of, iii. 333. 
assist the Persians in the conqaest 

of Jerqsalem, iii. 238. 
in Arabia, iii. 243. 
treatment, by Mahomet, iii. 3^. 
under the empire of the Caliphs, 

Iii. 252. 
persecations of, in Spain, iii, 354. 
severe laws agaiifst, in Prance, iii. 

863. 

Golden Age qfth« Modem, iii. 867. 

their condition under the Caliphs, 

iii. 267. 
in Italy, iil. 377. 
under Charlemagne, ill. S78. 
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(Jews,) 
wder liOttig the I>«boimalr«i iii. 

270. 
edicts of Agobardybithop of Lyoas, 

agalut, iti. MO. 

Iron Ape itfthe Modern^ iii. Wl. 

their persecutions and degradations 

in tlie East, iii. 291. 
io Palestine, iii. 203. 
in the Byzantine eiopirei iii* 204. 
cifect of the Feudal System on the 

condition of, iii. 206. 
elti'ct of Chivalry oa the condition 

of, iii. 206. 
effect of the power of the Clergy 

on the condition of, iii. 300. 
effect of Usnry on the condition 

of, iii. 301. 
peraecations of, in Grenada, iii. 

303. 
massacres of, by the Crusaders, iii. 

304. 
pernecations of, in France, iii. 306. 
compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 

iii. 313. 
expelled from France, by Philip 

the Fair, iii. 317. 
readmitted, by Louis X., iii. 317. 
rising of the Shepherds against, iii. 

316. 
final expulsion from France, iii. 

323. 
in Germany, iii. 324. 
plunder and murder of, in Franc- 
fort, iii. 325. 

m England, Iii. 329. 

first settliement under the Saxons, 

iii. 320. 
treatment under William Rufns, 

iii. 320. 
under Stephen, iii. 330. 
under Henry II., iii. 331. 
at coronation of Richard I. iii. 332. 
masaaere of, at York, iii. 334. 
•poiiations of, under John, ill. 338. 
treatment, under Henry III., iii. 

340. 
* pariiament of, suitimoned, iii. 

341. 
M>ld by Henry III., iii. 345. 
treatment under Edward I., iii. 348. 
■tatate respecting, iii. 348. 



(Jews,) 
their expulston ftt>m England, iii. 
940. 

in Spain, iii. 353. 

persecuted by the Cortes, iii. 353. 

and by the clergy, iii. 355. 

their expulsion from Spain, iii. 301. 

their self-devotion and sufferingn, 

iii. 362. 
their treatment in Italy, iii. •)64. 
in Aforocco, iii. 305. 
in Portugal, iii. 365. 
in Turkey, iii. 371. 
in Italy, iii. 372. 
effect of the invention of printing 

on the, iii. 375. 
effect of the Reformation on, iii. 

375. 
made to pay toll on entering ccr 

tain cities, iii. 370. 
treatment in Holland, iii. 377. 
negociation with Cromwell, iii. 377. 
their return to England, iii. 370. 

Modem state qf the, iii. 305. 

change in their reFativc state to the 
rest of mankind, iii. 395. 

in Poland, iii. 807. 

edict of Frederick the Great re- 
specting, iii. 399. 

in England, since the time of 
Charles II., iii. 401. 

bill for natnralh&ation of, iii, 400. 

in Italy, iii. 401. 

in Germany, iii. 403. 

in France, iii. 403. 

Setition to Louis XYI., iii. 404. 
anhedrin of, summoned by 
Buonaparte, iii. 405. 
recent acts for the amelioration of 

the civil state of, iii. 406. 
estimate of the present number of, 
in AfV-ica, Asia, Europe, and 
America, iii. 410. 

Jezebel, death of, i. 201. 

Immolation of human victimsri. 18. 

Immortality of the Soul, ii. 13. 

Inquisition in Spain, iii. 85f * 

Joash, i. 204. 

Joel, the prophet, i. !208. 

John the Baptist, pat to death by 

Herod, ii. 161. 
John of Giscbala, 11. 904. 906. 
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(John of GischakJ 

in ienaaalem, U. I 

melts the treaaares of the Temple, 

iii. 44. 
•arrenders to the Romans, iii. 06. 
Jonah, the prophet, i. 206. 
Jonathan, oveitbrows the Philistines, 
i. 2S0. 
his friendship for David, i. 923, 

224. 
his death, i. 229. 
Jonathan, the M accabee, ii. 37. 
Jonathan, the High-priest, his mur- 
der, ii. 200. 
Joppa, talcen by the Romans ander 

Vespasian, ii. 317. 
Jordan, the, i. 15, 10, 166. 
Joseph, birth of, i. 29. 

his coat of many colours, i. ^. 
his two dreams, i. 42. 
sold by his brothers, i. 43. 
booKht by Potiphar, i. 43. 
accused by Potiphar's wife, i. 44. 
thrown into prison, i. 44. 
interprets the King's dreams, i. 44. 
made chief minister, i. 45. 
makes himself known to his bre- 
thren, 1. 51. 
his administration in Eijypt, i. 53. 
Joseph the Physician, converted to 
Christianity, iii. 117. 
promoted by Constantine, iii. 117. 
establishes Christian churches in 
Jewish cities. Hi. 117. 
Joseph the Second, of Germany, his 
edict for the amelioration of the 
Jews, iii. 402. 
Josephus, his History quoted, i. 16, 
17. 50. 76. 85. 148. 253. 262. ii. 
14. 153. 183. 207. 215. 246. 352. 
iii. 44. 
his History characterized, ii. 255. 
his story and chaiactcr, ii. 259. 
made governor of Galilee, ii. 250. 
his measures in Galilee, ii. 202. 
interview with John of Gischala, 

ii. 266. 
in Tarichea, ii. 267. 
opposes the Romans, ii. 271. 
intrigues against him, ii. 273. 
flight at the advance of Vespa- 
sian, ii. 286. 

throws himself into Jotapata, ii. 
287. *^ 

directs defence of Jotapata, ii. 287. 



<Jose|riius,) 
conceals himaelf in a well, ii. 306. 
interview with Vespasian, iL 314. 
his character, ii. 315< 
with Titus, at siege of Jemsalem, 

iii. 30. 
recommends the snrrender of Je- 
rusalem, iii. 33. 
wounded at the siege of Jerusalem, 

iii. 42. 
fate after the capture of Jenisalem, 

111. 84. 
Titus and Agrippa testify to the 

accuracy of his History, iii. 80. 
Josephus the False, iii. 129. 
Joshua, appointed military leader of 

the Irtraelites, i. 120. 
passes the Jordan, i. 166. 
commands sun and moon to stand 

still, i. 170. 
divides out the land, i. 172. 
his death, i. 182. 
Josiah, ascends throne of Jndah, i. 

311. 
destroys idolatrous places, i. 311. 
celebrates the Passover, i. 312. 
his death, i. 313. 
Joet, M., his ** Geschichte der Isrii 

eliten,'' quoted, iii. 156. 232.275. 
Jotapata^ siege of, by Vespasian, ii. 

287. 
description of, ii. 289. 
capture of, ii. 305. 
Isaac, birth of, i. 17. 
offered up by Abraham, i. 19. 
marries Rebekah, i. 22. 
his death, i. 31. 
Isaiah, the Prophet, i. 298. 305, 307. 

308, 300. 
Israel, (the *' Prevailing,"; Jacob 

commanded to assume the name 

of, i. 29. 
the twelve sons of, i. 41. 
migration into Eorpt, i. 52. 
establishment in Uoshen, i. 52. 
list of the Kings of, i. 273. 
captivity of the ten tribes of, i. 

300. ii. 1.8. 
Israelites, their march through the 

Desert, i. 89. 
arrive at the foot of Mount Sinai, 

i. 93. 
receive the Laws tnm Moses, i. 93. 
first advance to the Holy Land, i. 

139. 
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( Israelite! ,) 
forty yean residence in the Desert, 

i. 146. 
second advance to the Holy Land, 

i. 147. 
pass the Jordan, i. 166. 
capture Jericho, i. 167. 
the promised land divided amongst 

the twelve tribes of, i. 174. 
sabjected to the power of the king 

of Mesopotamia, i. 102. 
snbdaed by the Moabites, i. 199. 
delivered by Ehud, i. 192. 
oppressed by the king of Canaan, 

I. 193. 
and by the Midianites, i. 198. 
delivered by Gideon, i. 198. 
oppressed by the Philistines and 

Ammonites, i. 201. 
end of their forty years oppres- 
sion » i. 201. 
desire a king, i. 211. 
captivity of the, i. 300. 
nationality of, i. 300. 
{See Jews.) 
Jabilee, year of, i. 117. 
Jadah, list of the Kings of, i. 273. 
invaded by Sennacherib, i. 304. 
becomes a vassal state, i. 314. 
the sceptre departed from, ii. 141. 
Jadaism, Golden Age of, iii. 267. 
Iron Age of, iii. 29K 
Statute of, Edward I. iii. 348. 
modem, iii. 395. 
Judsea, becomes part of a Roman 
province, ii. 141. 
revolt against Rome, ii. 219. 
final subjugation of, iii. 81. 
Jodas the Maccabee, ii. 49. 
Jodas the Galilean, ii. 152. 
Jadges, period of the, i. 187. 
the heroic age of Hebrew history, 

i. 187. 
authority of the, i. 188. 
Jolian the Apostate, accession of, 
iii. 181. . 
his edict for rebuilding the Temple, 

iii. 182. 
and for restoring the Jewish wor- 
ship, iii. 182. 
his falC iii. 185. 
Justin, quoted, ii. 31. 
Jastin the Elder, his law against the 
Jews, iii. 219. 



Justinian, his severe laws against the 

Jews, ii. 223. 
Juvenal, quoted, iii. 139. 
" Ivanhoe,'* of Sir Walter Scott, 

characterised, iii. 2S6. 



K. 

Karaites, articles of their faith, iii. 271. 
Khocar, Jewish kingdom of, iii. 274. 
Korah, rebellion of, i. 145. 



L. 



Law of the Jews, dispute abont the 
language in which it was to be 
read, iii. 229. 
Leprosy, i. 129. 
Locusts, i. 74. 

Lot, rescued by Abraham, i. 11. 
his flight, i. 16. 

his wife's transformation, i. 16. 
his incestuous connexion, i. 17. 
Louis XYI., petition of the Jews to, 

iii. 404. 
Lowman, Mr., quoted, i. 172. 
Luther, tone in which he speaks of 
the Jews, iii. 376. 



M. 

Maccabees, the, ii. 49. 
Machaerus, surrender of, iii. 75. 
Mahomet, condition of the Jews on 
the appearance of, iii. 217. 

his persecution of the Jews, iii. 
249. 
Maimonides, Moses, iii. 284. 
Malachi, the Prophet, ii. 26. 
Malte Brun, quoted, i. 173. 
Manahem, ii. 231. 

Mauasseh, ascends throne of Judah, 
i. 309. 

his cruelties and idolatry, i. 309. 

sent captive to Babylon, i. 310. 

restored to his throne, i. 311. 

his death, i. 311. 
Manna, i. 91. 

Marriage, Jewish law of, i. 127. 
Martial, quoted, iii. 140. 
Massada, siege of, iii. 77. 
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self-de»tnicti4m of tke garrison of, 
iii. 79. 
Mattalhlas, u. 47. 
MaawlreH, qaolcd» I. 160. 
Mekhuedech, i. IS. 
Mendelsohn, Moses, iii. 401. 
Menelans, ii. 39. 

Messiahs, accoant of false, iii. 379. 
Michaelis, qaoteH, i. 118. SOS. 
Miachna, or Jewish ciide of condi- 
tional law, described, iii. 157. 
Mitford, Mr. quoted, ii. 30. 
Money-lending, it» ettect on the cha- 
racter and condition of the Jews, 
iii. 301. 
•• MobH di Pleu,** established, iii. 

373. 
Mordecai, ii. 18. 

Mosaic religious constitution, i. 107. 
civil constitution, i. 119. 
Law, character of, i. 139. 
Moses, ('* drawn from the water,") 
his birth, 1. 60. 
preservation in a cradle of niahes, 

i. 01. 
edacation, i 61. 
flight to Arabia, 1. 64. 
return to Egypt, i. 64. 
undertakes deliverance of the Is- 
raelites, i. 64. 
natural qualifications for the under- 
taking, i. 65. 
his credentials, i. 66. 
transformation of his rod, i. 67. 
withering of his hand, i. 67. 
appears before Pharaoh, i. 67. 
demands release of the Israelites, 

i. 67. 
divides the Red Sea, i. 80. 
song, on crossing the Red Sea, i. 84. 
leads the Israelites through the 

Desert, i. 89. 
sweetens the waters of Marah, i. 

90. 
feeds the Israelites with manna, i. 

01. 
delivers the Laws ftom the foot of 

Mount Sinai, i. 03. 
remains on Mount Sinai for forty 

days, i. 07. 
his last acts, t. 165. 
last words of, i. 157. 
views the promised land, i. 159. 
his death, i. 159. 



(Moses,) 

his character, i. 159. 
Moses of Crete, the impoater, iii. 
195. 



N. 



Nahnm the Prophet, i. SOS. 

Nathan the Prophet, reproves David 
for sin, i. 838. 

Naturalisation bill in England, iii. 
400. 

Nabnchadneezar, commands the ar- 
mies of Nineveh, i. 314. 
takes Jerusalem, i. 316. 

Neheraiah, rebuilds the walls of Je- 
rusalem, ii. 22. 
expels Manasseh from Jerusalem, 

ii.27. 
builds a rival Temple on Gerizim, 
ii.27. 

Nero, ii. 256, 857. 

Niebohr, quoted, i. 88. 84. 80. 

Nile, the, i. 45. 70. 

Notation, Hebrew system of, i. 140. 



O. 



Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, iii. 

197. 
Othniel, i. 101. 



P. 



Palestine described, i. 172. 
division of, among the twelve 

tribes, i. 173. 
state of, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, iii. 94. 
Paley, Dr., quoted, iii. 398. 
Parliament of Jews, Iii. 341. 
Passover, Feast of the, i. 76. 114. 
Patriarch of the West, his office, iii. 
94. 127. 
his power and dominions, iii. 126. 

148. 
apostles of the, iii. 141. 
decline and fall of the office, iii. 
173. 188. 200. 
Patriarchs, character of the, L 38.34. 
Pentecost, Feast of, i. 115. 
Petronius, governor of Syria, iL 180. 
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Pharaoh, the patron of Joseph, i. 88. 

Pharisees, ii. eo. 144. 

PhUo, qnoted, ii. IW. 17S. 176. 183, 

iii. 135. 
Phoenicians, naval diMOveries of, i. 

264. 
Plagaes of Egypt, i. 60. 
Pliny, quoted, ii. 146. iii. 108. 
Plutarch, qnoted, t. 73. 
Pococke, quoted, i. 166. 
Polycarp, death of, iii. 142. 
Pompey takes Jerusalem, ii. 84. 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judasa, 

ii. 156. 
Jesus Christ before, ii. 157. 
recalled and disgraced, ii. 15Q. 
Poor law, Jewish, i. 133. 
Prideaux, Dr., quoted, i. 263. 302. 
Priestliood, Egyptian, i. 46. 
Prince of the Captivity, in Babylon, 

origin of this dignity, iii. 94. 127. 

151. 
his Mate and splendour, iii. 159. 
his eonrt, iii. 161. 
extinction of the office, iii. 101. 
Printing, invention of, its effect on 

the condition of the Jews, iii. 

375. 
Prodigies, iL 215. 
Property, Jewish law of, i. 177. 
Prophets, cliaracter and functions of 

the, i. 278. 2tf7. 
Ptolemy, takes Jerasalcm, ii. 31. 
Pnblic revenue and expenditure of 

the Jewish Commonwedth, i. 

180. 
Pnrim, festival of, ii. 21. 



Qoirintus, prefecture of, in Syria, ii. 
151. 



^bbinism, origin and growth of, iii. 
05, Ul, 146. 

Rahab, i. 165, 168. 

Ked Sea, passage of, by the Israel- 
ites, i. 81. 
local trnditions respecting, i. 64. 

Reformation, the, its effects on the 
condition of the Jews, iii. 375. 



Rehoboam, made king of Jndah, i. 
174. 
his death, i. 276. 

Revenue of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, i. 180. 

Ruth and Boaz, story of, i. 216. 



S. 



Sabbath, the, i. U3. 

Sahbathai Sevi, the false Messiah, 

iii. 381. 
Sabbatic year, the, i; 116. 
Sabioas, in Jernsaleai» ii. 135. 
Sacrifices, Jewish, i. 101. 111. 
Sacy, Baron de, qnoted, iii. Mff. 
Sadducees, ii. 71. 145. 
Samaria, siege of, i. 289. 
Samaritans, the, ii, 10. 

law of JusUn against, iii. 219. 

insurrections of, against the Chris- 
tians, iii. 210. 

close of their history, iii. 227. 
Samson, birth of, i. 104. 

his riddle, i. 205. 

slays the Philistines, i. 205. 

carries away the gates of Gau, i. 
206. 

betrayed by Delilah, i. 206. 

his death, i. 206. 
Samuel, birth of, 1. 207. 

made Judge of Israel, i. 110. 

his civil administration, i. 211. 

aaointa David to succeed &%vk^ i. 
222. 
Sanhedrin, established bv Gabioins, 
11. 87. 

origin of, i. 120, ii. 142. 

described, ii. 142. 

escape the general wreck, iii. 96. 

of Tiberias, dissensions in, iii. 148. 

summoned by Buonaparte, iii 405. 

questions submitted to, by Buona- 
parte, iii. 406, 

answers of the, thereto, iii. 406. 
Sanatary laws of the Jews, i. 128. 
Sa«l, anointed king by Samod, i. 
213. 

declared king at Mispah, i. 213. 

defeats the Auiniouites, i. 214. 

his inuuguratioa, i. 215- 

overthrows the Ajnalckkefi, i. 221. 

setKod with insanity, i. 232. 

seeks to kill David, i. 223. 
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(SanU) 
consalts the woman of Endor, i. 

228. 
his death, i. 239. 
Scott, Sir Walter, his " Ivanhoe " 

charactericed, iil. 296. 
Scripture, canon of Jewish, ii. 25. 
Scriptures, the, dispute about the 

langaage in which they were to 

be read, iii. 229. 
Seebsen, M. quoted, i. 91. 
Sennacherib, invades Jodah, i. 304. 
his army destroyed by pestilence, 

i. 307. 
Septnagint version of the Scriptures, 

u. er. 

Severus, treatment of the Jews by, 

iii. 155. 
Severus, bishop of Minorca, iii. 192. 
Shaw, Mr., quoted, i. 00. 
Shepherd, the profession of, detested 

by the Egyptians, i. 48. 
Shepherds, rising of the, against the 

Jews, iii. 318. 
" Shibboleth," i. 203. 
Simeon Stylites, iii. 191. 
Simon the Just, ii. 32. 
Simon the Maccabee, ii. 80. 
Simon son of Gioras, before Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 357. 
invited into Jerusalem, ii. 359. 
his capture, iii. 17. 
scourged and put to death at Rome, 
111. 71. 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, patriarch of 

Tiberius, iii. 130. 149. 
Slavery, Jewish Law of, i. 122. 
Slave trade, of Europe, in the hands 
of the Jews, iii. 207. 
decrees of councils against, iii. 
209. 
Sodom, destruction of, i. 15. 
Solomon, birth of, i. 239. 
anointed and proclaimed the suc- 
cessor of David, i. 245. 
succeeds to the throne, i.249. 
his wisdom, i. 249. 
his internal government, i. 250. 
forei|;n treaties of, i. 251. 
mames Pharaoh's daughter, i. 261. 
begins to build the Temple, i. 251. 
his Temple described, i. 252. 
his palaces, i. 261. 
his splendour and riches, i. 202. 
sources of his wealth, i. 903 






(Solomon,) 

his treaty with Tyre, i. 208. 

commerce of, i. 263. 

sends a fleet to Ophir, i. 265. 

his wriUngs, i. 267. 

his seragjlio, 1. 268. 

death of, i. 260. 
Suetonius, quoted, iii. 107. 
Synagogue, worship of the, iii. 103, 
142. 



T. 



Tabernacle, constmction of the, i. 

100, 102. 
Tabernacles, Feast of, i. 115. 
Tacitus, quoted, ii. 205. 
Talmud, Babylonian, described, iii. 

171. 
Taricbea, siege of, ii. 820. 
Tarshisb, i. 264. 

Temple of Solomon, described, i.251. 
rebuilding of the second, alter the 

Babylonian captivity, ii. 0. 
Galigola's design to prcrfkney ii< 

178. 
state of second, (A. C. 60.) iii. 20. 
besieged by Titus, iii. 40. 
burning of, iii. 57. 
entered by the Romans, iii. 61. 
spoils taken from, by Titus, iii. 71. 
edlci of Julian, for rebuilding the, 

iii. 182. 
attempt to rebuild the, iii. 183. 
the rebuilding interrupted, iii. 183. 
Tei tullian, quoted, iii. 155. 
Theft, Jewish law of, i. 131. 
Theodoric, Gothic King of Italy, 
gives protection to the Jews, iii. 
215. 
Tbeodosius the Great, his tieatneBt 

of the Jews, iii. 186. 
Theuda the im poster, ii. 199. 
Tiberias, city of, iii. 265. 

surrenders to Vespasian, ii. 319. 
Tiberias, patriarch of, his office, iii. 
127. 
his power and dominions, iii. 128. 

148. 
decline and fall of the office, iii- 
173. 188. 200. 
Tiberius Alexander, governor of 

Judffia, ii. 202. 
Tiberius Cesar, U. 154. 
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Titus, at siege of Jerasalem, iii. 7. 
his ciMidact, after the capture of 

Jemsalem, Iii. 68. 
Trumpets, Feast of, i. 114. 
Tucker, Mr. maltreated for espousing 

the cause of the Jews, iii. 400. 
Tudela, Benjamin of, his travels, iii. 

293. 



V. 



Ventidius Gnmanus, governor of 

Judaea, ii. 203. 
Vespasian, Syria committed to his 
charge by Nero, ii. 257. 
opens the campaign against the 

Jews, ii. 284. 
besiegei! Jotapata, ii. 287. 
talces Tiberias, ii. 319. 
besieges and captures Tarichea, 

u. 321. 
lospends his attack on Jerusalem, 
ii. 351. 
Vitellius, at Jerusalem, ii. 159. 
Voltaire, hit antipathy against the 
Jews, iii. 396. 



U. 



Urim and Thammim, the, i. 105. 
Usary, Jewish law of, i. 179. 
its effect on the cliaracter and con- 
dition of the Jews, ill. 301. 



W. 

War-law, Jewish, i. 133. 
Weights, Hebrew, our imperfect 
knowledge of, i. 282. 



Xerxes, ii. 16. 



X. 



Z. 



Zaddekin, mystic sect of, iii. 398. 
Zealots, the, ii. 229. 340. 340. 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, i. 316. 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, iii. 173. 
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